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becomes.his own. 


Flatterer, and being 
ſenſuble that all other 
Antmals are. -over- 
come, either by his 
Wait or Strength, eaſt- 
ly enclines to deſpiſe 

A3 thiſe 


The Preface. 
f hofe _— as infe- 


rior, and arrogates 
« Y {cl the Empire 


H ſpot of 
Earth 


" And. though con- 
 ftantly put in mind 0 
f Difedts, by #- 
Weakneſs and Nar- 
rowneſs of hu Senſes, 
and conſequently of 
bu Underſtanding, by 
the Kxoinab of his 
Inch- 
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DcNyetrons, the Dife 
wer Bf" his. Paſſions, 
und\unumerable Is 
rorventences towhich. 
he is fubjef\;" nevers 
wok , aſſuming a 
falſe Bravery he af- 

| fedls'-t0. ſeem above 
theſe Things, and to 
appear felf-ſuſpctent. 


With the counterfeit 
Wings of immaginary 


Aq4 Virtue 
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Virtue , he foars: to: 
wards Heaven, and 
pretends topartakeof 
the Drome Nature; 
notwithſlanaing that 
the Spring and firſt 
Motion, even of the 
beſt of his Actions, as 
the ſubſequent Trea- 
tifſe fully proves, 1s 
nothing but Pride , 
Self-love ,, and. Inte- 
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_ The Preface. 
'\, Wherefore,with all 
due Gratitude, 'tis fit 
to acknowledge the 
Grace .and Favour, 
whereby Almighty 
Providence has been 
pleaſed to communt- 
cate thoſe Precepts 
andCommands which 
alone lead to Happi- 
neſs and Perfection, 
which are ſo admi- 
rably expreſſed in the 


Great 


who came both"ro 1n% 
frudt;” und" fo ears 
Mann. | 
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 Mopgall the Works of God, there 

1s not any one Greater, or more 
worthy. Admiration , then Man 
himſelf. 'For when we enumerate 

his different Qualities and Perfe&tions, it 
ſeems that the' Skill and Art of Divine 
Pravidence; that ſports it ſelf in the world, 
would epitomize it ſelf in him ; and that 
to ſhew the choiceſt of its Invention, it has 
been pleaſed to form. a Creature from a 
mixture and aſſemblage of what ever was 
Ten B EXtIa» 
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extraordinary in all gather Creatures. $0 
that if we conlider the principal parts that 
compoſe him,; we Fannot ſufficigntly ad- 
mire-+hat ſecret and moſt inward-Union 
which we perceive in him of two Natures 
ſo oppoſite one to another; and yet at the 
ſame time we cannot conceive, how that 
Terreſtial and y oreal matter, which is 
ſo incapable to obyey the orders af Reaſon; 
ſhould ſo perſpicuouſly apprehend, and ſo 
readily execute her Commands in Man, 
But all theſe particular advantages are 
inferior to his:Birth 3 wherein God, as I 
may ſo ſay, has Crown'd him with' his own 
hands, and has given him an @þſolyte Em- 
pire over all other Creatures, wholly ſub- 
jected ynder his Dominion, In a wards 
the Heavens row? about fot hl luke, 
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has alſo-added another much more conli- 
derable, 


Human Vertue. 3 


derable, and more excellent. For he has 
made Man the Arbiter of his own Deſtiny, 
the Lord and Soveraign of all his Actions 3 
ſo that, whereas all other Creatures move 
blindly to their Ends, and have their In- 
clinations determin'd, Man performs all 
his Actions with knowledg, and by his 
own proper eleCtion, diſpoling of himſelf. 
W hich illuſtrious prerogative raiſes him 
to that degree, that it likens him to God, 
and gives him a ſhare of that Providence 
with which God governs the World. 
Nor can we. deny, but that this is one of 
the molt exalted, and the moſt ſublime 
of all his Privileges : Yet on the other ſide, 
we are obligd to acknowledg, that it may 
alſo prove fatal to him, and may be the 
cauſe as well of his Ruin as his Felicity. 
For Man being ſo near to himſelf, and to 
remote from Soveraign Gaod, it is much 
more ealte for him to. ſeek his Happineſs 
in Himſelf, and to enjoy a Benefit that is 
ſonear at hand, and ta which his Heart is 
naturally inclin'd, then to raiſe himſe!t 
to the polleftion of God, from whom he 
1s ſeparated by ſuch. immenſity of ſpace. 
'Belides, his Mind is cover'd with a veil 
of Sence, which is the reaſon that oft- 
%5. 45.64 B 2 time 
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times he looſes the proſpett of real Good, 
and miſtakes Pleaſure, Wealth, and Ho- 
nour, ' which are but the Shadows of real 
Felicity, for the Thing it (elf. '- ©. : | 
At this time of imminent danger, Pru- 
dence offers her (elf, ſteddily to: dire@ his 
footſteps, to ſhew him the only 'Mark 
at which he ought to aim, and the Obs» 
zet where he can only meet with repoſe, 
and the accompliſhment of all his wiſhes. 
This important function, which is only 
proper to Prudence, is {uthcient to advance 
ir infinitely above all other Vertues; and 
makes it ſeem to.us as the very Eye of the 
Soul, For thoall the Vertues are highly 
valuable in nature, :excellent. in their ef- 
tes, and admirable 1n the variety of their 
officesz yet muſt we all agree, that they 
would every one be blind, ' wandring 
and uncertain; were not Prmdexce their 
Guide; did ſhe not diſcover the'true End 
which they ought :to:-propoſe : to them- 
ſelves, and mark cout the way.which can 
only lead 'emto it.” . 1! | 
' To ſay truth, Prudence 1s'as 1t were a 
foreign Underſtanding, that fortifies and 
brings to perfection the natural Under- 


ſtanding of Man 3 'tis to her that all par- 
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ticular men are beholding for the wiſdom 
of their Condudt ; all well order'd Families, 
and all well regulated Cities, for their Po- 
licy. .'Tis ſhe that ſitting in the Soul cf 
Kings as in her Throne, preſides. in all 
their Councils, and pronounces thoſe Ora- 
cles that cauſe the Glory and the Felicity 
of Kingdoms. Laſtly, it is ſhe that ran- 
ging abroad in their Armies, renders the 
moſt ſavage arid impetuous Difpolitions 
capable of Diſcipline, eltabliſhes Order 1n 
the room of Confuſion, and teaches Va- 
lour the ſecret of being attended with 
Victory. | | 

Theſe wonderful and innumerable et- 
fedts of Prudence, have gain'd her thoſe 
great Encomiums which the Hiſtorians, 
Poets, and Phiiolophers give her, and 
have caugd her to be reverenc'd by the 
wiſe Men in all Ages as a Deity. Inſo- 
much, that as the Perſ#ans adore the Sun, 
becauſe it appears to Seace to be the viſi- 
ble. Creator and Cheriſher of all that 
grows in Nature ; ſo the wiſe Men'have 
attributed to Prudence a kind of Reli- 
gious worſhip, as ſeeming to them to be 
the viſible Cauſe of all the happy Events 


of Human Life. Tis our Ignorance, ſays 
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« a cettain Poet, which makes us imagine, 
«* that blind Chance governs all Human 
* Afﬀairs. *Tis our miſtake, 6 Fortune, 
*that has plac'd Thee in Heaven, which 
* has made us believe, that thy capricious 
* Decrees regulate our AGions : 


Wh.te Prudence Reighs, no Deity 
From that ſame Breaſt can abſent be. 


« Prudence deprives* thee of thy Power, 
* and deſtroys thee of thy Divinity 3 *tis 
* ſhe alone that has the power to make 
* us happy 3 and her Laws alone, obſerv'd 
* or violated, arethe cauſes of our Good 
&* or Evil Deſtiny, 

Nothiog fo clearly ſhews us the ridi- 
culous: vanity-of men, as thar fame plea- 
ſure which they take to' be undeceiv'd 
from popular Opinions:; and yet at the 
ſame time'they are undeceiv'd, to deceive 
themſelves after another manner. For cer- 
tally 'tis 4 great abſurdity, ' to refer all 
Events t6,a Caufe' o' irregular; and blind 
as Fortiine.” But on the other ſide; it is 
ap Ftemt an efrot to look upon Pradence 
as the infallible ſoutce of our Happinefs, 
ahd the proſperity of Families, Common- 


wealths, 
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wealths, and Empiresz as we (hall ſhew 
4n due place. 

To make it therefore evident, That the 
good Opinion which Men have of Pru- 
dence is ill grounded, we necd no more 
then to examin the Nature of Ven with- 
out prejudice, and conlider that it is al- 
ways full of diſtruſt, timorouineſs, and un- 
certainty 3 which proceeds from the ob- 
ſcurity and inconſtancy of the matter. 
For ſhe has to do with Men, whoſe Hearts 
are impenetrable, and who are continually 
ſubje& to change, thro the lightneſs of 
their humour, thro the ſucce{hion of their 
paſſions, and the diverlity of their inte- 
reſts. $o.that as Heraclitzs aflur*d us, that 
he could have no natural Knowledg, be- 
cauſe the Object of the Sciences ought to 
be ' conſtant, but that Nature was in a 
perpetual motion, ſtill giiding along like 
a ſtream, where we can never conſider 
the water, becauſe it paſſes away before 
we can well look upon it 3 ſo we may 
affirm in like manner, that Pradence can 
aſſure herſelf of nothing; ſeeing that Man 
is never in the ſame poſture, but varies 
in- his Diſpofition and AﬀeCtions thro an 
infinite number of Cauſes both internal 
and external, 1 ads 
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I admire with the reſt of the world, 
the ways that Ariſtotle has diſcqver'd to 
facilitate perſwaſion by rouſing the pal- 
ons that are predominant: in men. In a 
word, it frequently happens, that- Sub- 
miſtions will move the. moſt inhuman and 
cruel to Pity and Compaſiion ; that with 
Menaces we foree'the Timorous to yeild:; 
and that with Money we obtain our de- 
fires from perſons uninterefſed. But I can- 
not ſee, how 'Pradence can ſafely make 
uſe of theſe, no more then upon the Ava- 
rice of one in whom deſire of Reyenge 
upon his Fnemy may be more powerful, 
at the very time that I promiſe my ſelf to 
corrupt him with the offer of a large 
SUM, | 

But a Perſon of vaſt Natural parts, who 
is of great experience, and who is other- 
ways Learned, and compleatly read 1n 
Hiſtory, Shall not he att with fecurity ? 
Yes; it he meet with ſubje&ts and occafi- 
ons altogether like to thoſe which he has 
{:en or obſerv'd in Hiſtory. But 1t 1s as 
rarely poſſible to meet with this Reſem- 
blance as to find out two Men of the ſame 
Complexion and Features. 'Tis-no true 
Conſequence in Phylic, that a — 

that 
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that has' been given with ſucceſs to that 
Choleric perſon will cure. another. - For 
Choler , ſays Galen, is not- only different 
from all other Humonrs, but varies alſo 
from it ſelf. : And this difficulty to encoun- 
ter ſubjects and occaſions altogether alike, 
1s the reaſon that Prudence and Phylic are 
much indebted to Hazard 3 and that Pru- 


- dent Men and wiſe and wary Phyſitians 


proceed with ſo much caution, and -take 
ſo much care beforethey determine, How 
did uncertainties fill the Soul of Alexar- 
der with reſtleſs trouble and inquietude, 
the Night before the Battel of Arbela ? 
So that we cannot -1magine a greater con- 
fuſton at” Sea between -contending Surges 
and mountainous Billows, -when agitated 
by tempeſtuous Winds, «ther in the Breaſt 
and Soul of Alexander, where ſo many 
various thoughts and palkons at that time 
ſtrupled together. | 

It is clear then, that Human Prudence 
15: erroneous and - uncertain, and that 
there 1s no ſecure reliance-upon it for any 
true ſucceſs.or proſperity. But it is not 
enough to have ſhewn, that it js unpro- 


fitable, we-muſt alſo prove it to be hurt- 


ſul. Which is a Truth we may be eaſily 


COn- 
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convinc'd of, after we have freed our 
ſelves of all manner of prejudice ; if then 
we do but examine, whether Pradence 
does- not frequently do 'much miſchief, 
with her circumſpeCtion, het. ſcruples, and 
Her cautions. How many has ſhe not 
perplex'd 2 How. many grand Aﬀeairs has 
ſhe not caus'd io miſcarry 2. How many 
Fatnilies has ſhe not undone 2 How many 
preat Fortinnes' have been made 3 how 
many Treaties have been advantageouſly 
concluded ; how many Victories won, con- 
trafty to the Rules of Pruderce ? The Bat- 
tel 'which Alexander won , not far from 
the Banks of Gramcws, which made way 
for all his ſucceeding Renown, was it not 


lookt upon by the Romans as a piece of 


Raſhneſs, that deſery'd to be ſeverely 
puniſh'd 2 And that River which, as I may 
ſo ſay, was the Cradle of his Glory, might 
it not as well have prov'd his Tomb? I 
is impoſlible for us to have other perſwa- 
ſions then theſe , when we remember, that 
the Enterprize of Lucullus againſt Tigrancs 
attended with Victory -and the Deteat of 
an hundted thouſand men, was neverthe- 
leſs both cenſur'd and blam'd at Rome 5 
when we remember, [ lay, that the _—_ | 
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of that grave and judicious People did 
not think it a thing fitto applaud the da- 
ring Temerity of the General of an Ar- 
my, becauſe it had profper'd 3 nor to ap- 
prove a Succeſs that had. advanc'd the 
Glory of the Empire, fince it was from 
a Cauſe that might have been its Ruin; 
If you would fee an Example of a Battel 
lolt thro the Councels of Military Pr#- 
dence, and after all the care imaginable 
taken to fecure the Victory, caſt but an 
eye upon the Battel of Poitzers, and there 
behold King John incxorable, and haugh+ 
tily refuſing to the Prince of ' Wales the 
Peace which he [bught with ſo much ear- 
neſtne(s, and upon Conditions fo advan- 
tageousz Doubtleſs, the Afſurances which 
the King then had-of Victory, were both 
probable and rational : For he found him- 
{elf at the Head of four and fifty thouſand- 
Men, accompanied with ' his four Sons, 
the- Duke of Or/eaxs his Brather, two 
Marſhals of Feance,tive and twenty Dukes, 
Counts, and Great Lords, and all the Nv- 
bility of Fraxce; yet notwithſtanding all 
this Force, he was defeated and taken Pri. 
ſotier-by the Princes ſo weak-at that time 
that he had: ſcarce Ten thouſand fighting 

men 
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men19 the Field, and thoſe foill provided. 
with Victuals, that they had but for one 
day a ſcant remainder leftz and ſo far 
advanced into the heart of the Kingdom, 
that to all outward appearance it was 
impoſhible for him to retreat. - The Bat- 
tels thus gain'd and loſt contrary to all 
probable ExpeQation afford us ' hrs 
occaſions to obſerye, that there is not in 
that ſame judgment which.men make of 
Human Actions, a merit and fvlidity ſufh- 
cient to weigh down the Ballance; but 
that it is only their Succeſs that has the 
power to advance their Fame. In a word, 
a Great Perſonage in their Opinion, 1s 
not He who is endued with all the Qua- 
lities of ſuch an one, tho he perform upon 
all occaſions, what ever becomes a Great 
Perſon 3 but they -delay to form their 
judgments til] Fortune has declar'd her 
fel, And then it is, that they debaſe'a 
Wiſe and Valiant Captain below the Vul- 
earſort, and extol a Succeſsful Raſh Com- 
mander for an Illuſtrious General. _ -* 
- But this is that which deſerves our Ad- 
miration, that after all the Earth has-re- 
ſounded with the noiſe of the Atchieye- 
ments of Famous Captains, and that ” 
! 
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the World has applauded to Heaven Won- 
ders of their Valour and: their.Prudence, 
God himſelf by the mouth of one of his 
Prophets thus inſtrutts us, Learn where is 
Wiſdom, learn where is Valour. Giving us 
thereby-to underſtand, that it. is only to 
bis Wiſdom and his Soveraign Power that 
alk.the Effects of their Valour and Pru- 
dence belang 3; and that the Force and 
Induſtry at -men, avail no farther then 
"tis His pleafure.they ſhould belerviceable. 
So. that we may ſay to all thele glorious 
Conquerors: t never would have been with- 
in your Power ta ſubdue the Univerſe, had 
# not been Bequeath'd ye from above. ' Fou 
are only the Miniſters to execute the ſevere! 
Decrees. of Gods Fuſt ce, and the Arms 
which:be makes uſe of to puniſh the hanghty 
Rebellion of Mex. It is be, ſays the Scrip+ 
ture, who diſpenſing Fear as well as.ViGory, 
capfourds with ov: rſpohts and errors all your 
Enemies, and overturns whatever oppeſei 
yaw March. It is hethat delivers your. Ad- 
henſaries into your hands, and revenges : at 
length the public Violation of bis Laws by the 
Rin and utter Extirpation of your Oppoſers, 
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Verum: Inclementia Divum 
Has evertit opes, fternitque 2 Culmine 'Tro- 
Jam. . kJ 160: 
© The loſs of the Battel of Pharſalia is a 
convincing proof .of the Truth of 'this. 
Pompey had beaten Ceſar at Dyrrachum, 
he had two-great Armiesin the Field ; his 
Navy ſo ſtrong, that it was ſuppoſed- ins 
vincible, His Army at Land, much more 
numerous then Ceſars. His Cavalry 'the 
Flower of all the Roman Gentry, conliſt> 
ing. of ſeven thouſand Horſe, whereas C#- 
far had no more then five thouſand. - His 
Infantry five and forty thouſand (trongs 
Cefers but two and twenty. Pomp-y aboun- 
ded. with Money. and Proviſion 5 he had 
the Seca hisFriend-; all the: Ports, all-the 
ſtrong Places; ' freedom-to range 'every 
where,” andthe whole (Country for\s 
Kerear” * 5 hh 2 nn 9, IN 
On thz other fide; all the Cities ſhut 
their Gates apainſt Ceſar ;- he was reduced 
to-that neceflity , and in tbat dire want 
of- Provifions 'that he was'forc'd to dif- 
lodge his Camp every day to find Viqu- 
als for his Men. 
Poms, 


go. 
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Pompey's Army was encouraged by 
their Number, and the Grandeur of their 
Party. For all thz Senators, all that were 
Hiluſtrious by Deſcent, famous for their 
Merit, or conſiderable for their Power, 
had ſided with Pomp-y,.  Infomuth, that 
Rome (eem'd to be 1emav:d to the Plains 
of Pharſalia,cand Pomp-y's Pavillion laokt 
like the Senate- Houſe. 'Mare'then:all this, 
the Kings anu- Prirces in / Alliance with 
the Romans had all taken his' part ,' C:4+ 
ſar ſo abandon'd, that the Commanders! 
and Officers of the Army which he brought 
out of Spazz, daily deſerted. him. Laſtly; 
Pompey ieem'd ta be animated. by the- 
Juſtice of his Cauſe, which. encauragid: 
him to' hope for the Protection: bf Hea+: 
ven 3 beſides, that . he had\the Prayers. 
and good wiſhes of all the People. Where-; 
as; Ceſar was the object of the. Curſes and' 
Hatred "of all the World, as being lodkt 
upon 3s the 'od1ous Opprettar of the pubs! 
lick Liberty. However, norwithſtanding/ 
all theſe Advantages Poapey-lo(t the Bat- 
tel, and that after Auch. an:ignominious 
manner, that when we compare what be 
did, to what he ought to, have done, ta 
what other great Captains do, and to what 

him 
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himſelfi bad - done,. we hardly know him 
again, but are forc'd to. ſeek .in Pompey 
for Fompey the Great. For had he been. 
the Great Pompey, Would he have taken 
a Fright at the very fir{t Diſorder of. his 
Army ? Would' he have deſpair'd as ſoon 
as ever he (aw his Cavalry. give ground-? 
Or inſtead. of. putting a ſtop -( with his: 
Sword in his'hand) .to thoſe that fled, as, 
Ceſar did at the Battel | of Dyrrachum, 

Would he: have Tetir'd to his Tent, and 
ſate down there; without ſpeaking ſo much 
as 'one word, as it he had been immoye-. 
able, aſtoniſh'd, and Tunder-ſtruck ? Why 
did: we not: behold him in the midlt-of. 
his Troops, like Alexander at the Battel; 
of Arbela, when the Chariots of Darias,' 
arm'd with Sythes, had broken and much} 
endammag'd his Cavalry, encouraging his: 
Captains and. Soldiers, rallying their diſ- 
order'd Ranks, returning: firſt himſelt 40; 
the. Charge, :reriewing the Fight by his: 
Words and his Example too, .and doing! 
the-Duty :as;well. of a private Soldier 4s, 
of:a:i\Commander.? Why did he not fight; 
on tothe laſt, and receive whole flights, 
of: Arrows thro his Breaſt, like Epaminon, 
das at the Battel of Mantines, that "—_ 
hurl our 
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Human Vertue, 17 
lour could not oycrcome; and force his - 
Deſtiny, it might at leaſt have ſery'd him 
to ſave his Honour. Doubileſs he would: 
not have fail'd in any of theſe Attempts; 
nay, he would baye ated magnanimouſly 
in every one, had he: been (till. himſelf. 
But he was no. more the ſame Great Por 
pey, who at the Age of Four and twenty 
years Vanquiſh'd Domiri, with the 
Slaughter of twenty thouſand of his men z 
and who in forty days-reconquer'd Africa, 
This is no longer that Captain under whoſe 
Conduct the Roman Arms had been Vidtos 
rious during ſo long a feries-of Years; and 
who, by the incredible namber of his At- 
chievements, had extended the Limits of 
the Empire, -in Africa.and Exrope, as-far 
as the Ocean; and 1n-Aſ#a, to the Pro. 
vinces lying upon the Hyrcanean and Red 
Sea. This 1s a Perſon heartleſs, without 
judgment, . carelels of Glory , a ſlothful 
Spettator, and. ignominious. of the, Ruin 
of. his own Army 3- who when he ſaw the 
Victor. enter. his Camp , quitted his very 
Armour, and ſhifting himſelf into a Ha 
bit agreeable to his bad Fortune, betook 
himſelf to his Heels, 


c | 1. True 
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True it is, that Ceſar blam'd Pompey 
for commanding his formoſt Ranks to ſtay 
and receive the firſt Charge of the Ene- 
mies;z and attributed to that part of Fow- 
P:y's Orders the ].ofs of the Battel. For, 
lays he, a Great Captain-ought never to 
deprive himſelf of the Advantages of the 
firlt Attacks, which are uſually moſt ve- 
hement and vigorous. 

' But the Juſtice of this Acculation does 
not {o clearly appear : For if it be ſuch 
an advantage to 'Aflail the tormoit Ranks, 
as Ceſar alledges, it may be deem'd as well 
no leſs a piece of Policy to ward off the 
firſt Blows, and-then- to fall in upon the 
Enemy ,- when their firſt fury.. is almoſt 
fpent; He'alfo cenſures Pozepey tor leve- 
ral' other overlights, thro that. Ignorance 
of his,* whick-only acknowledg'd/Humin 
Cafes tobethe Cauſes of Haman Events. 
"Bat! the ſudderi':change 'of Pompey's 
Fortunes; raiſes our Contemplations much 
higher; and-inftrudts' us more: {ublimely, 
Thtit *hat fame: Dread which ſeiz'd his 
Heart, where Fear never” enter'd' before, 
was # Divine Terror, a ſtroke from the 
Hand of the moſt Onmipbtent; who fre+ 


guently {mires in this manner, to teach 
I" * Great 
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Great Captains, and Admirers of their At- 
chievements, that Proſperity and. their 
Victories are only: the | Effefts of thoſe 
Councels and that Courage which He 1n- 
ſpires ingo their Breaſts 3 and that He, ha- 
ving the ſole diſpoſal of their Hearts in 
bis Hands, bereaves *em of their Strength 
and Reſolution when he pleaſes 3 and 
when it is his pleafyreto, ruin and deliver 
then into their Enemy's hands, he has no 
more ta do,. but. to withdraw his Aſlt- 
ftancezand then the Valour, the Puiſſance, 
and the. Induſtry of Men drop. to the 
ground. of themſelves, . as having loſt their 
only ſupport. There is no King, lays the 
Oracle .of, the Holy Ghoſt, who is ſav'd 
by the .quultitude of an Hoſt. A mighty 
Man is: not delivered hy his Strength. 
And that ſime Manag'd Horſe, in which 
a Warrigur puts his Confidence, after ma- 
ny trials of Courage, and being preferv'd 
by the Generous Breaſt, ſhall fail him at 
laſt in bis molt prefling Neceflities. It 
then the diſcouragement which frequently 
happevs to the moſt famous Captains, be 
an. evident Demonſtration thar God is the 
Arbiter and foveraign Diſpoſer of the Suc- 
cels in War; the confuſion and tudden c<c- 

BEE S 9 &liple 
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clipſe of their tranſcending parts, is a much 
more palpable proof. For we find, that 
in the mid(t of all rhoſe means that are in 
their power to reeſtabliſh their Affairs, 
they have neither the Wir nor the Inven- 
tion to make uſe of any one. Which 
blindneſs and overſight was apparent thro 
the whole Condutt of Pompey : For when 
he might have ruin'd Ce/ar without the 
hazard of a Battel, and when he had at 
command fo many nieans to prevent his 
own loſs, or to have recoyer'd and re- 
pair'd the loſs ſuſtain'd, he had not the 
underſtanding to make uſe of any one. 

© God istcrrible, fays the Sacred Wri- 
< tings, chiefly to the Kings of the Earth 3 
© whenever he pleaſes, he deprives them 
&« of their Underſtanding, and then they 
&« dream of making themſclves formidable 
« by the Puiflance of their Arms, by the 
&« Number of their Chariots, by the Mag- 
© nificence and Grandeur of their Equi- 
-* page 3 but he that fits in Heaven, de- 
« rides their Projects, makes Himſelf more 
« formidable then they, and with a Word 
* of his Indignation, daſhes 'em to'pieces, 
* like Pots of Clay, / CEE T 
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Behold. the Condutt which God ob- 
ſerv'd in reſpe& of Darizs. This haughty 
Monarch was fully perſwaded, that the 
innumerable Number of his People, the 
immenfe Riches which the ConjunCtion 
of two Empires furniſh'd him withall, ren- 
der'd. his Puiſſance invincible. He lookt 
upon Alexander as a raih and inconſide- 
rate young man, a kind of Knight Ad- 
venture; and he had commanded his 
Guards to ferch him to Court both Fet- 
ter'd and 'Manacl'd. Nor did the Loſs 
of the Battel of //4s diminiſh his Pride, 
nor had as yet made him change his Lan- 
guage 3 chuſing rather to impute his Loſs 
to tis own Viſtake, for Aſlailing the Ene- 
my in'the narrow Paſſages of the Cliciar 
Mountains, then to' Alexander's Valour ; 
and afſur'd himſelf of Victory; could he 
but draw the Gyec7an3 down jftothePlain. 
But he had no ſooner cover'd the Plains of 
Arbela with his Army of eight' hundred 
thouſand Men, when Alexander, whom 
God made uſe of to. humble the Pride of 
that preſlumptuous Monarch, utterly de- 
feated his numerous Hoſt with a handful 


of Men, ſlew a hundred thouſand of the 


Perſians, and totally ruin'd in one day 
C3: the 


Multitude and Refs 
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Holy Scripture,. wonderfully confirms all 
| this 
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this to be a Truth. For fince we can- 
not without Impiety believe, that he takes 
upon him any Name unjuſtly or unde- 
ſervedly, it behoves us to beſtrongly per. 
ſwaded, that while he declares himſelf 
the Lord: of” Hoits, He it, is that is the 
Author of Victory to whom he pleaſes, 
and that he regulates the Succeſſes of War 
according to the Laws of his Juſtice and 
Wiſdom. $0 that however men may at- 
tribute all Events in War, both extraor- 
dinary and ſurprizing, to Chance and For- 
tiitie, 'which they look upon as the blind 
Cauſe of all accidents bath ſudden and 
unexpected 3 yet both the one. and the 
other are falſe judgments which the mi- 
ſtakes of men has brought forth 3. thoſe 
Adventures ſeeming ſtrange and odd, in 
regard of our' Ignorance, not in reſpect 
of Gods Providence, which governs all 
thoſe Events and baniſhes all manner of 
hazard from the World. T ſhall conclude 
with the words of the learned Boetins, 
&.That the Care of Providence is ſo wile 
and univerſal, that it leaves nothing to 
«the raſh Power of Fortune. | 
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| CHAP. 1I, 
SINCERITY. 


"| Here is not any Vertue which we 
may be tempted to. believe more 
truly- a Vertue then Szxcerity 3 for there 
is not any that. has more beautiful ap- 
pearance. . It-is; the. moſt amiable and 
the moſt beneficial of all the Vestues that 
ſerve to bind and uphold. Society. *Tis 
the foundation of Truſt and Afſurance ; 
*ris the repoſe.and ſecurity of intercourſe. 
Withour her we are of all particular and 
private Diſcourſes as ſo many Traps and 
Snarcs 3 all the Deligns which others com; 
municate to us, we look upon as obſtacles 
to our own 5: and all men with whom we 
converſe as Enemies that may ſurprize us, 
Without her we: converſe and diſcourſe 
together with- as' much fear as.thoſle who 
travel by Night upon the brink of Pres. 
CIPIces. 
The real Cauſe of that Eſteem which 
we 
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wehave for Human Vertues proceeds from 
this, that we only conſider their Fundt- 
ons ; that is to fay, that variety of Du. 
ties which men are enjoin'd todiſchargez 
and becauſe they never examine what thoſe 
Ends are which they propoſe when they 
acquit themſelves of thoſe ſeveral De- 
voirs, Tho without the knowledg of 
thoſe Ends, it is impoſſible judgment of 
their Vertues. © When we lee a Man, 
« ſaith St. Auſtin, that never encroaches 
* upon his Neighbour's Lands, and per- 
© petually caretu] how he offers any pre- 
& zjudice to his Goods or Perſon, at firſt 
< we are apt to think this man juſt. But 
«we change our opinion, when we ap- 
« prehend that thiz man abſtains from in- 
&« vading his, Neighbours Eſtate for fear 
« only of being proſecuted at Law, and 
«leſt he- ſhould conſume his own in de- 
<« fending what he has violently taken 
&« from another. _ 

It is not fo with a perſon of Sincerity. 
We give him that title ſo long as we find 
him to be cordial and open-hearted, and 
that we may depend upon his word, be- 
cauſe it is not in his power to diſguiſe 
his thoughts. But when we have ſounded 

him 
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and perceive that he makes uſe of his 
Sincerity as a Veil to cover his Deſigns, 
and. that his franknels is only a means to 
obtain his ends, owr TIdea's of the ſame 
perſon are then quite different, * 
But what are the ends, or what the 
proſpect of a Sincere man. The firſt is 
to oblige his Friends, and all thoſe-with 
whom he has any familiarity or dealing, 
to diſcourſe ſincerely with him, ta con- 
ceal nothing from him, to the end he may 
underſtand the truth of their ſentiments, 
their inclinations, and their affairs; as 
alſo to know the truth of what paſſes 
abroad, as accidents and (tories the moſt 
ſecret and moſt full of curioſity 3 ſo*that 
Curioſity is here the principal Caufe of 
his Sincerity. Now in regard that this 
was the ſecond] Paſſion that ſprang up'in 
the heart of man, and that it ſucceede 
next to that of inordinate Self-love, and 
had a conſiderable ſhare in his fall, doubt- 
leſs this paſſion cannot but be extrearn] 
violent ; and tho her violence be unknow 
becauſe not obvious to the ſence, yer js 
it calie to perceive it by that eager de- 
fire which hurries us to gadd after Novel. 
tics, Shews, and new Acquaintance3 eſpe- 
clally 
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cially where we hear of Wit and Beauty, 
or 'any thing of extraordinary parts. Let 
us apply this to our purpoſe, and let us 
ſay, that we may diſcover Curioſity to 
be a violenr Paſſion, by our violent liſt- 
hing after public and private News, and 
by the pleaſure which we. take in hear- 
Ing 'it 3 Which is ſo great, that it is the 
moſt delightful employmetrit cfour Lives ; 
mſbmuch, that this pleaſure. ſe:ms to be 
hot only the divertiſement, but the very 
moutifhment of our thoughts ; for we grow 
melancholy when we are in. places bar- 
ren'of Tales and Stories, or if being re- 
tir'd into the Country our Friends 1N 
Town or at Court are negligent or for- 
petful to ſend us the weekly occurrences, 
We need not wonder then, it-men that 
now 'adays live 'luch a Life of Paſſion, 
labour with fo much earneſtneſs to gra- 
tifie a Paflion 19 lively and vehement as 
Cutioſity 3 atd that there are ſo many 
who make uſe of <incerity as a Bait to 
alliire their Friends to open their Hearts, 
and truſt 'em with what is moſt proper 
for their {xtisfaCtion. 

' We ſhall better apprehend, that there 
are ſcveral perſons that are Sincere out 


of 
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of a reſpect to themſelves, and to feed 
their Curiolity, when we conſider, that 
moſt parts of Friendſhips are deceitful, and 
that the frequent ruptures (proceeding 
from the cold correſpondencies which 
perſons frank and open-hearted find. jn | 
their Friends ) ariſe from hence, that they 
did not receive that Benefit from their 
Amity which they expc&ed. I mean, that 
we are not abſolutely offended that the 
Sincerity of our Friends is not equal to 
ours, but that their want of Sincerity de- 
prives us of the knowledg of their Sen- 
riments, their Deſigns, and their private 
Intelligences, | 
The ſecond pretence to Sincerity.,1s ' 
upon this account, that men may tell 'em {| 
the Truth 3 which they deſire not ſo much 
out of a Love of Truth, or any averſion 
to err2r or falſhood, but fearing. the 1g- 
nomy of being Deceiv'd. For man at his 
firſt Creation reverenc*d- Truth of that | 
reſpe& which he bore to God, and that 
he might live under Divine direction 3 
and avoiding Error that lead him aſtray. 
But now he admires Truth for another 
reaſon, becauſe it is an ornament to-his 
mind, and ſutable to his excellence above 
Otner 
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other Creatures, and hates Error and De» 
lufion only becauſe they are 1ignominious. 
Now we are fenſible of this ſhame, when 
believing that we have fot a long time 
enjoy'd the friendſhip and confidence of 
fuch and ſuch perſons, we at length come 
to diſcover that we are abus'd, that they 
have all along diſguis'd their Friendſhip, 
and conceal 'd from us their moſt impor- 
tant affairs. 

In the third place men. of Sinccrity 
pretend to remove from themſclves all 
ſuſpition of double dealing and knavery. 
For in regard they find, that Knavery 
ruins irreparably their Reputation, they 
conceive an extraordinary averfion to it, 
and look upon Sincerity as a Vertue pro- 
per to make 'em eſteem'd, and tofix 'em 
upon the Baſis of true Honelty. They alſo 
hope to acquire the good will of all the 
world, by their frankneſs of proceeding, 
and by the fincerity of their words. Nor 
are they deceiv'd, for upon the ſame ſcore 
that they ſhun Falſhood and Diflimula- 
tion, they love and ſeck after perſons of 
Sincerity 3 they alſo deſire their preter- 
ment, and gladly ferve 'er upon all. oc- 
eakons. For this is one thing which = 
CEN? a 
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of Sincerity aim at z as not being ſatisfied 
that their Sincerity begers them the eſteeqy 
and friendfhip of men, upleſs they may 
be alſo lerviceable to 'em in their -partt- 
cular affairs. LT” 
| Laſtly, we make a profeſlion of Sin- 
cerity to the end that: others may have 
a firm belief in us, and'may give credit 
fo our- words, For nothing flatters our 
Vanity ſo much, as that Authority which 
our. Words have acquir'd: thro the good 
opinion which men have of our Sincerity. 
So that it is the principal endeavour men 
of Sincerity propole .that are unbyaſsd:; 
And when they are nicely Ambitious, 'tis 
their only aim, ef 
We find.at Court, even amongſt thoſe 
who are moſt addicted to Intrigue, ſeveral 
that counterfit a ſincere aſpe&, which they 
ſtrive ro make appear as natural as poſſt- 
bly they can, accommogating likewiſe to 
the ſincerity of their Looks the tone. of 
their Voice and geſture of. their Body, 
They affet a free and open Countenance, 
and a genuine Behaviour, to gain Credix 
among thoſe with whom they have to 
deal. This fort- of formal \Sincerity we 
find in Chief Miniſters of State, in Am- 
WO uu” bafſadors; 
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baſſadors, in men of Bulineſs, and gene- 
rally in-public Perſons. And fo !ong as 
they are dextrous at it, it ſerves 'em tq 
conceal their Deligns, and is the reafon 
that men believe and put a confidence in 
them; and it ſets them at liberty to fol- 
low; their Inclinations and their Interefts 
contrary to-their Oaths and Engagements, 
qut of confidence that. whatever they do 
will be always well interpreted. ' 

. There is aneſort of Sincerity that pro- 
ceeds from the force of Seif-love. This 
we meet with in perſons downright and 
of mean capacities, who upon all occali- 
ons diſplay the reality of their thoughts, 
not having the power nor the addrels to 
conceal them, So that whereas men. of 
parts ſo ſpeak and behave themſelves, that 
they ſeem not to valuc their own Inte- 
rclts3-theſe perſons who enjoy nothing but 
what 1s natural, preſcntly diſcloſe the In- 
tereſt that opens their Lips and ſets 'em 
at work, in regard the violence of their 
Self-love diſcovers and betrays 'em. 

; Belides theſe forts of Sincerity, there is 
one ſort more that follows the temper of 
the Body, which may be term'd, Natural 


Siigerity. * For there are Vertues of 


6 Tem- 
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*Temperament ( fays Ariſtotle), that is, 
* Diſpoſitions and Inclinations to exer- 
« cife certain Vertues. For as there are 
ſome perſons born Couragious, others 
Chaſt, fo there are others naturally Sin- 
cere, and ſuch as put a real force upon 
themſelves when they are conſtrain'd 
to diſſemble, There are others altoge- 
ther oppoſite to theſe, who can never 
away with frank and free diſcouiſe, but 
take a peculiar delight in practiſing Diſſ- 
mulation. This kind of Diſpofition have 
I obſerv'd in ſeveral Perſons, and parti- 
cularly in ſome Women, who tho very 
Loyal to their Husbands, yet were not at 
' all Sincere to them. | | 
Sincerity then is an- opening of the 
Heart, or a politic frankneſs that ſerves us 
to gain the eſteem and friendſhip of Ho- 
neſt men; or a fear to be accounted a 
Cheat ; or a natural inclination to ſpeak 
- What a man thinks; or a nice ambition 
that men ſhould ſet an implicite value 
upon our words, Among the counterfit 


Sincere, Sincerity is a refin'd piece of | 


Knavery, and in them the ſincere aſpe&t 


15 the leaſt ſincere. | 
But 
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But Chriſtian and vertuous Sincerity 
1s not the effect of any Intereſt or Pat- 
ſion, not fo much as of that Paſſion to 
be thought Sincere, and they that practiſe 
It pretend to aim at nothing more then 
Obedience to God, who forbids Diflimu- 
lation and double dealing z but tro-up- 
hoid union and a goed correſpondence 
Among Men. *+--$ 
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CHAP. IIL ; 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Riendſhip is a rational Inclination, 
which abides in the perſon that gave 

It Birth. *Tis the original of all the Hap- 
pineſs that is to be taſted in Life. Who 
can think Life it ſelf alive, {aid the ancient 
Poet Ennis, without the ſweet enjoyment 
of Friendſhip > * Who can live without 
« Friends, fays Ariſtotle, tho he enjoy'd 
*all other Felicities? ©It ſome Deny, 
& ſays Cicero, ſhould place us in afſolitude, 
© the molt delighttul and abounding in 
<« plenty,upon this hard condition, that we 
* (hould have no Communication with 
* any perſon whatſoever, would it not 
<« he impoſlible to lead a Lite (o ungrate- 
&« ful and weariſome ? which proceeds from 
hence, that Man having an invincible 
inclination to expand himſelf beyond the 
bounds of any Confinement, becomes a 
troubte and burthen to himſelf when he 
Can- 
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cannot gratifie his paſſions by imparting 
them to others. Now in a Detert he 
would be depriv'd of that Coniolation 3 
nay he conld not reap that benefit by So- 
ciety it ſelf; even they who live tagether 
in the ſame place, would live as it werem 
a Deſert in the mid(t of Company, if their 
Hearts were not united,or that there were 
not an Internal tye and afloctation one a- 
mong another 3 which 1s the reaſon that 
Friendſhip, which cauſes the union of 
Hearts, is fo highly valued and fought for 

by all the World. | 
But this-ligh price of Friend(hip, do's 
not conſiſt in the ſole delight, in a ſtrict 
and fettPd Correſpondence between two 
Freinds, © There1s yet a higher value to 
« be ſet upon it, fays Ariſtotle, becaule it is 
* extreamly beneficial, For it is profita- 
© ble, ſays he, toall Ages and all Conditt- 
* ons. To Princes and Oreat Men, it is 
« ſerviceable in the diſcharge of that Obli- 
* gation, which chiefly belongs to their 
* Quality, and to ſhare fome part of their 
« wealth tothoſe whom they honour with 
* their Favour. She aſfliſts with her pru- 
« dent Counſels thoſe that are m Profpe- 
*rity3z and teaches 'em that great Secret 
D 2 © how 
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© how to avoid Envy, Poverty arid all 
© Calamitics of Lite look upon her as 
their. Sanctuary. - She moderates the 
* traniports of Youth by her wholeſom 
© AUmonitions. Sheſuccours and comforrs 
*o0k agezand they that are inethe vigor of. 
*rheir years reap coniiderable advantages 
* from-her 21d Fora man that has ſolid and 
© vertaous Eriends gains from their.ex-. 
© periences, and fortifies himſclf by their: 
<example in the exerciſe of Vertue, 
Neither does Friendſhip confine her 
{cli to the profit and advantage of par- 
ticulzr perſons; ſhe aſſumes to- her (lf 
the eltablithing and raiſing of whole Fa-- 
milies,-and prides: her felt if being the: 
fource and original. of the Grandeur and' 
Felicity: of Empires; . For which; reaſon 
the' molt prudent Legiflatars, as Ariſtotle' 
has:!obſerv'd, have taken more' particular 
care to-tn{truct their people how to pre- 
ſexye perpetual. F'rizndibip/.one .among 
another, then ro enact+ ſevere Laws: to 
prevent the violation. of. Juſtice. For 
they ſaw well, that FriendibipÞ might fſur- 
mount Jufticez//bitt that 1t was very 1m- 
_ probable for Juſtice ro overtop. Friend- 
{hip.. In a word:, whereever Concord 
465 | reigns 
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reigns ( which is the general Friend(hip 
of Fellow-Citizens ) thete is no need to 
tear the. puniſhments of Injury and In- 
juſtice ; for Friends will never wrong one 


another, but rathermutually ſtudy each 0- 


thers advantage. Thereisnoneed, I ſay, to 
tear that any Citizen will encroach upon 
his Neighbours Eſtate, which Friendſhip 
has made his own 3 or that he will wound 
their reputation that is common with his 
own. The Concord of Citizens oneamong 
another is a powerful tye, which will 


Not ſuffer any Intereſt to make a diviſion 3 


nor 15 the moit rigorous Jultice fo ſure a 


'tye for the upholding and preſcrving of 


Order, as mutual Friendſhip. 

It -is not ſo with Juſticez which not 
having any predominance over the Heart 
of man, therefore cannot fo diſpole it that 
it ſhall never dcfire ro do an Injury. Nay, 
tho its authority be never fo great, 1t 
cannot puniſh the Crimes of all tots ct 
People. For which reaſon Ana:har(s 
laught at Solor's delign, when he gave 
him a fight of the Laws which he had 
made for the Common ealth of /i2eas 3 
«Think(t thou, faid he, to curb with fo 
« weak a Rein the Malice any Vioicnce 
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«of Men ? Know'ſt not, that ' Laws-are 
*like the Spiders Web , that catch the 
F flies, which the Hornets quickly ſnap 
 alunder 2 Thus the Torments ordain'd 
© for the puniſhment of Crimes, are for 
* thole perſons that are miſerable and 
* without ſupport, but the wealthy ge- 
© nerally eſcape the rigour of the Law. 
Which is a Truth { well ſupported 
and confirm'd by all the reaſon and ex- 
perience of the world, that we cannot 
ſufficiently applaud Ariſtotle, where he 
ſiys, © That Juſtice was introduced into- 
5 Republics to ſupply and repair the de- 
«fects and failings of Friedſhip. 

Let us now diſcourſe of the Inclina- 
tions of Friendſhip, and confider how they 
are contrary to thoſe of Flattery, The 
latter treacherous, mean, and byals'y, al- 
ways creeps to Fayour and Grandeur, 
The other Noble and Generous, loves 
the miſcrable, and ſignalizes it (elf in mis- 
fortunes. She is kind to perſons aban- 
don'd, comforts and chears up the Heart 
oppreſst with cares and ſecret anguiſh, 
Arid we (ſhould do her wrong not to plice 
among the Veriues a Quality which com- 
prehends and includes them all in _ 
| ar 
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Nor muſt we forget, that it was ſhe who 
wrought thoſe Miracles which Antiquity 
has conſecrated to her Memory 3 that has 
fam'd Greece for perſons obſtinately re- 
ſolv'd to dye one for another; and ce'e- 
brated Rome for Women abandoning their 
Lives that they might be inſeparably uni- 
ted to their Husbands. 

We mult acknowledge in good ear- 
neſt, that there can nothing be more no- 
ble then what men ſay, and what they 
think concerning Friendſhip 3 only we 
could wiſh that it were real. But what 
i5 toO true on the other ſide is this, that 


| all the motions of Nature are Circular 


they who have narrowly oblerv'd the 
Actions of men, aſſure us, that the mo- 
motions of his Will are the ſame ; and 
that he is ſo fix'd and devoted to him- 
ſelf, that every time he goes beyond him- 
{elf to afiſt his Friends in their moſt preſ- 
ſing neceſſities, he returns to himſelf by 
ſome private way 3 And therefore, whar- 
ever men believe or imagin, that he ſerves 
another to be ſerv'd himlelt 3 that he pro- 
cures the fettlement of others, to [ſecure 
his own, or at leaſt to reap the honour 
of his ſeveral Kindneſſes, * All forts of 

* Friend- 
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Friendſlip, ſays Ariſtotle, are Tike fomany 
Rivulets, that rake their riſe- from the 
Spring of Self-love. $0 that that ſame 
Friendſhip which ſeems to us moſt pure, 
15 but the ſeeking of ſome advantages 
which we hope to obtain by that kind- 
neſs which we do to others. True it 1s, 
that it is a neat and dextrous way of 
ſe: king, and thar of all the pretences of 
Scit-Jove, that of Friendihip 1s-the moſt 
honelt, and that which mot genteelly 
covers its farther intentions. For among 
all the various Diſguiſes that man makes 
uſe of to ſucceed in the world, there 1s 
none ſo honourable, as when he {trives 
and Jlabours to appear a zealous and 
faithful Friend. And therefore' we need 
not wonder if it be chictly at the Court, 
where affected Friendſhip expoſes it felt 5 
that there ſhe eres her Theater,and puts 
on all her gawdyHabilimentss And laſtly, 
that there ſhe as her Vaſter-pieces, and 
recites her ſmootheſt and moſt affectionate 
parts 3 ſince it is there that they who 
take that conrſeto attain their ends, make 
the greateſt advantages and obtain the 


bighelt preferments. os 
bas 
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[>Bat'if there be no true Friend(hip, 
wherefore is it, that Miniſters of State and 
Favourites of Kings and Princes are ſo 
zealous to ſerve their abſent and diſgraced 
Friends 2 This Obje&:on has taken deep 
root in the Breaſts of moſt Men, and it 1s 
ſo much the more neceſlary tobe an(wer'd, 
becauſe the Reply will diſcover a kind of 
Miſtery. I ſay then, that the good Offi- 
ces Which for the abſent, and their dili- 
gence to make their advantages of favou- 
rable Conjunctures, are fo far from being 
done out of pure kindneſs, that on the 
contrary they are the meer effects of Inte- 
reſts. A great Miniſter of State teſtifies 
his Zeal for his abſent Friend, and prefles 
continually that he may be recalled home. 
T7. Becanie his Triend having aſhiſted him 
to obr2in the D:i-nity keenjoys, that Mint- 
{ter had loſt his Reputation, had ke not gt- 
ven his Friend that publick mark of his 
acknowledgment, 2, Hedoes it for fear 
lelt the Kirg ſhould have a bad Opimion 
of him, as having frequently thus conlide- 
red with himfelt; What would the King 
think of me, ſhon!d i be filent, and do no- 
thing for him, who hi don- ſo much far 
me? 3, He hasa dclign thar his Friend 

ſhould 
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ſhould be yet more united to his Intereſt, 
4. He is afraid of his Enmity, ſhould he 
return, and he not be concerned in procy- 
ring it. 5. He has this proſpect of the 
future, that ſo long as he had ſhewn him- 
ſelf cordial to his Friend, he ſhould find 
the like that would beſtir themſelves in 
his behalf, (hould it be his turn to fall into 
diſgrace. And this 1s a certain Demon- 
ſtration of what I aſſert, That a true craf- 
ty Courtier is never zealous for his abſent 
Friends, but when he believes the King. 
has (till ſome remaining tenderneſs for 'em, 
but he never troubles himſelf for thoſe 
that have utterly and irreparably loſt the 
good Opinion of the Prince, and are irre- 
coverably faln into hisdifpleaſure. With 
this ſort of abſent Friends, they ſoon 
break off all manner of Correſpondence, 
and raze 'em from their remembrance, as if 
they never had beenin the World, more 
miſerable then the dead, who leave behind 
'emmany timesthoſeFriends that wiſh 'em 
aliveagain, that they might beſtow upon 
'em Employmentsand Offices, which they 
haveat their diſpoſal : Men being gene- 
rally ſo courteous, fo human and gene- 
raus, that they are always ready to _ 
tneEIr 
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their Favours uponthoſe that are not ina 
condition to accept of their Kindneſs. 

After all that has been ſaid, no Man will 
think it an irrational Aſtoniſhment,that ſo 
ſublime an Intellect, - as that of Cicero, 
ſhould follow all the VulgarOpinions,con- 
cerning this ſubject of Friendſhip; and 
that ot all the true Arguments that prove 
there isnot any true and unbyaſs'd Friend- 
ſhip, not one ſhould be able to open his 
Eyes, 

'Tis ſtrange, ſays Cicero, © That ſceing 
&*there are ſo many Millions of Men, all 
$ {trictly bound by the ſame tye of nature, 
* we ſhall hardly throughout the whole 
extent of the Earth, find two real Friends. 
But this can be no wonder to thoſe who 
apprehend that Man is a Priſoner to him- 
ſelf, and that (elf-love 13 a kind of Waiter 
that attends bim every time he ſtirs 
abroad, and brings him home again; For 
it is apparent, that Man being in ſuch a 
condition is not capable of Friendſhip 
ſeeing that by the means of Friendſhip, he 
ought to enter into his Friend, and remain 
in the perſon , whom he loves, *'7Zis a 
ſhame, (aysCicere, * That a Command, an 
* Employment, Mopy or Reputation, 

| ſhould 
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** ſhould have the power to ruin the moſt 
" _* friendly contracted Friendſhips, and 
"** that two Men ſo ſtrongly united and ri- 
<vited together, ſhould ſo eaſily become 
Rivals. And'indeed itis no way proper, 
thata Man who wiſhes his Friend as well 
or better then himſelf, (hould be afflicted 
at the increafe of his Wealth or Honour 5 
nevertheleſs, it creates thoſe Jealouſjesthat 
rend his very Heart, and maugre all the 
violence which he uſes to himſelf, they ap- 
pear in his Countenance, And therefore 
It is falſe, that he wiſhes his Friend thoſe 
advancages of Honour and Preferment,ont 
of any ſentiment of lincerity, as a votary 
for his Welfare. And this reaſon alone 
thould be enough to diſtipate that ſame 
darkneſs which' blinds the World; force 
it to acknowledge, that Vian 1s only amo- 
rous of himſcift, j cannot endure, ſays the 
ſame Author, © That Men ſhould make 
* Jove to grow from Bafinc(s and Intereſt, 
* and that they aicrive formean a birthto a 
* quality ſo exaited; for what havel to do 
*<© with $ciÞ'o, Or whereincanl befervice- 
able to him? 1 ſhall 2n{wer his Queſtion 
with anothers Fo; I would fain know, 


whetl:er there be no more then one thing 
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of which a man ſtands in need, whetherit 
be not as neceflary for him to acquire Ho- 
nour, as to heapup Riches; 'and whether 
all things which ,he does not enjoy, and 
which are proper .to ſatisty his natural 1n- 
clinations, are not ſo many Indigencies ? 
But what are theſe wants and theſe inte- 
reſts that deſtroy thole amities, which to' 
us feem ſo fincere? that we hall ſcein due 
place: 'in themean time, Czcers mult. give 
us leaveto-afſure him (with P/ato,) That 
Friendſhip had its birth trom [zdigence.- 
To this we may add ,::Fhar of all the 
Errors which Citcro has nrarntained upon 
this SubzeR, :that 1s the abluede(t which” 
undertakes to prove, That Freindfhip not” 
only equals the Fortunes. of Fnends , *by* 
laying their Eſtates in common, but alfole-" 
vels ourSentiments for them, with thoſe that 
we have forourſelves, Infomich, fayshe?? 
* That the Name of Friend{hip'periſhes,” 
«if the Aﬀe@ion for our Freinds be not: 4s 
*<fncere, as pret;; as ftrong, and as ten- 
© der, as. that which:webtar:to our felvts>} 
* Whence ir-comes to pals, that we call a: 
« Freind our Other Self, and that we fay, 
*rhat two':Ptrſons link't 'togerher 1n! 
HALLAM 0. < « Friend- 
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« Freindſhip, have but one Heart and one 
& Will. | 

' But whatever theſe Proyerbs ſignihie, 
certain it is, ſays Ariſtotle, < That there 
«1s nothing comes near the Friendſhip 
« which we have for ourſelves; and that 
*jt is both the beginning and the end of 
&« that which we have for others : there- 
& fore where a Man ſhares his Eſtate with 
&« his Friend, where he ſurrenders to him 
«the Employment which he enjoys, 
« where he gives him all the Honour that 
*they have acquired together, upon the 
«me occaſion; when he retires and 
&leavestohis Friend the entire Glory of 
< an Illuſtrous Atchievement : all theſe 
«Ads, ſays the Philoſopher, proceed from 
<& Hence, that Man is (ti]l firſt a Freind to 
<« himſelf.. For he does a!l theſe things 
«<.witha real intent, that they ſhould re- 


<:turn tohimſelf, ſince they all redound to 


« his SatisfaCtion and his Honour. 

. But how comes it to paſs, that fo many 
perſons believe they ſerve their Friends, 
out of pure and fincere Love, and that 


they do not; perceive, that they ſeek them-- 
ſelves in the Services which.they render 


'ett? Tanſwer, That we do not perceive 
what 
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what wedo for ourſelves, in what wedo 
for others,becauſe that the moſt part of the 
time, the motives that engage us toad, ly 
concealed in our Breaſts; and we rather 
chooſeto perlwade our ſelves, that we aCt 
enerouſly and bravely, then to ſtudy the 
Croutidin of our (elves, or toinform our 
ſelves of our ſecret intentions. For ſhould 
we be taken up with theſe Cares, and fre- 
quently examine our own Hearts, they 
would ſoon diſcover the ſecret Springs that 
move us and govern our Actions, when 
we allo be wok regardleſs of Self-Intereſt, 
and would Demonſtrate to us, that there 
isnothing ſo profitable or delightful ro'us, 
or that flatters'our oſtentation ſo much, as 
the very thing weſeck for, when it ſeems 
to us, that we ſeek nothing at all, os 
We muſt therefore acknowledge that 
Cicero had the true Idea of Friendſhip, and 
that he has given a moſt exa& Definition 
of it, where he ſays, Than Friendſhip is the 
perfeit Onion of two wertuous Perſons 3 
and That it is an Aﬀe@iou reciprocal, - eon- 


ftant, ſincere and unbyaſs'd : and we would 


willingly have ſubſcrib'd to his Opinion;if 
inſtead of ſaying, This is Freindſhip, he 
had ſaid, This is that which Friendſhip 


ought 
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ou2ht to be. He alſo ſpoke much better 
then he thought he had, when he affirms 
Friend(hip to be a Divine Vertae, (inceitis 
no where to be tound,but among men tru- 
ly Divine; I mean among true Chriſtians. 
For 4he Freind(hip which. they. profeſs one 
to another, having its Original from God, 
who always acts lincerely for the good of 
his Creatures, obliges *em-to procure the 
Advantages of their Friends, without any 
reſpe& to themſelves. 
As for the, Arguments he brings to 
rove, that Men are capable of a real 
Friendihip, they are extreamly weak :; 
But the molt finewy is this., . * We bnd, 


*{ ſayshe, That Vertueis amiable by our 
6 natural inclinations: , For ita ſane Con- 
<ſtitution pleaſes us, if Riches and Honor 
<« have their allurements,how is it poſſible 
& but. that we {houid be fmitten with 
« Beauty and charms ot Vertye 2 She it is 
hag was. <8 Lite to Freindflyp , ; and ren- 


& ders her powerful and indiſloluble; two 
&« yertuous.. perlons' no. faaner: caſt 'an 
*Lye one upon another, \but they con- 
©qeive a TEciprocal Aﬀection,ſo- that there 
«js no other ground of their Amity but 


*« their Merit ; and as for Profit and Plea- 
* ſure 
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. & ſure, which have..no. ſhare in the-pro- 
| <dndien ,they are on] y the pleaſing fruits 
<« of the happy Conjundion, ; 
This isa {pecious Argument, and dazles 

thoſe: that only ſlightly examine it. But 
they who more ſeriouſly: pry into it, may 
cally diſcover the Falacy : For 'tis appa- 

,xent to all the World, that it there be go 
real Freindſhip, but what i is founded upan 
: Vertue; it is impoſſible that Vertue ſhould 
ſtand when the Foundation is demoliſhed, 
that isto ſay, it there beno ſincere Vertue, 
. which is the work of this Treatiſe to De- 
monſtrate. 

Add to this, that tho we e ſhould ſuppoſe 
thete were Vertues real and lincere, yet 
would it not follow, that they were belo- 
ved for themſelves, lo long as it is{o appa- 
rent, that no man tries Vertue, but only for 
his own intereſt 3 nor is it the uprightneſs 
of the Law which makes him loye the juſt; 
but he has therefore a kindneſs for juſt per- 
ſons, becauſe they offer no violence either 
tohis Eſtate or Honour, Beſides that, we 
are to obſerve, That the moſt excellent 
Vertue, and moſt proper to beget Eſteem 
and Honour, tor thoſe who enjoy thole per- 
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fections of endowment, more frequenly 
awaken our Jealoufie and our Envy. 

We ſhall tee that Sexeca 1s not much 
more to be admir'd then Cicero, when we 
_ him —_— the wonders of _ 

'Pp. Friendſhip, ſays he, is ſo pure a thing, 
That neither 4 O Batios + pealth, nor 
ambition of Honour, nor proſpect of any ſort 
of Intereſt, contributes to its Birth. Where- | 
fore then do we ſeek to make Friends 8 I © 
would make Friends, to give 'em2 a ſhare of 
my Eſtate, to accompany 'em in Exile, to ſuf- 
fer with "ems, the utmoſt rigour of their Miſ- 
fortune + and I would make Friends to dye 
for 'em, if there were occaſion. 

Now I would beg of thoſe that havene- 
ver fo little knowlaige of the Heart of 
Man, if ever Friendſhip of this nature had 
beginning there, and whether it be poſit- 
ble for a man to raiſe the Platform of ſuch a 
Friendſhip, for the ſake of which he would 
ardently deſire to deſpoil himſelf of his 
Eſtate, to ſacrifice his Life, and take upon 
himſ(clf the ponderous weight of another 
mans Calamities. In good earneſt,he muſt 
have a great tenderneſs for ſel{-deluſion, 
"who admits ſuch a Dream or Viſion as 


This, for real Truth, And that which muſt 
cOn- 
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convince us, That there never was any 
ſuch Friendſhip in nature, but that ir 1s 
only a Chimera reliding in the [magination; 
is this, That if we ſhould put the Queſti- 
onto Sexera, where any Friends are to be 
found, and where not; he would anſwer; 
That they crowd in throngs after Perſons 
in Proſperity, but that there is not one to 
be ſeen near 'the Cells of the Dit- 

aſtrous, | 
This ſame Truth, . ſufficient of it felf to 
have defac'd in Sexeca's Thoughts, thoſe 
amiable [deas of the Purity and Excel- 
lJency of Friendſhip which he had fanci- 
ed to himſelf,deſerves to beſupported with 
ſome Examples. Among which, that of 
Queen Margaret is very Remarkable 3 She 
tells us, in her Mezzoirs, That being Atr- 
reſted in her Appartment, as they cartied 
her croſs the Court of the Loorez they; 
who the day before, thought themſelves 
happy, if ſhe but vouchſafed to caſta look 
upon *em, no ſooner perceived her, but 
they turned their backs upon her. And 
that which Strada relates of Charles the 
Fifth is no leſs Remarkable, He tells us 
how ſtrangely that Emperor was Aſtoni- 
ſhed, when entring into Sp4iy, after he had 
E 2 made 
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made an abſolute Reſignation of his Em- 
pire, and all his other Dominions, he pers 
ceiv'd, by.the ſmall number of perſons of 
Quality that came to meer him, That how 
Glorious foeyer ithe Perſon of a Prince 
may.{cem, 'tis not that, but the flouriſhing 
Condition of their Fortune, which Cour- 
tiers adore. And then it was, faith the 
Hiſtorian, that Charles himſclf was deeply 
ſenlible, what it was to be a Prince, with- 
out either Sov'raignty or Title, and that 
he ſaw himlclt ſ{trippd like a naked 
Man. | 

Thus we have (cen the Errors-of Cicero 
and Sezeca,touching Friendſhips yet as 
ablurd as they were, they are not to be 
compar'd with thoſe of Montaigne 5: who, 
tho ax perſon of ſo much Scnſe and Solidi- 
ty, has diſcours'd of Friend(hip like one in 


Delirinn : And the -reafon why he has fo 
grols!y miſtaken upon this Subjett; is, the 


great Afﬀtetion which. he has for gay Ima- 


2inations, lofty andextraordinary Fancies; | 
elpecially, when he finds. in-thoſe Imagi- 'Z 
vations, that there is any thing that flat- j7 
ters him, and which makes for his Advan- 7 
tage.' - And hence it is, That after he has |? 


Iauzh'd at all thoſe Ties and ——_* 7 
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between ſeveral Perſons; to which, he ſays, 
men give ſoraſhly the name ot Friend{hip, 
he maintains, 'That there are not only.real 
Friendſhips, but ſuch Friendſhips where 
Men forget all thoughts of Service and 
Kindnelstor all. others, but only the, Patty 
belov'd 3 where they fo entucly abandon 
themſelvesto their Atteftiaon, that they do 
not reſerve'to themſelves, ſo much ag the 
diſpoſal-'of thezr own Will: His words 

are thele. —__” if 
© Among us. men, ther2;1s-got any ſoot- 
< ſteps, of Friendſhip tobe legn. All thoſe 
© forts of - Friendſhip, which: Profit, Plea- 
*fare, Publick or Private. Buſineſs, have 
*begot and cheriſhed, cannot be ſaid to 
%be Friendſhips, wn regard they .intermix 
«* anotherEnd, another Cauſe and Benefit 
«then themſelves. Pert<& Amity is indil- 
* ſoluble, every man ſurrenders.þioilelt up 
«ſo entirely to his Friend, that; there re- 
* rmains nothing, for him to beſtow clſc- 
& where. Heis perplexed thatihe has not 
& ſeveral Souls andifeveral Wil's, that he 
© might diſpoſe of all to his Friend. This 
* Friendſhip polleiies the Soul, and go- 
© yernsher with an abſolute Soveraignty : 
& this Friezdſbip wh:ch muſt be only and 
E 3 &< (1+ 
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« fingular, defaces all other Obligations. 
5* Fhe Secret which I haye ſwora not to 
« diſcover to any other, I may: without 
« Perjury communicateto him, who is not 
5: another perſon, but my ſelf: My Friend- 
* ſpip with Stephen Beotia,has no other Idea 
« but it ſelf, and has only reference and 
© relationto my ſelf. It hales and draggs 
«away my Will to plunge and loſe itſelf 
inthe Will of my Friend, and then ſear- 
* ches his whole Will, it hales it. back a+ 
« oain to plunge and loſe it ſelf in mine, 
&« with an equal thirſt and concurrence. In 
« this fort of Friexdſhip, every thing lyes 
© common, Will, Thoughts, Wives, Chil- 
<« dren, Honors and Eſtate. Then ſpeaks 
ing in the fame place concerning Bloſixe, 
the friend of Gracchus, who vow'd he 
would have fired the Temple, had his 
Friend deſired it ; © They, ſays he, wha 
« condemn the words of: Bloſus as Sediti- 
« ous, do not well underſtand the Miſtery 
of Friendſhip : for they were greater 
«Friends one to another, then to their 
?? fellow-Citizens, or to their Country, 
Can there be imagined a ſtranger blind- 
nei then this,to confound Friendſhip with 
Love, andto aſcribe ta a vertuous Inclina- 
| tions 
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tion, the Injuſtices and Tranſportments of 
Paflions the moſt violent > For then it is 
the part of Love to devote a man entirely 
to the perſon whom he loves, and to make 
him forget his Duty to God, his King, his 
Parents, and his Friends : for fuch 1s the 
fury of this Paſſion that it tranſverſes Rea» 
ſon, whoſe proper office it is, to mark out 
to every man, and oblige him to the ob- 
ſervance of all his Duties. This is the 
Employment of Reaſon ſo long as (he 
raigns in the Budy, and ſhe 1sno leſs care- 
ful to preſerve Man {o ſteady, in the ob- 
ſervation of. Devoirs, that ſhe never ſuffers 
him to violate the leaſt particular ;- or that 
he (ſhould be wanting in his performances 
to God, to acquit himſelt of his Aﬀection 
to the beſt or moſt faithful of his Friends 
tho he were beholding to him for his Lite 
itſelf. And therefore what Moztaigne at- 
firms: That Frieufhip bas a Priviledge to 
diſpenſe with a!l Laws, and to render us in- 
nocently Impiaus, Sacrilegions and. Infidel: ; 
is equally contradiftory, both to Reaſon 
and Religion, which is apparent from 
hence, that the Pagan Theoligie teaches no 
{uch Doftrine , but rather the contrary, 
that we never ought ta injure Picty, un- 
E 4 der 
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der 'pretence_'of ſatisfying * the ſtrifteſt 
Obligations of Friendſhip. - 
As (for thit-other Aﬀereioh of a 
taiare, 'That the Secret which he' has ſworn 
mever 40 reveal: to wbther, he may" withoitl 
Perjiiry Lohmunicatc to bir Freind; who 4 
mol nor bit hindſelts itneeds nown- 
ſer” for what (half we ſay tos man, who 
by s childiſh picte offubrilty; and's' pretty 
Equivocatipn, pretends to juſtify Perjury, 
and the violation of plighcet! Troth: © 

' Nox Is it/a leſs ſhametor that Author to 
extol. to the Skies, ' thoſe Rint Tadies'; 
who* chuſe rather” ig kill thech[elvestine 


- Cecinnma Poerks'! ; 

Avibind from the Tor- 

Hanis that were Oita forhim; and to 
eritottagehim ro'be his bwn Executioner 
after the had Staþb'd\'het Givn Breaſt,” pre- 
ſefited him the Weapon,” all bloody: as it 
was, with theſe Words, Here Poetus, take 
it, it as done me 10 bir. 1 ſay it was not 
honourable in Moztagne to attribute the 
effects of ambitionto conjugal Friendſhip, 
asone that did not percieve, 1n the coura- 


gious Reſolutions of Poetrs and Sereca's 
Wiyes, 
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Wives, to dye with their Husbands, that 
tmmoderatedefire-of Praiſe wherewiththe 
Romans were- always inflamed : 'accord= 
ing to the CharaCter which Virgil hasgiyen 
of 'em. -un] my 
101. L andumpque ihmcnſe Cupido. 
"2Rather it *behvv'd him {to have giver 
the ſame judgment of: 4r744,' 'asthe yongs 
Pliny did; from whont he had the Sto= 
Iy.' '-4mria, ſaid he, the Wiſe-of Cecinne 
Pha, taking the Dagger 'tb kill her ſelf; 
giving her'{tlt the Stabb, had betore her 
Eyes, the perpetuity of her Honour: And 
this isthe general Reaſon of theſe "ſorts of 
Deaths;' which-*we call lIluſtrious 3 .- for 
which fome other particular Cauſes, are 
alwaysalſo alleadged. Astheuſual addi- 
tional- Reaſon, of theſe Ladies Selt- 
murder, beſide. their yanity to Immor- 
tahzethemſelves, was their dread of being 
expoſed to the indignitics of an inhuman 
Tyrant, abandoned to his own Lults. 
This ſame Dread it was that had a ſhare 
in the Death of 4rria; for ſhe had reaſon 
to fear, leſt the Emperor Claudins, fo en- 
rag'd as he was ag2inſt thole who R—— 
en 
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ken part with Scriboriances, ſhould put 
her Husband to ſome cruel Death, and 
there make ſame further attempt upon her 
Honour. And it is as viſible rhat Paylina 
had the ſame jealouſies ; for no ſooner had 
Sexeca her Husband receiv'd orders to 
dye, but ſhe offered to be his Companion 
in Death, and cut her own Veins at the 
fame time'thathe open'd his ; Yet when 
Nero had aſſur'd her, that he had nq en+ 
mity againſt her, but that he had a high 
value for her Vertue, and the Grandeur of 
her Deſcent, ſhe ſuffer'd her Wounds to be 
bound up,and her Canjugal Amity permit- 
ted her to live. : 1 | 
The Opinion of the World, faies-Tac#- 
tns was, That Paulina was deſirous to have 
foar'd with her Husband, the Honour of 4 
Death ſo magnanimanſly undergon, ſo long 
as ſhe thought Nero's reſentmerzt would not 
ftop there, but when the Tyrant had aſſur d 
her, and that ſhe hop'd for better uſage at his 
Hands then ſhe expe@ed, ſhe eaſily ſurrender 'd 
to the perſuaſions of thoſe that exhorted ber 
to live. 
But Montaigns greatelt ſhame is, That 
hardy Ignorance which emboldens him to 


reprove thaſe that condemn the expreſlt+ 
ons 
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ons of Bloſius, who vow'd he would have 
burnt the Capitol, had his Friend Grac- 
cha deſired it. Theſe words which ſeem 
to him ſo wonderful, are however cenſu- 
red by Cicero, as the Expreſſions of a Vil- 
lain: and to the end it may appear to haye 
been deſervedly done, I will confirm thoſe 
words, with what Bratzs ſaid to the Ro- 
mans, Tarquinus Collatinus, my Collegue 
inthe Conſulſhip, is my intimate Friend ; but 
becauſe the name of Tarquin 7s deteſted by 
you all, and for that it might raiſe a juſt fuſe 
pition of me, I adviſe ye 10 Depoſe him fron 
the Conſulſhip. It therefore we are oblg'd 
to Sacrifice the Particular Intereſts to the 
Publick good z which, according to Ari- 
Rotle, 1s a Celeſtial Good, what are we 
not oblig'd to do for the ſake of God, or 
how can we believe, that human Confide- 
rations, ſhould be more predominant, 
then our Reverence of his Temples? fo 
that indeed it is a hard matter to appre- 
hend, how a man in his Witts could ima- 
gine, that perfect Friendſhip was an en- 
gagement tocommit any Crime, and juſti- 
fy the Act. Friendſhip, ſays Cicero, is a 
bad excuſe for Miſcarriages : for the firſt 
Law that it impoſes upon Perſons, when firſ 

| | writed, 
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united, is neither to require or. at -any thing 
to, wound the, juſtice of the'Laws, ' Cons 
mon: ferice- would have taught ' Mont aiges 
this:found Doctrine, had he: not: affect- 
eda particular Philoſophy by himſelf; : or,! 
rather had not his ſudgment been pervert-i 
ed by his Vanity : and indetd-it- appears, 
That all his Hyperbolical,, yet weak arid 
lickly ' Diſcourte: concerning; )Friendſbip,; 
Rroceeded from:hence; ' that he' had an: 
1:ching defireto:lepthe World-kndw what: 
rare Qualitieshe was endowd withal; and. 
thatche was.capable of a ſort of Erjent- 
{hip ;not- to- be.-paralleF'd by-.any»Ex- 
ample. 19 EE S164 S6: 95H TASH 
-.;Lrue It. is: That altho-ir-be-1mpoſ- 
ſabje--that his Friendſhip. with Stephen of 
Boetia, ' ſhoutd'befuth as he tepreſenits it; 
nevertheleſs, wz find and apree; that it was: 
no-commotr. Amity, :but ſuch aone, that: 
we may do» him: juſtice, as 'ought -to be 
ranked with that of Pliny the younger, 
and Corellius, or Cicero and Scipio z that le, 
among thoſe Friendihips that are contract- 
cd without any deſign to advantage our 
Eitates, and which is not to be found, but 
among perſons of Worth and Merit, whom 
the Vulgar believe tobe unbyaſs'd, How + 
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ever, they are not (oz in regard there' is 
no greater profit, or which they whoſe Tri- 
tereſts are-nice and delicate, more paſtio- 
pately deſire, than what-men of ſurpaſs 
ling parts (when link't together inFriend- 
ſhip) reap fromthe converſation of eacti 
other. For that which engages 'em in this 
fort of Friend(hip, is the eagerdeſire which 
they have to be eſteem'd :by a perſon: 
whom all the World admire, and to find 
in a Friend a competent judge of his 
Worth. *I have loſt Corellins, (aid PHs 
«*zythe younger,and I bemoan his loſs, for 
« the love of my ſelf, as having loſt a wor- 
* thy Teſtimony of my Life and Conver- 
« {ation. Scipio, ſaid Cicero, was touch'd 
& with that Love which I had for Vertue, 
« and I was an admirerof his. Therefore 
to define aright the Friendſhip of two men, 
both endued with extraordinary Quali- 
ties3 1t 15 @certain League which they 
make one with another reciprocally to ob- 
ſerve whatever is valuable in each, and to 


eſteem each .other according to their de- 


lcrts. K 

-- Ordinary Friendſhips are civil inter- 
courſes, of which we expe to make ſe- 
veral Advantages, correlpondent to _ 
ON G 
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different pretenſions, or to ſay better, to 
our different Paſſions : So that our Paſli- 
ons are the viſible cauſes of all the Friend- 
_ which we contra&. Seeing then our 
delire of Wealth, is a Paſſion moſt vigo- 
rous and impatient 3 and that there are a 
number of people, who have either no E- 
ſtates at all, or not ſufficient to ſupport 
their Quality : hence it comes to paſs, that 
Intereſt is the occaſion of all our ties and 
Friend(hi psz hence it comes to paſs, that 
men faſt'n themſelves upon Kings, their 
Favourites and Miniſters, make ule of all 
manner of advantages, and take upon %em 
all manner of ſhapes, to perſwade them in- 
to a belief, how much they are devoted to 
their Service. This is the reafon that 
men crow'd jn heaps tothe Courts and Pa- 
laces of great Perfonages, as men run to 
the Publick Springs; for according to the 
ſaying of Euripides, When the Earth is 
parch'd with Drowth, then it moſt earneſtly 
covets Rairs El 

The Paſſion of pleaſure affociates and 
links young People together3zand becauſe 
they do not always find it in one place,by 
reaſon of the ſevera} obſtacles which they 
meet with, and for that they — 

ta 
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take diſtaſt, and grow weary, they often 
change Friends, as Ariſtctle has ob- 
ſervd. | 

There is alſo a conceal'd Ambition , 
which is a third cauſe of Friendſhip. This 
we meet with in a ſort of people, who de- 
vote all their time, and make it their ſole 
buſineſs to attend upon ſome perſon in 
bigh Employment, whoſe favour and ap- 
probation renders 'em conſiderable in the 
World: 

There is another ſort of Ambition more. 
eaſy to be diſcover'd, and more common, 
which engages ſeveral people to fignalize 
themſelves in all the affairs of their Friends, 
on pupoſe to make a noiſe in the World, 
and to put a value upon their Friend- 
ſhip. 

But Men-are not only deluded by their 
Paſſions, which are the occaſion many 
times, that they conſider themſelves, and 
ſecretly ſeek their own profit, when they 
think to fervetheic Friends, after a manner 
feemingly. altogether void of Intereſt, 
They are alſo abſurd by their diſpoſitions, 
and the qualities of their temper, which 
ſome miſtake for real Inclinations and Qua» 
lities of Friendſhip. For the C/olerie, who 

act 
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. aft altogether violently, imagine, that 
. when they defend their Enemies, with fo 


much heat, it is their zeal which inflames 
their friendſhip, whereas it is their natural 
warmth and :1mpetuoſity that chaffs and 
tranſports 'em. The Melancholic bejieve 


they love th:{e whom they.attet, meerly 


out of a capricious and obſtinate choice, 


-Women miltake the ſoftneſs of their Com- 


plexion, for the tenderneſs of their Friend- 
ſhip. The Sanguine perſwade themſelves 
to he more then ordinary Friends, by rea- 
ſon they are naturally of a carefling and 


| pleaſant humor, which always enclines'em 


to an obliging Converſation in Society , 
and a readijneſs'to do kindnefſes, Hence 
it is, that men can never agree upon the 
Subje& of Friendlhip, and that they form 
ſo many different 1dea's of it: . For in re- 
gard that moſt people derive it from their 
temperament, ' and has its Birth from the 
particular humor that predominatesin the 
perſon, it is impoſſible that all men ſhould 
conceive and be ſenſible of Friendſhip af- 
ter one and the ſame manner, | 
Hence it 1s, that the Cholerick, whofe 
Friend{hip, is fiery and full of tranſport, 
torment themſelves, cry out and make a þ* 
noiſe, 
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noiſe upon the misfortunes of their 
Friends: 'whereas they whoare of ſoft and 
mild diſpoſition, in the Comedy of Friend- 
ſhip, a& only the part of Lamentation and 
Complaint, and ſometinies think it fuffici- 
ent to teſtify their grief, by the ſadneſs of 
their :Countenances and their- Silence, 
And forthe ſame reaſon it is, That theſe 
two ſorts of Friends, diſprove and accuſe 
one another z the mild and peacable 
Friend not being able to apprehend, how 
Friendſhip ſhould confiſtinmaking a noiſe, 
and the impetuous no way approving a 
ſtill and quier Amity. 

” There are ſome Friendſhips which Men 
contra, only to obtain others, more pro- 
fitable and; advantagious, or to preſerve 
or re-kindle thoſe that begin to grow old z 
fot the World is ſo judicious, 'and governs 
it ſelfſo (ſtrongly by reaſon, that they who 
defire facceſs-in their defigns, ate con- 
ſtrain'd'to raiſe themſelves as it were, 'by 
certain Etigines', 'and -to maintain their 
ground'by all forts of Artifices : and-the 
way which the honelter fort haverecourſe; 
is to fix themfelyes with the one, by means 
of others, and dextrouſly to make it 
known, that they are the Confidents of 
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ſuch a Princeſs, or that they have acceſs 
to ſuch and ſuch perſons of Quality, that 
they, may have admiſlion to the Chief 
Miiſters of State. fy 
Here we muſt add to what has been 
already faid, that men are not oply falſe 
when they aſſure us, that they Joye their 


Friends with a true Sincerity, gx. feign 


to love. thoſe for whom they have no af- 
f:&ions but alſo ,when they would make 
the world believe, that they have a great 
number of.-Friends... Which I, take upon 
me to affirm, becauſe there are, 8. ſort of 
people;-who being futfer'd at, Court, -yet 
neither valu'd nor belov'd,, are ſtill vaunt- 
ing. the; great number of. their Friendg's 
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ſo that when any pexſon. of Quality. dies, © 
they. make a ſhew of being deeply. aflich i 
£d, ang bewail their loſs,  . .,.11 -31;.t, © 
Before I finiſh; this: Diſcourſe; it,,be- 

| haves..me to an{wer-an objeRiqn-, that 
ems ;to, carry lomgwhat of weight.,..l 
mean that proof of Friendſhip fo: remark- F 
able. in. Pxlades. ang. Qreftes, Damon and © 
Pythias., fo obſtinately retolv'd to lay 
down ihtir Lives the one for the other. : 
We ſhall not-go about to leſſen, this * 
preof, &s we might do, by alledging the |: 
UNCET - »- of 
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uncertainty of thele examples, of which 
the firſt is no where ſupported by the. 
teſtimony of any Hiſtorian : Nor ſhall I 
urge, the rarene's of the example, that 
we meet with only theſe two ; 1n regard 
we may well grant, that there has been 
a perſon in the world who offer'd to lay 
down his Life, nay' more that he ſuffer'd 
Death for his'Friend, without departing 
from our fir't Afſertion, That there 1s no 
fincere and: cordial Amity, For we ſtill 
maintain,that a man may ſeemto lay down 
his own to preſerve his Friend's Life, and 
yet that he ſuffers rather for his own Ho- 
hour ; that 18;'to purchaſe to himſelf a 
kind of Glory, which is to him ſo much 
the more charming, as being an aft to 
be taik'd of altogether rare and ſingular. 
+ There are-ſome people, ſays Ariſtotle, 
* who rather chuſe to perform one noble 
* and generous At, then many that are 
* frequerit--and uſual. - Such are: they 
who chuſe to dye for their Friends, Now 
if it be a difficult thing to apprehend 
how a man can poſlibly reſolve to fuf- 
fer' Death, and conſent to his own de. 
ſtruction, for'thelove of himſelf, we need 
no more then call to mind ſeveral who 
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have kill'd them(clves to be recorded by 
' Poſterity tor men of unparaliel'd. courage 
and refolution.. We may. alſo conſider, 


that: this difficulty of conceiving ſuch a 


Reſolv'dne(s in Man, proceeds from hence, 
that we ftrame our argument of a ſick 
perſon, as it we were diſcourling-.of a 


perfor in found health. For Ambition. 


being one of the moſt, violent Diſtempers 
In men, we muſt know, that it is able to 
aiter his Condition, to deprave his Ap- 
fete, and:make him more deſirous of 
that immortal Honour that attends a Great 
Action, then of long Lite. - 

- And by the fame rule we are to judg 
of that noble; proof of: ſo- great and fo 
uauſual a piece-of Friendſhip. which So- 
crdtes gave-to Aflcibiades,, when he fur- 
tender'd to himthe Honour of the ViRtory 
which he won in Macedon. And we may 
believe, upon good grounds, that Scera- 
fg. forelaw, that Honour; which; he gave 
to Alcibiad-s would return ta-him with a 
much brighter - Juſtrez and. that his nice 
and delicate; Ambition -would- better re- 
lifh the Merit of a great Adion. which 
was without example, then- the Honour 
of winning. a Battel. | c 

Let 
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Let us then with Ariſ#otlz, reſolve our 
Friendſhips into Self-Loye, as to their 
proper original 3 that it is rivited in the 
hearts of all men; and that the difference 
between ordinary Friendſhips and tho{e 
between perſons of Worth 1s only this, 
that they er2 more rehn'd and conceal'd 
in the one, and more vitble and unpo- 
liſh'd in the other. Let us zcxnowleds 
and ſincerely conicls, tnat when we re- 
ſolve to do ſome particular at&t of kind- 
neſs for our beſt Friend, it proceeds from 
a thought, that upon ſoine occaſion which 
we foreice, we {hail have need of him; 
or that he will be more carctul an dil- 
plealing. us, or more diligent to keep us 


Company. Letus confeſs, I ſay, that theft 


motives, arid ſome others of the {ame na- 


ture, preſent themlelves to our . minds, 


and ſhare im all our deſigns and refoluti- 
ons to oblige thoſe that we rceſpe&. and 
Jove. . But if after all that we have thus 
demonſtratively diſcours'd upon this {ub- 
ject, there be any perſons who. tlatter 
themſelves, that their ſentiments are more 
fincere then thoſe of other men, ard that 
their Friendſhip .is exempt from all fort 


of Intereſt, we deſire them but to reflect 
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have kill'd them(clves to be recorded by 
' Poſterny tor men ot unparallel'd; courage 
and reſolution... We may. alſo conſider, 

that: this difficulty of conceiving ſuch a 
Reſolv'dneſs in Man, proceeds from hence, 

that we trame our argument of a ſick 
perſon, as it we were dilcourling-.of a 
perfory in ſound - health. For Ambition. 
being one of the molt violent Diſtempers 
mn men, we muſt know, that it is able to 
alter -his Condition, to deprave his Ap- 
fete, and make him more .delirous: of 
that immortal Honour that attends a Great 
Action, then-of long Lite. - 

': And by the ſame rule we are to judg 
of thut nobte.. proof of: ſo- great. and fa 
uauſual a piece 'of Friendſhip, which $0 
crates gave: to, Alcibiades ,, when he fſur- 
tender'd to himthe Honour of the Vitory 
which he won'in Macedon, And we may 
believe, upon good grounds,. that S:cra- 
fg forefaw, that Honour; which; he gave 
to Alcibiad's would return ta-him with a 
much brighter - luſtre z/ and: that his nice 
and delicate; Ambition -would- better re- 
lifh the Merit of a great Action. which 
was without example, then- the Honour 
of winning: a Battel, | c 
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Let us then with Ariſtotle, reſolve our 
Friendſhips into Self-Loye, as to their 
proper original ; that it is rivited in the 
hearts of all men; and that the ditterence 
between ordinary Friend(hips and thole 
between perſons of Worth 1s only this, 
that they: zr2 more rehn'd and conceal'd 
inthe one, and more vitible and unpo- 
liſh'd in the other. Let us ecknowledg 
and fincerely coniecls, toat when we 1e- 
ſolve to do ſome particular a& of kind- 
neſs for our beſt Friend, it proceeds trom 
a thought, that upon ſome occaſion which 
we foreice, we {hail have need of him; 
or that he will be more carctul an dil- 
pleaſing us, or more diligent to keep us 
Company. Letus confeſs, I ſay, that theft 
motives, arid ſome others of the {ame na- 
ture., preſent them(clves to our minds, 
and ſhare im all our deſigns and refoluti- 
ons to oblige thoſe that we reſpect. and 
Jove. . But if after all that we have thus 
demonſtratively diſcours'd upon this ſub- 
ject, there be. any perſons who tlatter 
themſelves, that their ſentiments are more 
fincere theq thoſe of other men, ard that 
their Friendſhip .is exempt from all (ort 


of Intereſt, we deſire them but to refiedt 
| F 9 UPON 
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upon the Accidents that happen to moſt 
men inthe courſe of Human Life,and then 
how undeniably they prove, that there 
15no fincere or real Friendſhip 3 Not only 
our Misfortunes and our Buſineſs render 
them unfaithful, and diſcover to us what 
they are, but we alſo find by woful ex- 
perience, that the ſaying of Socrates was 
not without reaſon, when he aftirm'd, 
© That a Man is never more at a loſs then 
* when he 1s obligd to give an account 

* of his Friends. | 
Therefore true and ſolid Friendſhip is 
nothing elſe but that ſame Charity which 
unites two perſons together to affiſt each 
other in the Service of God and maintain- 
ing his Glory. If Cicero believ'd there 
were very few Friendſhips clear from In- 
tereſt, we may with much more reaſon 
aver, that there are fewer Chriſtian Ami- 
ties ; or rather, that they are ſo rare that 
we can hardly find one in an Age. And 
T am the more poſitive in this aflertion, 
becauſe that tho they ſeem frequent e- 
nough' in the imagination of. thoſe that 
make a profeſſion of Piety, : yet the great- 
eſt part of ſuch people too eaſily per- 
{wade themſelves that their Friendſhips 
aro 
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are grounded upon Vertue, when they 
are only grounded upon Nature, and re- 
ceive their Birth from Human Sympathies 
and correſponding Tempers. But moſt 
afſuredly we ſhall be aſtoniſh'd when the 
Day of the Lord ſhall come, and the luſtre 
of his grand Appearance ſhall diſperſe the 
night and darkneſs from the Hearts of 
Men, and diſcover the ſecret foundations 
of Friendſhip, which' Men now eſteem 
ſo Holy, and maintain in fo - profound a 


'repoſe. - © The Heavens, faith Fob, which 


© ſeem to be fo clear and full of -Bright- 
* neſs, are not pure in the ſight of 'God, 


'® thor are the Stars themſelves withour 
* Spots. - And therefore the reaſon we 


have to fear, that Men ſcek after human 
ſatisfaQtions in vertuous Friendſhips, is this, 
becauſe they who are lookt upon by the 
greateſt. part of the world as Ho!y Men, 
have very few Friends. Correfpondeacies, 
prove in moſt people of worth their par- 
ticular obligations ro Women 3 believing 
that the perſon that binds himlelf to a 
Woman, and devotes all his Services to 
her, how regular ſoever he may be in his 


Life and Converſation,isalrogether ſway'd 
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by ſome ſecret Ambition, if it-be not of 
the number of thoſe that are cheriſh'd by 
-Diligence and Confidence. 

Could we diſcover what lies conceal'd 
in the tolds of mans heart, we ſhould find 
in the breaſt of the moſt prudent and 
pious, ſentiments altogether ſtrange and 
ſurprizing. We ſhould find a great num- 
ber of Amours- turn'd into Friendſhip 3 
others into Zeal for the good of the Soul; 
others cover'd with a pretence of Kindred; 
we ſhould find Amours intermix'd with 
Ambition, and ſeveral other ſorts of ſuch 
like Amours, which we could eabily dif- 


cover, were it proper to dive into that 
ſabje, Tas. 
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CONFIDENCE. 


| E' thar ſhould deprive a man of all 
the Kindneſlſes which he receives 


rom his Imagination, and ſhould only 
leave him tholc which he really enjoy'd, 
would render him miſerable the greateſt 
part of his time, or would at leaſt abridg 
him of a confiderable ſhare of his Felicity, 
They who douht of the truth of this, let 
them 'biit purſue him through the whole 
courſe of his Life; and they ſhall find 
him frequently penfive in' the midſt of 
Wealth and Graudeur ; which are the Fe- 
licities which he paſſionately deſires, and 


Which he labours after with ſo much care 
'and trouble, and therefore they are only 


his Conceits and his Viſions'that occaſjon 
his Happineſs and chiefeſt Delight. 
What greater proof of this can we de- 


| fire then what may be drawn from a fort 
_ of people which we fee at Court, who 


pride 
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pride themſelves in nothing more then in 


being the Confidents of Princes and of | 


Miniſters of State, and all that make a 
figure in the World ; and who are tranſ- 
ported with joy every time they bethink 
themſelves, that perſons of this Rank and 
that Quality, have pick'd 'em out of a 


great number of other perſons, and made | 


choice of them to be the Truſtees of their 
Secretsz And this Confidence ſwells up 
their Hearts, becauſe they look upon it 
as an undeniable proof of their Merit, 
and asa mark of the Friendſhip and Eſteem 
which thoſe Grandees have for them. Ne- 
verthele(s it is moſt certain, that thoſe 


Grandees that put their Confidence in 


them, have no deſign to oblige them by 
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their Confidence, but only that either F 


weakneſs, pleaſure, vanity , or neceſlity 
are the real cauſes of that Reliance. 
Neceſlity is the viſible cauſe of the 
reat Reliances wherewith the perſon con- 
ided in believe themſelves honour'd ; and 
ſuch a man has but little reaſon to think 
himſelf happy. therein, or to have a juſt 
occaſion of - boaſting. But the general 
cauſes of Reliance are, the fear of diſ- 


quicting and. grieving our ſelves, the al- Þ 


lutements 
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lurements of Novelty, and our natural 
pronenels to Communication. And theſe 
cauſes diſpoſe us in ſuch a manner to open 
our hearts and relye one upon another, 
that the ſmalle{t occaſions are many times 
the muſt inevitable ſnares: to thole who 
are reckon'd in the number of the wileſt 
and moſt reſerv'd. Infomuch, that .two 
or three days travel together, or a ſhort 
converſe in the Country, have a ſtrange 
power to open their Lips, and difclole the 
ſecrets of their Hearts, 

There is a {ſort of Confidence, of which 
the cauſe ſeems to be altogether (trange, 
and wherein the perſons themſelves con- 
fiding have no ſhare ; But to give the 
Idea of it, we mult obſerve, that there 
are a fort of people who have the Gift to 
make others Ta'k. This is a particular 
Talent, 2nd ſufficient tv introduce a man 
into Court, and to prefer him to thegood 
Opinion ot perſons of the bet Quality. 
But they who have this, and are unpro- 
vided of all the reſt, are forc'd to take 
a great deal of pains, and yet are fre- 
quently nonplus'd and put to the toyl. 
For in regard that they are not endow'd 
with Qualities agreeable, and that they 

are 
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are not able to gain the goodwill and 
favour of perſons of high Condition to 
whom they make their Addreſſes, they 
are conſtrain'd to employ their utmoſt 
induſtry, and to make uſe of all manner 
of artifices and devices to inſinuate them- 
| ſelves into their - Confidence. So that 
| whereas other perſons that are in good 
elteem and acceptable whenever they 
come, think it ſufficient to make their 
Viſits at convenient times 3 The. others 
never ſtir from their Houſes, follow 'em, 
obſerve 'em and attend 'em all day long, 
to take the advantage of eyery moment 
that they find 'em alone; and by all the 
obſequious Oratory both of Looks and 
Geſture to oblige the Grandee to youch- 
ſafe 'em a word of his mouth. And this 
Is the firſt At of the Comedy. Afﬀter 
which they begin ſeveral general dif- 
courſes, to engage the Grandee to ſpeak. 
But if none of thoſe trains will take, then 
It 1s that they fall npon ſubjefts wherein 
they know the Great Perfonage to be 
concern'd ; as the Diſgrace of his Ene- 
mies, and the Fall of thoſe great Officers 
who have obſtructed his Fortunes at Courts 
or ſame other piece of news that - be- 
Ieves 
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lieves will nearly concern him; and then 
he opens his Heart, and perhaps talks 
more then he would have done at ano- 
ther time. Therefore they have no rea- 
{on to look upon themfelves as men of, any 
great Importance; for it is not out of a 
defire to pleaſe them, or to do. jultice to 
their merit, that they are thus entruſted: 
with the ſecret thoughts of great men, 
but only to diſcharge themlelyes of their 
preſent cares or tranſports of joy, which 
they cannot contain withun themſelves: 


So that they never make any reck'ning of 


the ſecreſie. of fuch people but for their 

private occaſions. | IP 
True it is, thoſe great Perſonages-are 
kind to the people in whom they repoſe 
ſuch a Confidence, out of reſpect to the 
neceſlity which they have of them 3 but 
they valuethem no farther then they have 
occaſion for their ſeeming fidelity 3- And 
therefore there are no ſorts of Confidents 
that men manage with. more care, then 
ſuch as-may become their Accuſers; orin- 
jure their reputation',- or put a {top- to 
their affairs. Which is apparent from hence, 
that bad Subjets who have been deſign» 
ing againſt the Government, have ahve 
| orn 
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born a reſpect for thoſe' to whorn they 
have been forced to communicate their 
Intrigues, and that they are much more 
kind to their Domeſtics where they have 
been conſtrained to hold their ſecret 
Meetings, and who have teſtimonies of 
cheir private Confe: 'EnNers: ; Therefoce lays 
Jwoenil, 9.4 
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$6 that-if the Conſcs nts 
procure contempt and diſeſteery, the! veiy 
Snbje& of theſe Relijances wilt'?- be much 
more contemptible.” For what'1 1s'it that 
men talk with fo- much caution; and re 
commend to the Boſotn of -thehy:Conk. 
dent, but: certain} vain ſtories which the 
world calls Affairs ?' What 8'it that mcn 
that have the beſt: intelligence are (0' im- 
patienit to communicate totheir molt in- 
timate Friends £ Either that thete has been 
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a new Quarrel between two prime Mi- 


niſters that have always had a peck one. 


at another 3 That a Courtier who expected 
ſome great Preferment at Court, would 
be ſtrangely ſurprized to hear, that the 
King bad declared himſelf in favour of 
another perſon; That there has been a 
diſcovery made of a Ladies Intrigue, who 
was: always lookt upon as a perſon of 
great vertue and reſerv'dneſs. Can there 
be any thing more frivolous then ſuch 
ſtories as thele, or leſs able to fatisfie the 
cunoſity, I will not fay of a Chriſtian, 
but of a- perſon never ſo meanly capaci- 
tated ? 

But if thoſe Truſts which we repoſe 
in men are to be blam'd, becauſe they 
are frivolous and dangerous, what ſhall 
we think of the falſe Confidences and Re- 
liances of thoſe that are engaged in the 
Latrigues of Courts, reciprocally to dif- 
cover or conceal their Deſigns; to raiſe 
in one another Diſtruſts of their beſt 
Friends, wherein they bave no other aim 
but to deceive each other ? 

The only Confidence therefore moſt 
worthy of applauſe, is that when laying 
all Trifles afide, we diſcourſe of that 

which 
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which is only profitable, for our Salvati- 

on; and inſtead of deriding and ſpotr- 

ing at the miſcarriages arid Selena of 

others, we humbly acknowledg our own, 

and ſtudy real Reformation and Amends 
_.ment; 
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CHEAP V. 


COMPLAISANCE. 


| 'Hey who conſider complaiſant Per- 
le 


ſons, how they ſeem to torget them- 

ves, on purpoſe to ſympathize with the 
humours of 'other men, make uſe of Com- 
plaiſance as a powerful Argument to ſhew 
the falſhood of that Maxim, 7hat Self- 
Lone is the Fountain of all Vertues purely 
Human. For, ſay they, how can Com- 
p_ derive it's original from Self- 
ove that riſes out of its Deſtruction, and 
as it were Built upon its Ruins ? But after 
ferious Confideration we ſhall find, that 
altho Complaiſance appears fo oppoſite 
to the inclinations of Selt-Love, and feems 
to ſacrifice it every hour, yet ſhe ſerves 
it with an entire Fidelity, and is more 
beneficial to it than all the moſt excel- 
ling parts and rareſt qualities of men, 
Complaiſance is a Quality very common 
and ordinary 3 yet very proper to bring 
G about 
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about the deſigns of the moſt Ambitious; 
inſomuci:ithat frequer:!y it praves.a molt 
apparent piece of Fraud, and yet always 
pleaſtng and agreeable 3 a- Snare which 
all the wor!d perceives, and yet catches 
the molt r-H1n'd and fubtil Politicians. So 
that w> may ſay to Complaiſaice what 
the Marſhal U*41zcre faid to one of his 
Flatterers, Y 


Tu m aduli, m4-tu mi pact, 
Thou Flaiters, yet thou Pleaſes me. 


But the Complaiſance which Men al- 
ways obſerve to great Perlonages, in ne- 
ver-oppoling their Wills 3 but humour- 
ing *cm without conradidtton, 15 a Flat- 
tery in” Adtion much more delicate and 
plealing then that of Wordsz For they 
who conto:m th<afelves to' all the hu- 
mours ot the perfon obterv*d, fteem per. 
petivally to encourage 'em, 'and approve 
whateve they ſay'or do. Which tort of 
Coffipliifince in tine (brings great effects 
top415'4 as beihg that which (eemsto hold 
a'&&rrefpondence with Seif-Love, and to 
appithend its -real. Intentions that we 
ſhould- pleafe her in all thirngs. ' 

" - There 
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There is alſo a Politic and Preventive 
fort of Complaiſance 5 which I call fo, 
in regard that by means of this preven- 
tive Complaiſance we approve the lentt- 
merits of thoſe whom we deſire to pleaſe, 
before they have declar'd their thoughts 3 
which we meet with in perſons grown 
old in Court Services, and that are alſo 
men of piercing and judicious under- 
ſtandings. Which being join'd with their 
experience, give 'em a quick apprehen- 


flon how the Piince, his Favourite, or 


his prime Miniſter are inclin'd upon all 
occalions, and affairs that preſent them- 


ſelves; fo that they can eaſily foreſee and 


divine where their determinations will 
ſtop 3 which they no ſooner div'd into, 
but they preſently propound the very way 


which they forſee he intends to take 3 
Which pleaſes him beyond all the praiſes 


and commendations that could have been 
attributed *to him. This clear-ſighted 
Comphaiſance is of ſo high a yalue, and 
ſo beneficial, that when it-is in abſolute 
perfection, it is ſyfficient of it ſelf ro make 
a compleat Courtier, and to advance his 
Fortune above his expeQations or his 
very wiſhes. 

| G 2 There 
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There is another ſort of Complaiſance, 
generally very diſplealing, of which they 
that make a profeſſion ſpeak well of all 
forts of people, and excuſe the proceed» 
ings and ations of men for which no ex- 
cule can be given. This ſort of Complai- 
ſant perſons fignalize themſelves when 
they extenuate the faultsof their Friends, 
And ſome of them will carry their Com- 
plaiſance to that degree, that they can- 
not endure that any great Perſonage for 
whom they have an elteem ſhould tail of 
any- Quality , not ſo much as of thoſe 
that arc na_way neceflary for ſo great a 
Man, and which are many times as little 
becoming their Grandeur and Condition. 
There was forme:ly one of theſe Complai- 
ſants at Court, a very honeſt Gentleman, 
but ſo great an Admizer of a certain No- 
bleman ( whoſe Valour was no way in- 
ferior-to that of the moſt celebrated Cap- 
tains 1n ancient times) that he could not 
endure to have him deny'd to have an 
excellent Voice, a Quality ſo little con- 
ducing to the Ornament of a great Com- 
mander, that it is rather - the number of 
thoſe _ redound to his injury, 


eſpecially Wen overvalu'd for it, © Arr 
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*not thou aſham'd to Sing ſo well, faid 
Philip to Alexander ? 

There is another ſort of Complaiſance 
which is both unworthy and criminal ; 
When certain vicious perſons are ſo de- 
voted to their Friends, und perſons on 
whom they depend, that they applaud 
whatever they do, and are always ready 
to act whatever they command ; with this 
difference however, that ſome of them 
excuſe the unjuſt humovrs of their Friends, 
their Maſters or Superiors, becauſe it is 
not in their power to reliſt them; whereas 
others make it their whole buſineſs to en- 
courage them in all manner of Violences 
and Injuſtice, and ſacrihce their Honour 
and their Conſciences to thoſe from whom 
they hope to receive Kindnelles. 

There is anuther fort of Complacence 
that is not only a trouble but a torment 
to a man 3 which we meet with in (-ve- 
ral people, who ſticking like Burs to ſome 
great Lord; follow him like his ſhadow, 
and pry ſo narrowly into his very inten- 
tions, that they be able tro foreſtall him, 
and not leave him to himſelf in any thing; 
that is, that would have the objects of _ 
their ReſpeCts to be without adiion or 

G 3 mo- 
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motion, like that of Idols, only that they 
ſhould be thought to be complailant and 
agreeable by being troubleſom. 

There is alſo an honeit ſort of Com- 
plaiſance in thoſe who prel=: ve their Dig: 
ni:y, and are not always complaiſant ; 1n 
rega:d their Afﬀections not being entirely 
entiav'd, they cannot conſent to conſtrain 
and betray their own ſentiments; or ra- 
ther many times becaule the quickneſs of 
their parts 1s ſuch, that they find how 
Complaiſance loſes all its vertue ſo ſoon 
as it 1s diſcover'd, which it can never be, 
unieſs it be too profuſe in officiouſnels. 
There 1s yet another ſort of Complai- 
{ant perſons altogether oppoſite to thole 
already mention'd , who will {toop to a 
thouſand baſe aftions to. compals their 
ends; they will take upon 'em the mean- 
eſt crrands and loweſt Offices that a great 
Perſon will youchſafe to require at their 
Hands, even to perform the Duty of Ser- 
vants and Lacqueys. This fort of Com- 
plaiſance, that deſerves only the reward 
of contempt, is not always unprofitable 
however; for tho they are deſpisd by 
thoſe that employ then, yer they fail not 
ſometime to partzke of thetr Favours, 
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By what h:s been ſaid, .jt 1s eaſte to ſee» 
that Interclt is the Soul of: Complaiſance 
and that 1: diſpoſzs of a man fo abſolutely; 
that let him be never ſo proud and-haugh- 
ty, it makes him the cringing Adorer and 
Slave of Greatneſs and Splendour. But 
tho it be the mgſt uſual, yet it is not the 
only cauſe of Complaiſance 3 for there are 
ſome Complaiſant pe: ons, 119 pretend 
to no more then to be eſtenm'd and re» 
ſpeed in the Society where they live 3 
and others mecrly to gratitie thetr natyu, 
ral humour and inclination. Whici 1:trer 
fort of Complaiſance is th© molt tate and 
ſecure ; the relt all chai;© according to 
the fortune that attends io object, He 
that lately cring'd before a Favourite, 
when he finds him declinin;”, makes no 
more reck ning of him,but treats him then 
lke another man. He that ſtudied ta 
pleaſe rhoſe perſons that made np the 
Society of which he vas a Member, icaves 
them and knows them no l:2ger , when 
the allurement of a Novelty has carried 
him into another. Sothat there are none 
who are of a humour truly Complaiſant, 
but thole who are always lo. _ 
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All Human Complacency is without 
merit, or vitious 1n its original, Only 
Chriſtian Complacency is truly yertuous : 
Firſt, becauſe it is only thorow the mo- 
tions of Charity that Chriſtians withſtand 
that almoſt invincible proneneſs to follow 
their own Will, to att according to the 
ſenſe and judgment of others. And fe- 
condly, becauſe that among all the marks 
of their mutual Complacency, there never 
was any one that contradicted in the leaſt 
the Law of God. 
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CHAP. VI, 
EI EITTH7T, 


HE Juriſdiction of Juſtice is conftin'd 

within thoſe narrow limits, that tho 
ſhe be ſupream and renders her (elf tor. 
midable by thoſe puniſhments which the 
prepares for thoſe that dare preſume ro 
vialate her Laws, ſhe 1s not able never- 
theleſs to terrifie the wicked , nor pre» 
vent the irregularitics of men, in regard 
the Crimes which they conceal in their 
Breaſts, and thoſe that never come to 
knowledg eſcape her Rigor 3 and for that 


there are a million of Ercors committed - 


every day which come not within the 
compals of the Law. Vertue has a juris- 
diction of a far larger extent : For belides 
that wicked contrivauces are no ſooner 
conceived in the Soul, but ſhe puniſhes 
them by the remorſe of Conſcience ; (he 
generally regulates all the external acti- 
ons of Man in fuch a manner, that _ 
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will not fuſter any one in the leaft con- 
trary to Reaſon. 

And thus we ſce, that perfect Vertue 

1s not only coatented to furriiſh man with 
the knowledge and ſentiments of what he 
is to do in the particular exerciſe of a re- 
gular Life in private; but ſhe inſtructs 
him how to demean himlclf aHfo in reſpect 
of others. She alſo teaches him to know 
the particular obligations wherein he is 
bound by the Tye ot Society 5 ſuch-ag 
are thoſe of obſerying the Rules of Jaſtice 
in Commerce: And alſo thoſe which men 
believe to be leſs important, ſuch are the 
obligations upon all men Irving together, 
to honour and mutually to eſteem one 
another. 620 

'Tis to the exctciſe of theie Duties that 
Vertue incites us under the name of Ci- 
vility. 'Tis rrue. that Chriſtian Vertge 
obliges us by motives much nore ſolid 
and exalted then are thofe t12t Human 
Vertuc propoſes to us. For ſhe inſtructs 
us, that ſince Ged is appointed Men to 
Ive :ogether 11 Society, and that he kira- 
ſelf has afſembV'd them together 5 4 ts 
ſis pleature, that they ſhould” reverence 
the League that unites them together by 
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his Command ; and that they ſhould care. 
fully avoid all thoſe occaſions that uſually 
cauſe the breaches of it. And therefore 
it is, that he fo often in the Sacred Wri- 
tings recommends the preſervation of Con- 


cotd one among-another, to do no Inju- 


ry, to bear one with another, to Love 
one another, and to be always ready to 
pay mutual Honour and Civility, with- 
out expeting Retaliation. For the fre. 
quent violation of theſe Precepts is the 
moſt uſu2l ſource of Katred and Quarrels, 
The reaſon is, becaule that men through 
the violence of Sclt-L ove defire always 
to live free from Injury, and look upon 
it as a miſchief inſupportable to be Con:. 
temn'd cr DifreſpeCfted : Inſomuch, thar it 
they be nor Viſited, 1f Men retuſe to Sa- 
lute *em, or toſpeak to them with Reſpe&t 
and Eſtecm , they grow preſently angry 
and incensd againſt thoſe that fo ticat 
them with ſcorn and indifferency 5 And 
this ſame impatience transforming it ſelf 
into averſion, eſtranges and diſ-unites the 
affetions of Men. 

As for thoſe motives that govern thoſe 
who diſcharge the Duties of Civility-our 
of defipns purely Human, which rules my 
hickely 
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chieteſt part of perſons of Quality, is-no- 
other then a deſire to be accounted ſuch 
as have been vertuouſly educated, that 
they are men of Breeding and poliſh'd 
Behaviour. Therefore it 1s that they in- 
form themſelves with ſo much curioſity 
of the Birth and Qualities of every per- 
ſon, tho never (o little known, to the 
end they may not miſtake in paying thoſe 
Civilities that areproportionable to their 
Condition and their Merit. 

Among the reſt of Men, Civility 1s 
ſometimes a fear of being otherwiſe luok'd 
upan as ſavage Brutes, or men incapable 
of Diſcipline ; but more frequently, it is 
fear of prej..dice occ:lion'd by Incivility, 
For as we gain the Hearts of tho'e with 
whom we conveile, by teſtitying a value 
for their perſons; ſo we provoke and irri- 
tate their :1| will by (lighting their Com- 
pany. Hence it comes to pals, that we 
find ſo many men irregular in their Man- 
ners, unjult and unfaithful, yet very ex- 
at in the exerciſe of Civility ; becauſe 
- they perceive that men tranſgreſs agaialt 
Civility with leſs impunity then they that 
offend againſt the Laws of Temperance, 
Fidelity, and Juſtice, For fceing that 
| among{t 
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amongſt all the offences committed againſt 
the Perſons of Men, there is not one which 
he more keenly reſents then that of Con- 
tewpt 3 he conceives ſuch a mortal aver- 
ſion againſt thoſe that pay him not thoſe 
Honours which the common Cuſtom of 
the world requires, that it is impoſlible 
for him to have any favourable ſentiments 
for thoſ: people. So that whenever he 
is conſtrain'd to allow them thoſe praiſes 


which he cannot refuſe their perſons, he 


always intermixes ſome malignant charaCter 
of their failings. 

Vanity has alſo a great ſhare in the Ci- 
vility of Women : For they are overjoy'd 
to be oblig'd to vilit their Friends, and 
congratulate their proſperity upon any 
occaſion ;/hoping there to meet with ſtore 
of Company, wherethey may diſplay their 
Beauty, the Riches of their Habit, and 
exa&neſs of their Dreſs, 


Laſtly, Cuſtom and want of Employ. 


ment contribute much to the Civility of 
moſt people. Idlencls, becauſe.that ha- 
ving nothing to do, they are glad to go 
a viſiting where they may ſpend their 
time with ſome ſatisfattion. Cuſtom, be- 
cauſe it drays after it all the world ; _ 
or 
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for that an infinite number of people go 
whithcr their obligations engage 'em, not 
as being led and guided by the perſwa- 
fion of Reaſon, but to go where they ſee 
others 20 before. 

Hence it is calie to conclude, that Per. 
ſon civil, honeſt, and careful, which we 
find ſo obliging * whom we commend, and 
in whom the World is fo well ſatisfied, 
leck only themſclves and their own fatis- 
faction in all that they pretend to do to 
oblige others, and by conſequence, that 
Civility which has no other princjples 
then thoſe which aCtuate the” generality 
of the Word, is a deceitful Vertue. ”. 


CHAP. 


Human Vertie. 


CHAP. vII. | 
OFFICIOUS VERTUE. 


_ Cannot endure, faid Zero, thoſe 
| <* Philoſophers that place a ſwarm 
« of Vertues in the Soul; for fince we 
« do not divide the found Diſpoſition af 
** the Body to make ſeveral forts of Health, 
« why ſhould we make ſeveral Vertues 


- * of the good Diſpolition of the Soul. , 


This Philoſopher would have been much 
more offended had he known all the Ver- 
tues which Intereſt has made 3 or had he 
obſery'd, that-in all the numerous Fami- 
lies.in the world, <ſpecially thoſe of Great 
Perſonages, 'there are {eyeral perſons that 
exerciſe a certain Vertue of a particular 
Nature, which. we may call Officious Ver- 
tue. For they do vilibly perplex them- 
ſclves to have a {hare in the repoſe of their 
Confidence, they only pretend to benear 
their Perſons for their Servants, to excule 
their Faults, and: commend their faithful 
Servicez. 

But 
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But tho theſe perſons that enjoy the 
Favour of Great Men, ſeem no way de- 
firous to make any other uſe of theic Fa- 
vour, but only to render it beneficial to 
their Seryants; yet are they not without 
three very great conceal'd pretences : The 
firſt is, to [tifle the Envy that always at- 
tends upon ſuch as are in proſperity 3 
which is a frivolous deſign, and without 
any ground, For there is nothing (o difh. 
cult as to cure thoſe that are tormented 
, with that paſſion ; ſo that all we can do 
is to preyent their open murmuring and 
venting their diſpleaſure. For all Advance- 
ments kindle and provoke Envy , and 
when ſhe is once rais'd, let the condu&t 
of Favourites be never fo prudent and 
obliging, it 1snever able to appealc it. 
Their (ſecond pretence is, they are paid 
in the ſame inſtances of Civility, Which 
is a very idle pretence, and prooceeds 
from the little knowledg which they have 
of the Inclinations of man, For there is 
a natural malignity which can never be 
rooted out of the heart; which is the 
reaſon that he cannot be diſpoſed to be 
really favourable and kind to thoſe that 


uſe him well. So that if men are fo o_ 
| its 
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fite one to another, we labour in vain to 
engage any to be lincere to our [nterelts. 
For by what art can a perſon who ſtands 
right in the good opinion of his Prince, 
ſo order and manage the Diſpoſitions of 
all his Depzadants, that they ſhall every 
one ſupport him, ' when they find an 
opportunity to'advance themſelves to his 
prejudice ? | | 
But the principa! and moſt uſual pre- 
tention is, tor the procuring of mutual 
Favours, to ferve them with the ſame 
zeal when' their own concernments come 
upon the ſtage. For they who have the 
Favour -of great Men, generally propoſe 
by others the ſcope of their defires, to 
found and diſcover their diſpoſitions; or 
becauſe their Modeſty will not*petmit 
them ro fpeak boldly tor rhemſclves.. But 
this laſt pretence is no leſs frivolous then 
rhe reſt ; ſince there is nothing more ap- 
parent then-that we' are generally abus'd 


' . when wercly upon the acknowledgment 


of men: For when an occalion preſents 

it felt, by which they hope torreap the 

' recompence of their good offices, they 

tind themſelves deſerted, or that the per- 

lons oblig'd only ſerve 'em by way of 
H 


requital, 
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requital, coldly and carclefly. Then they 
make bitter complaints, and load with 
reproaches the perſons that have ſo ſhame- 
fully fail'd 'em. But while they thus re- 
proach their ingratitude, they are not 
aware how they betray themſelves, and 
ſhew that they are not of. a Diſpoſition 
apt to do kindneſs; in regard they that 
are truly ſo, find their recompence and 
their (atisfation in the care which they 
take of others, and never think of gain- 
ing by the kindneſs they do. 

' There are none then but only true 
Chriſtians who ſincerely deſire cheir Neigh- 
bours advantages, and who tor his ſake 
only. embrace all occaſions to ſerve him 
in his affairs, ' In regard that Charicy that 
rules in. their hearts, takes from 'em thoſe 
evit inclinations which they have uiheri- 
red from 4dam; and for that God creates 
mem new Inclinations, which obliges 
them to do all the Kindneſles they can 
fur others, without expeting any return 
to themlclves, 
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CH AP. VIII, 
CLEMENCY. 


& Eath, ſays Ariſtctle, is.the tnalt 
t\ * terrible of all -Miſeries, becauſe 
&* jr deſtroys Life; andindeſtroying that, 
« it ruins. the, foundations .of the enjoy- 
« ments of Man, and deprives him of all 
&« manner of Felicity. The Stoics and 
and. Epicureans condemn this Opinion, 
not apprehending why they ſhould place 
Death in the number of Mileries that puts 
anend io all our Sufferings, as the Haven 
and SanCtuary of the Miſerable. - Plats 
riſes higher then they; © Death, fays he, 
*can never be a Miſchiet : For Man, what 
« harrh befalls him when the Soul leayes 
© him 2 Moreoyer, how can Death beter- 
&*rible to Man 5 Death, that is the only 
«* Original of his Happineſs, which he 
« cannot enjoy fo long as he continues 
* chain'd and fetter'd to the Body. 
Then again, if were deſirous to know 
| H 2 what 
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what that Miſchief is which we have moſt 
reaforrto-tear; he-anfwers;-that-there 4s 
no Miſchiet more formidable then Igno- 
rance: * For, fays be, Ignorance 1s the 
© Corruption of all the good Qualities 
© in. Man, we may deſeryedly call it the 
« Death of the Soul, For as the Life 
of the Soul confilts in acting with parts 
and” underſtanding ,- it is apparent yhat 
when'Tgnorance blinds her, ſhe'is diſabled 
from governitig”atd*regularing her own 
nistions and" the'exteribr /aftions:of: Man 
according to the orders of Reaſon; that 
#, it' Finders man from living Rationally, 
and ſuch a LitE'as 1s pore youre! to bis 
extraction. ah 

"And among: #1l- the Vertues that ado n 
the Soul, none adds more-Splendour to 
it then. Clemeney, which ariſes.from the 
univerſal deteſtation we have of Eruelty, 
imprinting in our minds a' fair Idea of its 
cofftary. - For who does not-abhor S//!. 
for tis horrid Inhumanities-conimitred in 
Rim,” and loath the' memory of: Nero for 
the tnufther of his: Mother, his Wite, and 
his Turor 2 On the other "(4.le, ) we are 
ready to adore Tytxs, when we call to 


mind the proteſtation that he made to 
the 
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the Gods;in; Jer»ſalew, 7 hat he was Inno” 
cent of. the Blood that had been ſpilt in th® 
Szege of that City. , And when we remem- 
ber his: Clemency. towards his Brother 3 
for after he had diſcover'd the, Conſpi- 
racy of Domitivs againſt his Life, he con- 


tinued him,jn the ſame Honours, and the 


ſhare which he had before in the Govern- 
mentz.and with Tears requeited the Con- 


| fpicators co be Friends with him. But if 


we defirea'true knowledg of Clemency, 
we muſt not conſider the Luſtre which 
Cruelty gives it, nor as {he is in thoughts 


and ſentiments of thote on whom (he 


beſtows; ber Favours; nor judg of her 


by what ſhe appears to be ;, tor the is in 


in the number of the moſt glittering Vere 
tues, We. muit behold her as ſhe is in 
her (elf, and weigh the reaſons that de- 


ſervedly jncltne us 10 queſtion, Whether 


(he be a-real Vertue or no. w Hs 
The fiſt realon-3s, I hat thoſe Princes 
who are by Hitto:1ans applauded for their 


Clemency never exerci>\i it but upon, pate 


ticular occaſions, or at moſt only.during 
{ome part of their Reign. Now true Ver- 
tue carrics an equality. with-1t.; F There 


6c muit, {-ys$ Ariſtatle, be 2 long (cries of 
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$: Vertuous Adtiors to make a man Vertu. 
« ous. We do not find this equality in the 
Clemency of Fulizs Ceſar, Auguſtus, or 
Alexander the Great, there not being one 
of all* the three that perſever'd 'ia his 
Clemency. Which 1s vilible in-the con- 
du& of Alexander: For when he ſub- 
dued the Province of the Cofſeans, Why 
was not he ſatisfied with the puniſhment 
of thoſe who had made ſome reſiitance, 
why did he not pardon the Women and 
Children, but pur all to the Sword ? The 
ſame may be ſaid of Fulizs Ceſar, and 
Auguſtus, both the one and the other ha- 
ving ſhew'd themſelves crue} upon ſeve- 
ral occaſions where they ought to have 
exereisd their Clemency. 

The ſecond proot which ſhews usclearly 
the Falſhood of Human Clemency, is drawn 
from hence, that we find it coupPd with 
Cruelty in the ſame perſons already men- 
tion'd, Which makes it clearly evident, 
that when they perform'd thoſe afts of 
Clemency, their inclinations and ſenti- 
tents did not approve their preſent Leni- 
ty ; and that they did not carry in their 
Souls that Goodneſs which always inclines 
us to Mildneſs and Indulgence ; ſeeing 

*) that 
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that ſort of Goodneſs is incompatible and 
inconſiſtent with the ſeverity and rigour 
of Cruelty. Ceſars Cruelty appear'd by 
the murther of a great number of the Ro- 
#24n Pretors and Conſu!s which he put 
to Death in Africz, and by that of Coſ- 
conizs and Galhba, who were murthered 
by his Soldiers in the mid(t of Rowe. by 
his Order, or at leaſt with his Conſent. 
The Cruelty of Aug»ſt#s was apparent in 
the horrible Zutctery of near three hun- 
dred Senators and two thouſand Knights. 
That of Alexander in the Deaths of Cli- 
tus, Calliſthenes, Phi'otas, and Parmenio z 
and by the unworthy maſlacre of thoſe 


| faithful and ſtout Defenders of the Free- 


Cities, who atter they had ſurrenderd one 
City upan the Faith of Articles agreed 
and ſign'd to, were inhumanly murder'd 
by his Soldiers. How then 1s it poſſible 
to imagine that Real and Vertuous Cle- 
mency ſhwuld abide in ſu h cruel and 
b'ovdy Souls ? 

How, will ſome ſay, are the inhuman 
ats of theſe renown'd men, infta.libie 
proofs that they never had been Merci- 
ful? Could they not have been Mercitul, 
and after that become Cructl > This is the 
H'4 Lan- 
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Language of Plutar:h, Quintus Curting, 
and the mo't Hiſtorians, who after they 
have aſcribed ſeveral Vertues to the per- 
ſons whaſe Lives they write; from certain 
Actions evidently Vertuous, when after. 
wards they find the ſame perſons Jiable 
to Vices oppoſite to thoſe Vertues which 
they applauded in 'em, they would per. 
ſwade-the World that thoſe Vices pro- 
ceed from the charge of their 'Manners, 
and not from their Natural Diſpofitions, 
But if [ may ſpeak my own ſentiments, 
I muſt needs affirm it difficult to belicv+. 
that any men naturally Mild becom: 
Cruel. or that others betny born Cruc! 
become Gentle and Humane: For our In- 
clinations are ſo fix'd to the Co::{titution 
of our Being, that we may as well change 
the one as the other. True it is, there 
Is a kind of alteration in our Tempeza- 
ment, and that when the Blood is cool 
we are not fo vchement and furious, as 
1n the heat and impetuolity of Youth ; 
but that this change is tufficiently preva- 
lent entirely to deiiroy our Inciinations, 
or that the coolneſs of our Blood extin- 
guiſhes our predominant p2ſhons, is that 


» hich I coy'd never yet oblerve, On 
| the 
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the other fide; I have met with perſons 
who at the' Age of Fourſcore were as cho- . 


Jleric and violent, others as falſe and cun- 


ning and malicious as they were at five 
and twenty or thirty. I'have alſo 'ob- | 
ſerv'd, that tho the fear of being counted 
ridiculous be ſo powerful over all men, 
who have ſenſe and underſtanding, yet 
we ſee perſons of great Wit, who when 
they come to be {tricken in years, and 
fiad themſelves diſabled by Age, yet can- 
not forbear their juvenile Gallantries, In 
a word, 'tis my opinion, that neither Age, 
nor Exhortation,nor Promiſes, nor Puniſh- 
ments, that can corre our wicked -Incli- 
nations, when they are natural; for then 
they withſtand all things, except the God 
of Nature. 

That which perſwades people to the 
contrary is this, becaule they believe that 
when the inclinations are wearied, or re- 
puls':! tor a time, they are quite deſtroy'd. 
Which 15 the reaſon that ſome erroneouſly 
miſtake Cruelty tyr'd {or true Clemency, 
«* Augſtas, ſaid Seneca, who after ſo many 
© Murthers and Proſcriptions, gave Cirma 
«his Life, did thar act of Clemency, that 
* people might believe him — : 

or 
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For my part, I know not how to call 

that perſon Merciful, who is weary 
being Cruel. Others imagine, that per- 
ſons who leave the Court are cur'd of 
Ambition, when it may be only the dif- 
contentsof Repulſes and Diſappointments. 
Others applaud for his Liberality a man 
that is profuſe in his Expences, not know- 
ing that his Vanity reſtrains and curbs his 
Avarice. Moreover, many people are de. 
ceiv'd, when they perſwade them(clves, 
that a man has not the ſame Inclinations, 
when they ſce his[nclinations do not tend 
to the ſame. objett 3 not conſidering, for 
example, that Avarice is the reaſon that 
we addict our ſelves to Gaming, and that 

we leave it off. | 
B:{1des theſe reaſons to prove the errar 
of that opinion, that men change their 
Inclinations, and of Mild become Cruel, 
thece 15 one much more canliderable, that 
is, that mo(t people acknowledg nothing 
to be Cruelty but thar natural Cruelty 
which produced thoſe Monſters of Men, 
every day drank with Human Blood, ſuch 
as Herod, Nero, and Domitian; and tor 
that they do nor perceive. that Ambition 
1s Furious and Cruc!, and that men po 
ſels'd 
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ſeſs'd with that Fury, are always ready 
to commit: all manner of Exceſſes and 
Violences upon all thoſe they believe to 
be obſtacles to their deſigns. So that let 
an-Ambitious man be never ,ſo Mild, fo 
ſoon as he has conceiv'd a deſign to make 
his Name famous to Eternity, tho it coſt 
him that immortal Glory which he pro- 
poſes to himſelf, and to obtain it there is 
a neceſlity of Extirpating whole Nations, 
he makes no ſcruple of fuch Tnhumani- 
ties. And this is the reaſon that great 
.Conquerors, ſuch as Alexander and Julius 
Ceſar, never make it a matter of Conſci- 
ence to uſe Sword or Poyſan for the 
deſtruction of whatever perſons ſtand in 
their way. Nevertheleſs it did not be- 
hove the Hiſtorians to ſay as they do, that 
it Alexander and Ceſar were guilty af 
Actions ſo Cruel and contrary to their 
natural Goodneſs, it was an argument 
that their Manners and Inclinations were 
chang'd, becauſe at the ſame time that 
they ſhew*d. themſelves moſt Crue), they 
alſo (hew'd ſeveral acts of Clemency. But 
if we would judg rationally of thoſe pet+ 
ſons, and underſtand to what principle 
we ought ta refer their different Condut, 

we 
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we tauſt make 4 recolle&ion of all the 
Actions of their Lives, Forghen we ſhall 
ſee that they were perſons that burn'd 
with ah eager Ambition t6.acquire a more 
then ordinary Renown, or to obtain the 
Soveraign Power, and were fo maſter'd 
by the intereſt of their 'Ambirion, that 
they did whatever their Ambitionrequit'd. 
So that when their Ambition thought it 
proper to pardon their greateſt Enennes, 
how cruel ſoever they naturally were, 
they pardon'd without any trouble, 'If 
their intereſt orambition requir'd them to 
cut the Throats of their beit Friends, they 
condeſcended with the ſameeaſe. Sothat 
they were cruel at the lame time that 
they diſpens'd their Favours, becauſe they 
were as ready to put to Death thoſe they 
had pardon'd, if the condition. of their 
*Aﬀairs requir'd it. Whence it is eaſje to 
* conclude, that the Clemency of Alexan- 
dir, Auguſtus, and Ceſar, to highly ap- 
plauded, was only Folicy. Nor is there 
any tarther Queſtion to be made of 'this, 
when we conſider, that Alexander's fir{t 
Behavionr in. Afa was courteous and ge- 
nerous, as being then- requilite to make 
himſelf belov'd by the principa] Officers 

ot 
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of: his Army, andthe perſonsof Quality 
that follow'd, him. ' Beſides, that. tz was 
alſo a ſnare which he lazd for" the people 
which he delign'd to ſubdue. _ On>the 
contrary, his behayiour towards his lat; 
ter end was, rigorous and, inhuman, thro 
his miſtruſt and jealouſie of his moſt faith- 
ful Servants and beſt-Friends, whom he 
put to Death..with, fo, much iogratitude 
and- cruelty: , The ſame, may be (ajd. of 
Ceſar and, Augefur For 4vg»/eys in, his 
latter years (hew'd himſclf Mercital,;.ro 
try whether his.Clemency would. ſucceed 
better then his Cruelty 5, and be a, mea 
to. qualifies the Hatred , which, the people 
bad of his Tyranny. . A$;fus Ceſar,.gucry 
one knows, «that at the ſame time.that hg 
receiv'd Gcero,, and ſeveral, other. co 
derable perſpgs, that gave.aJuſtfe.to, his 
Party, with. ſo .much lenity, and mildpels, 
he Baniſh'd and put to;,Death, all that 
would not bend their knees before.him, 
and implore his Mercy, with. ſubmiſſigns 
altogether abje& and unſeemly. .Plutareh 
relates, that Sy//4 rook. the, ſame courſe, 
and that when he matlacred, feven thou- 
ſand of the Romas Citizens, he carefully 
preſery'd thoſe that were his devoted 
Slaves. 
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Slaves. The ſame Author : adds, tha® 
the ſame perſon bad no reſpe& to the 
Quality of the Crithes, but that he par- 
doned all that favour'd his proceedings, 
or whom he hop'd to gain to his party 3 
and puniſhed with Death the ſlighteſt 
Offences of thoſe that were not bygſ{s'd 
by his Intercſts. 'Such was the Diſpoſi- 
tion of theſe Vitors and Emperors, ſomes 
times Mild, fotnetiches Cruel, and ſome- 
times both together ; ' employing both 
their Vertues afd'their Vices; and making 
uſe of whatever may be ferviceable to in- 
creaſe their Empires, 4 

The Clemency of Nero at his firſt ad- 
vancement to the Empire was the effe&t 
of a refin'd and ſingular Policy, For 
he knew ſo exatly how to reſtrain and 
conceal the ſavage Barbarity of his Natu- 
ral Diſpoſition , and: to appear ſoft and 
good natur'd, that during the firſt five 
years of his Reign, his Subjecs could 
not but applaud his Lenity and Indul- 
gence 3 while he deſervedly Glory d, that 
in all that time he had not ſhed one drop 
of Blood through the whole extent of 
his Empire. Domitian imitated Him in his 


Clemency, to the end that like him he 
might 
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might afterwards fly out jnto all manner 
of Cruelty. In a word, the Clemency 
of theſe two Tyrants was feign'd and 
concerted, artificial and deceitful. And 
we ſay, that it was a ly trick, like that 
ot ſome Beaſts, that ſuffer people to cone 
near and handle 'em, that they mayithe 
more eaſily devour the people {o deluded 
within their reach, | 
The good Humour of Princes 1s fre- 
quently the cauſe of their Clemeney z whe- 
ther that good Humour proceed from the 
Diſpoſition of their Bodies, or from ſome 
ſecret ſatisfaQtion of their deſires and paſ- 
fions, For as often as we are pleaſed our 
{clves we have an Inclination to pleaſe 
others, and to grant 'em what they des 
ſire, and what they earneltly requeſt. - 
When Clemency is too''frequent and 
cuſtomary with a Prince, it 1s ſo far from 
being a Verrue, that it is 1n him the ex- 
tin&tion of all Royal Verruesz- as being 
a quality ſo miſchievous to his Domini- 
ons, that it is the: molt general cauſe of 
their Ruin. '- Its. an ignorance of the 
uſe and- neceſſity of Juſtice 3 « Without 
« which, ſays St, A»ſt;r, Commonwealths 
and Empires are but numerous — 
; [0] 
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of Robbers, 'Tis a falſe and. ill-extended 
Goodnels, a cruel Lenity, and a vitious 
Indifference in reference to public Order 
and Repoſe. Such was the Clemency 
which T itzs affe&ted after he obtained the 
Empire 3 nor can we forbear, n>twith- 
ſtanding his being call'd, 7he Delight of 
Mankind, to cenſure the Oath which he 
ſwore, Never to put any man to Deith, 
which was an. Oath by which he was en- 
gaged in the fight of Heaven to be the 
ProteCtor of Robbers and: Homicides, to 
authorize all ſorts of Attempts and Con: 
ſpiracies,, and to ranverſe and deſtroy the 
Empire. As tor that Oath which Nerwa 
took at his firſt reception into'the Senate, 
that he would never ſuffer any Senatur 
to be condema'd to Death tor any Crime 
whatſoever, it was only a ſneaking Com- 
pliment which he put upon the Senators, 
diſapprov'd by themiclves, and which 
gave occalion to the Rowan Conſul to 
utter this generous Expreſſion : 'Tzs 4 
great Misfortune to Live under a Prince 
that oppreſſes his Subjeds, and commands 
them. as his Slaves ; But it is a much grea- 
ter Miſery, to Live under a Prince that 
gives them their full ſwinge, and pepentss 
a 
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all things to their Licentions Pleaſure, If 
therefore we defire to know the real cauſe 
of the Clemency of theſe two Emperors, 
we ſhall find it to be only a ſecret Fear 
of being deſtroy'd by the Factions of the 


; Great Men, or maflacr'd by the People, 
} as almoſt all their Predecefſors had been. 


For Vitelizs, Otho, Nero, and Calignlz, who 
all preceded Titzs, had every one ſuffer?d 
untimely Deaths by that means; and Nervs 
aſcending the Throne, found it befmear'd 
with the Blood of Domitian. And this 


| we ſhall find to be true, eſpecially in 


relpet of Titus, when we conſider, that 


+ Mildneſs was by no means his Natural 
| temper; for his Conlulſhip was fo cruel, 
| that it was publickly ſaid, That it he ſuc- 
| ceeded in the Empire, he would proye 
a ſecond Nero. - 


But notwithſtanding that there are ſe- 


| veral falſe kinds of Clemency, it does not 
hinder but that there may be a real ſort of 


Clemency 3- and that this real and vertu- 
ous Clemency may be a great Ornament 


| to a Soveraign Ptince. The true Cha- 


Tacters whereof are as follow : 


Now we know, that altho the proper 
funRion of Clemegcy is either abſolutely 
| I t@ 
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to remit thoſe puniſhments which Offen- 
ders have deſerv'd, or to remit ſomething 
of their rigour;z and fo all that are m 
Authority and have power to puniſh, may 
in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be Merciful ; 
Nevertheleſs, in regard that Fathers and 
Tutors have no other Puniſhment at their 
diſpoſal then only ſuch as are call'd Cha- 


ſtiſements; ſince they who have the power || 1 
of Life and Death, as the Judges, arenot | 1 
able to hinder the effects of” their Sen- f| 
tences, and theretore that only Soveraign || i 
Princes have only power to fave thoſe C 
whom the Law has'condemn'd''to Dye; f| g 
all the World muſt grant, That Clemency | e 
is the Vertue of Kings. © Fortune, ſaid | a 
«* Ciceroto Ceſar, could do nothing greater | d 
«for Thee, then to make Thee Maſter of | B 
<«the Lives of Men. And the Goodneſs | tr 
.& of thy Natu4l temper can inſpire Thee | in 
« with nothing more generous, then with | N 
«a Will to make ufe of thy Power to the f ++ 
« caſe of the' Diſtreſſed. So that Cle- | mi 
mency may yell be calPd the laſt Refuge | CI 
of Man: © For in regard the Laws are | eot 
«deaf, ſevere, and inexoratSle, tte con- || Par 
« dition of Man, fays Livy, would be ex- | fe&t 
©treamly unhappy, it being 1B frail as it Þ on: 
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«15; there:ivere' no: way, to! eſcape their 
« Rigouv: bat byi Innocency. : © >; 
- Thizweakneſs and:fratity. of Mag 15 the 
firſt foundiagion of the' Royal Ciemengy, 
For upon many:occaſionsthat toagh ham 
to the quick;;:and'ſurprize him, -a5foriex- 
ample;;when'a-Man {es bis Brothesllaig 
before his:eyes, ſuch a fight (0. Stippgly 
moyes:bis (harural Aﬀe@ion, that hepur: 
ſues thes\furtberers-Jake a/Madman, eveo 
to the-expoling of .his.own Life... This 
is. ther&fores that-whihkra Clement ?xgmce 
confidarss; for : as the 1is1 always Riſpaled 
gracio{hriedilend dan Ear to allthay may 
excule:a tafiphant-Griminal; he-wiliggly 
admitsſachag allegatigh, 1that,xhe Dfew, 
der kill'd he: Man: oply +9; revenge;bie 
Brothers /Deathvgothat-he/ bad; ngt, 
to-cdhſldtgshrea@mupb lo ſhorta warts 
wg, :ahd what he: was-tranſphrted byybus 
Naturaloffiettrwons. ,-2u;! > 4c: 15m; 
.: Crimes alfo: commuted;by aceideny 411 
miiforcmiheape-a; Rennd{ groynd of Boy 
Clemeqay.-- Fad «it! Cyines; |! voluntary 
c6tnmitreÞ fay,1þt theught:to .deſgfue 
Pardonh'bteaulethe force of Natural Af- 
{ctionhawdontain'd the Will into.Ati- 
on-; iithinmach: mare tcaton- ought thoſe 
+ 4g I 2 Crimes 
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Crimes; to- be pardon'd;, . which. a man 
commits contrary 'to his Intention , as 
the - French: Gentleman, who ſhooting at 
a'Wild Boar, kild'his neariKinſman and 
one bf his deareſt Friends. .: P 

© Tuſtice alſo is'a third ground of Royal 
Clemency. For they jultly exerciſe it in 
favour of thoſe Offenders, -whale Crimes 
arelefs than the Serviceswhich they bave 
done the Public 3-and ſome regard may 
be alſo had to the Deſerts of their An- 
ceſtors. For Puniſhments., ' as. Plato has 
obſeevY, ' were not ordain'd: to prevent 
the: Criminal Ads, fince alkthefeverity 
of Law; and all-the:power ot: Soveraignty 
carnot- pteyerit their being . committed ; 
ndrdves Juſtice in'the Sentexces of Death 
propoſe 'the Amendment wt(thoſe that 
ate executed: Therefore the iLegiſlators 
had:-n6- other aim- in! ordering | the Pu- 
niſhments of Crimes, than r&! re the 
public G6od ; that is; to terrifle the Wick- 
ed, ard-prevent Honeſt people from be- 
ing debauch'ddy-their bad example. So 
that; as the Public Intereſt excuſes the 
Cruelty of the Law, and all 'Men' ap- 
prove the Executing of Robbers and no- 
torious Villains : The ſame Publix Good 

| juſtifies 
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juſtifies the Clemency of Princes in ſaving 
from an' gnominious Death, ſuch asbave 
ſignaliz'd-themſclves in Detence of their 
King abd Country ; by which means their 
good Service has been more beneficial 
to the Kingdom, than the Fatt which 
they committed, orthe bad Example-given 
was ever prejudicial. 

There was ſomething of particular rarity 
in the Clemency of 7heodoſime : For he 
puniſh'd his Anger by his Clemency; and 
never faild to make uſe of it towards 
thoſe that had incens'd him,even to tranl- 
portment. So that they were ſure to be 
pardon'd the Offences which they com- 
mitted againſt him, who had but the Ad- 
dreſs to provoke him to Rage. 

As for the Character of truce Clemency, 
by which we may know.and diſtinguiſh 
it from that which is falſe; Cicero tells 
us. © That real Clemency agrees with 
« Juſtice, * A Wiſe Prince, ſaid the 
© Stoics, ought not to have that effemi- 
*nate Pity which cannot endure the Pu- 
© niſhment of Offenders; rather he ought 
*to preſer the wholeſom Rigour of the 
* Law before the DiQates of a tend@ 


&« Diſpoſition, 
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. But becauſethe Moral Vetues are only 
imperfect Vertues; and'for. they can- 
not be perfeCt nor vhs; oe not 
praCtis'd by motives. Drvme ahd-Supet- 
. natural, Rings rut have a»defire to be 
' Vertuouſly Clement, muſt taiſe themſelves 
above'the commorr motives tand-confide- 
rations, and in all their: Gracious Ads 
propoſe to' themfelves. the amitation of 
that God who hat Yo bountitullydifplay'd 
his own: Metcy-'in, the Redemption. of 
Mankind from 'an Eternity- of: Torment. 
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+&CHAP. IX 
MILDNESS. 


TE may fay of Human Vertnes, 
what is uſually ſaid of Men, thar 
they are born, ſome under Good, ſome 
under Bad Conſtellations. For there are 
ſome Vertues that are ſocxtreamly admir'd 
and have that wonderful faccels in the 
world 3 others fo little regarded, that 
they ſcarce deſerve to be'rank'd in the 
number of Vertues. For in truth we find, 
that Gezneroſity, Clemency, and Magna- 
nimity, and ſome other Vertne; of the 
ſame nature, are not only the objett. of 
the People's Admiration, bur allo the ſub- 
jets af the Fncomiums of p<1(ons of the 
moſt rotional parts : Whereas Humility 
and Vildneſs are hardly known $ their i! 
fate being like that of Flowers gvergrown 
with Weeds: For as Flowers thar 'ye (© 
conceal'd Jlofe not thor !1ovcly colour, fo 
ne1her do thoſe obſcure Vertues cexfe ti 
be high y valuable, 
tz Ta 
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To be convinc'd of this Truth, we have 
no more to do than toexamine, what is the 
Office of Mildneſs, and tocorpareit with 
Clemency, to which it ſeems to be nearly 
related. For we ſhall find that Clemency 
indeed ſhines with a geater Luſter, but 
that there is more of Merit in Mildreſs, 
And that which proves it fo to be 1s this, 
That Princes are not ſenſible of moſt 
Crimes but out of their Duty, and that 
their Clemency not being able to with- 
ſtand their Sentiments, they put no con- 
ſtraint upon themſc|ves when they grant 
their Pardons; whereas Mzldzeſs has to 
deal with the boyling Motions of Choler, 
whichriſe in a Perſon,touch'd to the quick 
in his concerns of Honour, or unjuſtly di- 
ſturb'd in his Intereſts, And this gives to 
Mildneſs a wonderful advantage over Cle- 
mency 3 and makes it evident at the ſame 
time, that we cannotrationaily prefer any 
Vertue betore that, and has the power to 
ſubdue a Paſtion fo violent as Choler. 

Ariſtotle leflens the Merit of Mildneſs 3 
for he deprives her of a part of her Em- 
ployment, for he maintains ** That the 
<« Office of this Vertue is not abſolutely to 


* deſtroy, but oply to moderate CR 
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** And the reaſon that perſwades him, is ' 

* this, becauſe he believes that Choler is 
* natural to a Man, when he concludes 
& that it is alſo beneficial ro him, ſince Na- 
«ture does nothing in vain. Thereupon 
© he aſſures us,- thatit ſerves him as a Goad 
* that ſpurrs him awake, and pricks him 
* forward to undertake with vigor Mag- 
*nanimous and Great AGions, Farther 
& he ſays, That Choler creates the Cou- 
© rage of the Valiant, and the yehemency 
* of Orators, and that it had a ſhare as 
«well in the Hand of Demoſthenes, as in 
« the Fame of Themiſtocles; and then he 
*adds, That Choler is:not only uſeful ro 
*« Man, but that it is alfo abſolutely neceſ- 
* ſary. For it is in him, as the Handmaid 
*of Reaſon, whoſe Commands ſhe exe- 
* cutes with fervency, and aſſiſts him in 
*the diſcharge of his principal Devoirs. 
* Moreover, it is Choler that ſtrengthens 
<& 2nd enables a Man to ſurmount the Ob- 
* ſtac'es which he meets with in the pur- 
* ſuit of thoſe Enjoyments requilite for his 
© own preſervation, and to repel the in- 
&« juries of thoſe that ſeek his Ruine, 
& Therefore ſays he, this Paſſtion-is no dif 
* honour to any Pe;ſon, provided, the vi- 
© olcncies 
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* olencies of his Thoughtsare proportion- 
able to his Provocations; and that he 
© obſerve the Rules of Juſtice in, his Re- 
* venge. On the other fide, ' a!l Mencen- 
* ſure thoſe who take notice of the inju- 
© ries that are done to'em, and rank inſen- 
& {ible Perſons in the number of Fools, who 
* are void of all knowledge and (entiment; 
*and look upon good or. bad with. the 
* ſame indifferency. Laſtly, fayshe, Cho- 
*-leris grounded upon Reaſon, and ariles 
* from a ſenſe of injury. unjuſtly done us, 
« whichis the reaſon, that while Pleaſure; 
* whichnothing can juſtify, as proceeding 
* from intemperance, enters ſecretly into 
* the Heart of Man, on purpoſe to ſurprize - 
*him ; Choler breaks forth and openly 
*demands the reparation of Injuries; and 
* ſhews us, that the is not aſham'd to ap- 
*pear, and by conſequence that Choler 
« 1s no il] thing. This is the opinion of 
Ariſtotle, according to which, a mild per- 
ſon is ſuch a one as ſuffers himſelf to be 
angry and in a Paſlion, and he that 1s ne- 
ver mov'd is only an eFeminate Feal. 

But in recard the moſt ſolid and ratio» 
nal Philoſophers have gain-ſa1d this Orte 
nion, 1t will be an caly thing to raine his 
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Arguments, and to ſkew, that Angeris not 
natural to a Man, that it is evil in. it elf, 
and inits effects, and fo far from being Rea- 
ſon in the execution of her Commands, 
that it only perplexes, precipitates and be- 
trays thoſe Orders. bY , 
Now that we may find out whether Cho- 
ler be natural ta Man, it is requiſite that 
we ſhould, deſcribe this. furious Paſſion, 
and oppoſe it to the Paſſion in Man; Aud 
firſt ler us repreſent it, as it came from 
the hands of Nature, and as the Philoſo- 
phers and Poets have depainted it in their 
admirable deſcriptions of the Golden Age. 
For the Opinions of the one, and the Ficti- 
ons of the other, ſays La@antizs, are no 
idle Dreams and Imaginations, but the 
perfe& Images of the Manners of Primi- 
tive Mankind, and draughts of State of 
Innocency. | : 
* The Firſt Men, ſay they, were real in 
© their Words, faithtul in their Promiſes, 
**2nd juſt in their Proceedings, They 
obſerved Juſtice in every thing, not for 
tear of the Law, but meerly of their own 
[nclinations, | 
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Vindice #ullo 
Sponte ſua, ſrue lege fidem,reFuntque colebant. 


«They look*d upon one another as Bre- 
« thren, and finding themſelves fo ſtreight- 
*lylinked to the ſame Nature, they had a 
&« tender Love one for another, and che- 
«.riſh'd that Love with warmth of thoſe 
*mutual kindnefſes they did each other. 

They never parted their Vineyards or 
Fields, nor everencloſed their Gardens; 
= never appropriated to themſelves the 
Gifts and Guards of Heaven, nor look'd 
upon the Benefits of Nature as their own 
in particular, which Nature had beſtowed 


m common, 


Nec [ignare quidem,aut partiri limite campun 
Fas erat ——— 
Caulibus & Pomis &.aperto viveret Horto. 


They were Mild, Humane, and ready 
to do good Turns, and what they got to- 
gether by their Labour and good Hul- 
bandry, their Bounty the next moment 
ſha:r*d to others, fo that their Milk, their 
Wine, ſeemed like (treams, which flow- 


1g 
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ing from their own Houſes held on their 


courſe to the Habitations of their Neigh- 
bours. . 


Flumina Jam Lads, Jam flumina Netaris 
zbant. 7 e 


' This was the natural defcriptionof Man, 
Now let us hear a deſcription of Choler, 
* Choler, fays Serecg, is an impatient 
« defire of Revenge, a fervent and obſtt- 
«nate deſire of Ruine. She calls for no- 
« thing but Weapons, delights in nothing 
«bur Blood, and runs headlong to the de- 
« ſtruction of others: When ſhe is onc 
*qpon the full ſpeed, neither Decency, 
*« nor the remembrance of paſt Benefits,nor 
«the force of Friendſhip, nor the ſenti- 
** ments of Nature canſtop her, but being 
*- deaf toall the Remonſtrances of Reaſon, 
** nor able to diſcern either Truth or Ju: 
«tice; She is waolly intent upon the ſa- 
« tisfaction of -her Fury, making oft-ti 
*no diſtinftion between the Guilty : 
* the Innocent, .and frequently involving 
«her ſelf in the Ruine of others. 


CIrcur-. 
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Circum erit\ enint vis atque injuria quempne. 
Atque unde exorta wa ad eun Sac re- 1 


:  Cnrrit. 


This is fo Faithful a Portreifiues of Cho. 
ler, that Ariftctle . depaints, it himſelf al- 
moſt after the ſame manner. Choler, fays 
he,: hears Reafon, bur juſt like thoſe hair. 
brain'd Servants, that will not: allow them- 
ſelves Patience.to underſtand what their 
Malter ſays, and.run headlong to obey 
their Commands, e'r they know what their 
Ertand is.”*It"is alſo "Ike thoſe Curs 
& that bark at Friends ahd' FGes alike; as 
K«foon 'as they knock at the'Door. Theſe 
Eowipariſoris are true, arid iri#apparentto 
every one, *thar fo ſoon as Reaſon has gi- 
ven As ilnpetuous Paſlion'btit a ſight'of 
th; t Scorn, or: Contempt, which ſhe has 
nv tt rey betdKes it ſelf" to 
Atris,” nevet ſaying tl” calon has'de- 
elite thoHehte £ Pho Th} jury, or” what 
f: retgetion the cet? DOES... 
"By theſe" two — Portr nities 
we may perceive how 6ppofire Choler'is 
to the Nature of Man, whoſe Inclinations 


lead tim to the Comfort and _—_— 
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of thoſe who are like him in Creation, 
whereas Choler breaths nothing but their 
Damage and Deſtruction : So. that'in 
truth, unleſs we deny Man to be Man; 
we cannot 'preſume to ſay that a Vice {9 
1nhumane and perniciousis tiatural to him. 
'Of which we hay be fully convinc'd! if 
we do but conlider, that the Virtue which 
cures all the diſtempers of the Soul; and 
TFeſtores her to her Natural Condition, en- 
dues her .with'a ſtrange” abhorrency:of 
doing evil to any one whatever, © The 
&defigning of Injury,lays Plitp, 1s not com 
« parable * with a Man'ot” Worth owt 
*«js the property of Anger to' rtiedifare 
-« Miſchief; therefore Anger'is intofripaee- 
-<ble with a Man of Worth, Moreovel, 
**fays the Philoſopher, Choler rejofces'in 
**the puniſhment of another, *whicYy is'af 
«affliction: to a Perſon of Worth: '''Pb 
* which we may add the {. y'ng of St-Ths- 
« 445,” That God takes no'plealture t5be- 
-*hold- the ſufferings ofthe Damned; Bit 
« only in the-order oft Wis Juſtice; whith 
- puniſhes ern, and has regulated their fe- 
«yeral Peralties. Befides it is moſt cex- 
tain that Virtue not only renders Man-iri- 
capable -of doing injury; *but diſpoſes 
| him 
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him to bear with the wrongs which others 
do him. And that we may leave nothing 
unſaid upon this Subje, we mult obſerve 
that a Wiſe Vian, ſuch as Ariſtotle, and the 
greateſt of the Philoſophers repreſent him, 
never believes he receives an injury, and 
conſequently that he is no way oblig'd to 
Revenge. | | 

'...The Paripatetics complain againſt the 
Stoics;, alledging their accuſation to be 
unjuſt, that they uphold Azger. Since 
they only defend that Paſhionwhich fol- 
lows the DiQates of Reaſon, which 1s ne- 
yer kind['d, but when it ought. and as 
much. as it ought to be 3 and which in the 
reparation of Injuries never violates the 
Laws of: Equity. But they complain with- 
.Out a cauſe, and juſtify as weakly what is 
laid to their charge 3 for if there be any 
ſych Paſlion in Man, which never ſhews 
It (&f but by the Diftates of Reaſon; if 
there be any ſuch thing as Anger, that ne- 
ver pretends in doing miſchict, but one 
tothe Correction.and Profits of our Neigh- 
bour, it only carries the Name of Anger, 
but precipitates nothing of its Nature; 
lince'it is the proper CharaCter of Anger 
not- to liſten to Reaſon, to withſtand it, 

an 
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and .to delight in the puniſhment of him 
that does the Injury. 
However, {yme will ſay, this is no fuch 
Paſſion, as 18 bred inthe [rdſcible Appe- 
tite, Blind," Violent, and Frantiek;'and 
which for the (lighteſt offences flies out 1n- 
to Rageand F ury. This is at the ſame time 
inform'd, 'foften'd arid regulatedi'by Rea- 
ſon, and requires nothing from'the Per- 
ſon tnjur'd, but that” he take a Revenge 
ſuitable to the wrong received: T1 Anſwer, 
That if the' Motive that excites us to ert- 
damage ariother, ainis only at- particular 
Profit,” Which is the end that Men propoſe 
in puniffiing; or - the: publick advantage, 
'which' {that of Miniſters 'of Juſtice, It 
is borh. joſt'and reafonable : Burt if it tend 
to thehatr of the Perſon 3 that is, it it be 
a deſire of Reyenge, and to reap our (a. 
tisfaftion from the pain or vexation which 
the Party ſtffers, It is 4'Motive malicious, 
cruel,” bratiſh, and no way becoming a 
Man.” Now ſuch is Choler, by the very 
Confeſſion bf Ariſtotle him(elf.” ' For he 
defines it to be, A lively and importu- 
* nate reſentment. of the Tnjury done us, 
* which .catmot be appeaſed or ſeparated, 
© but by the pleaſure of Revenge. So yr 
RS et 
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let our Anger be abated tonever ſo low a 
degree, yet ſo long as it 15 Anger, "twill 
bea deſire of Revenge. and a Paſſion that 
rejoyces 1a the: harm which another ſut- 
ters. > 9) 
Having thus Jemonſtrated Choler to be 
evil. in its Nature, it will be caſy alſo to 
ſhew that it is a5. .perpicious 1n its Effects, 
and that they who are moſt ſubje& to it, 
arethe, firſt that feel their violence, asif it 
.were againſt them- that Anger feems to 
turn her Fury... Forno ſooner is it kind- 
Jed in the Br ealts.. of. thoſe, \Mep, but it 
diſplays it ſelf 1n their. Cquntenances, di- 
ſturbsand-alters gheir Looks ip, an inſtant, 
bringsall:the Blogd into the Faces of ſorme, 
while others grow, pale upon the ſame oc- 
.caſion- + The Eyes dart forth turious Glan- 
ces,-2 fierce and. wild Aſpef; threatens all 
the World, andin. a word, all the Natu- 
ral-Ggns-of Madnels appear. in, the Perſon 
thus anger'd, which was the reaſoh that 
the Ancients call'd i it a ſhort renzie, We 
are really Fools, ſaid. Philemon, -as ' often 
as weate Angry... 

| forbear to tell howit diſarders-the ve- 
ry Spcech of thoſe who are maſter'd by 


it; I ſhall only ſay this, That Men other- 
wile 
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wiſe, wary and prudent, when they are 
. under the Controul of this Patton, utter 
many things contrary to Reafon and De- 
cency. Which is iÞ true, that Homer, fo 
jealous of his /zero's Honour, and leſt 
he ſhould ſay or do any thing to wound 
it, yet cannot furbcar, when ie repreſents 
Achilles in anger, to make him reproach 
Agamemn'n after a manner very ſcurriious 
and unworthy, nut only of a Hero, but of 
an ordinary Peilon. 

But let this ſufti-e for the External Pos 
ſtures of a Perſon inflain'd with Choler : 


Let us but conſider the terrible Confufion 


with which this Paſhon torments him 
within; .the violence thar tranſports him, 
the yarious Deſigns that agitate his Brain, 
the number of Ti.oughts that darken his 
Underſtanding , the ſundry Fancies and 
reſtleſs Deſires that pelter and intangle his 
Reſolutions, and we may eaſily perceive 
by the diſorder of his Soul, and by the 
various Emotions, which Plutarch calls his 
Convulfions, that ſhe is really diſlodged 
from the natural Seat of her Repole. And 
therefore we cannot apprehend why Ar- 
ftotle ſhould affirm Pleafure ro be a more 
dangerous Evil than Choler, becauſe, ſays 

= K 2 he 
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he « That Choler gives Reaſon leave to 
*ſpeak, and reccives her Orders, th6 it 
* miſtake in the execution 3 whereas Plea- 
*ſwe infinuates her ſelf into the Heart, 
*and gets the Victory over it before Rea- 
© fon cah be conſulted, For if ſuch an Au- 
thor may be contradicted, rather quite the 
contrary is in truth to be made out: info- 
much that the Philoſopher ſeems not to 
have underſtood the Nature of the Moti- 
ons of thoſe two Paſtions. For it is ap- 
parent that Anger is ſuddain and violent; 
Pleaſure leſs violent, and raſh; that Cho- 
ler will not ſuffer Reaſon to meddle in the 
leaſt z whereas Pleaſure permits her to de- 
liberate and judge, tho (he Jabours all the 
while to corrupt her Judgment. * | 
It now remains to ſhew,” that Choler 
is of no uſe, and lo far from being Rea- 
ſon's Officer, as Ariſtotle calls it, that it 
only confounds and betrays her Com- 

mands, Wh | 
The opinion of the Perip':teticks, Epi- 
cureans, and generally of all Philoſophers, 
who maintain Choler to be ufeful, pro- 
ceeds from another opinion of theirs, that 
Choler is as it were a Guardianeſs That 
Nature has provided for Man; to watch 
Gver 
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over the preſervation of all his common 
and particular Rights, and in'p res him 
both with a deſire and ſtrength to detend 
them. For, ſay they, this Paſhtyn en- 
ables him to repel Injuries which he e- 
ceives from his Enemies, and arms. him 
to {uccour his Friends, bis Kindred, and 
his Country 3 it aſliſts Parents and Tutors 
in the Education of Youth, and Magiſtrates 
in the puniſhment of Crimes, Thar with- 
out her, Man would abandon his molt 
important Duties, and prove unprofirable 
both to himlelf and other;, Theſe are 
their moſt conlidcrable Refon;, 

But we denv, that Choler 1s aftiſting 
to- Man in the d:{harge of his principal 
Dutics; in regard experience tells us, that 
the Paſtions tifualiy aire the Principies 
of vertuous Actions, which man pe: tyurm; 
of himlelt; and that this is the only foru- 
dation upon which: the whole Machine 
moves. Only we lay, that it was far 
want of oblerving the narvre of Choler, 
that thoſe Philo'ophers aitin'd it uſeſy] 
tor the ſervice of Reaſon tn private Res 
venges, in the p:nithment of Crimes, 1n 
the-Chaſtizing of Servants and Children, 
and in magnanimous Attioas, For that 
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which Anger has common with'the other 
Pallions, 15 TO prevent tie | i)'ctates of Rea- 
ſon, and darkea the Unde: itanding but 
the particular qualities of it are, to be | 
m6ſt imperuous and violent, and not able 
ro contain it felt, Which is evident 1n 
private Revenges, where a man to do 
himſelf an imaginary right, moſt mon- 
{trouſly violates the Rules of Juſtice; 
while nothing will ſerve him to waſh off 
a perty contempt, but the Blood of kim 
that is by the Bonds of Nature fo nearly 
related to him; fomecimes lofing his own 
Lite to recover that which was never Joſt, 
Which 1s the reaſon that £00 has reſerv'd 
Vengeance tv himſcit ; and that the Laws 
commit the reparation of Injuries only to 
the Impartia], that never receiv'd them. 
As for the puniſhment of Crimes, who 
knows nor that it is one of the orcateſt 
Encomiums that can be given to a Judg, 
to be as (edatc and calm as the Law it {:It? 


Din etiam ſonter, expulji corrieis Irl, 

Et placidus delicts domaiss nec dentibus 
unqu: 12 

Taftrepis h orreadium fremila, nec verbera 
paſeis. 


KA 
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« A._Judg, ſays Sereca, ſhould appear 
«upon the 5 cibunal with ſach an Aipett 
*as weimagine ſhould be that of the Law, 
< calm and f:ce from the emotions of Ha- 
*tred and Choler. © And to {peak the 
Truth, Hoy can we fix this cruel Paſli- 
ON 1N the Breaſt of a Generous Magnltrate, 
who at the ſame time that he adjudges 
a Criminal to delerye death, has not the 
leaſt motion of Hatred againſt his Per- 
ſon? who having nothing but Mildnels in 
his Soul, at the ſame time that there ap- 
pears ſuch a ſeverity im his Sentences, Is 
lo far from ſatisfying his Animeſitiy in pu- 
n:ſhing the Offe::der, that he gives tohim 
as well as to the Publick an evident Teſti- 
mony of his Atte&ion? For what can be 
more advantageous thanto rid the Public 
of a Crimin:}, to prevent the corruption 
of his 11] exampl: > And what greater kind- 
neſs, fatth Sexreca, can he ſhew the Ot- 
fender, whoſe Life has been fo, pre judic!- 
al, than to render His De: th profitable, 
by putting an end to his Climes, which 
he coula not do himſelf ? 


K 4 The 
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The ſame is to be ſaid for the chaſtiſing 

- of Servants and Children ; where Choler 
ſometimes will not permit us to obſerve 
any Moderation ; and for that it is impol- 
ſible to exerciſe thoſe puniſhments in our 
Paſſion, but that we ſhali have ſome rea- 
ſon afterwards to repent our leverity. 
And therefore it is requilite to delay thoſe 
chaltiſements for ſome time after the Fault 
committed. * 1] wauld chaſtiſe thee, ſaid 
* Socrates to his Servant, if | were natin 
wrath. Plato having the Rods 1n his 7 
Hand to corre his Qwn Servant, ' made 
a ſuddain ſtop, becauſe he found his Pal- 
ſion upz At what time Spenſippas en- 
tring accidentally into his Chamber, fee- 
ing him in that poſture, and demanding 
what he was about to do? *TI am cha- 
* ſtiſing my ſelf, ſaid he and puniſhing the 
* Perſon wherewith I was going about to 
*chaſtife one of my Servants, by refuſing 
© my anger that ſatisfaQion which 1t de- 
&« fires. We take no cate to fullow thoſe 
wholſome Precepts, and Examples : It 
we delay our CorreQions, we neglect 
*'em altogetherz which ſhews that we do 
not coire&t our Servant or our Children 
for their benefit, but in revenge - = 
ifkttE 
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little Treſpaſſes which they commit ; th® 
one for their diſobedience, the others. be- 
cauſe they do not ſerve us to our good 
liking. However, ought we not to ac- 
knowledge, ſays Theophraſtus, that Anger 
may be ſerviceabletoa good Man to ex- 
cite his exclamations againſt the wicked ? 
Lpon this condition, anſwers Sexeca, That 


« the better he 1s, the more his Vertue' 


*ſhall encreaſe with his Anger. Other- 
& wiſe, faith Plutarch, he ſhall be con- 


; * ſtrain'd to be in a rage againſt thoſe 
'*that are already traniported with Paſſion, 


«and fall into the very fault which he 
© reproves. But Seneca adds, What can 
a vitious Man have 1n the perſons of thoſe 
that are vitious and irregular ? Is it their 


-proreneſs to Evil, and their unhappy 


Frailty? If fo, he ought to be inflam'd 
againſt himſc)f, as partaking of humane 
Infirmity with them. For if he do nat 
acknowledge it in himſelf he is utterly 
miſtaken : and if he only blames it in 
others, he is unjuſt, Beſides, how vir- 
tuous foever a Man may be, well he 
knows, that he is uſual:y eſteem'd mnch 
better than he is, and that the publick 


teſtimany is much more fayourable to 


him, 
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him, than that of his own | Conſcience. 
He knows well that he 1s ſubject to a thou: 
ſand Infirmities 3 and how can he behold 
with Indignation the ſlips and failings of 
others, and cenſure 'em with Rigor, He 
who himſelf has need of their Indulgence? 
It is evident then, that the diſpoſition of 
Wiſe Men in reſpect of the wicked, can 
be no ſour and lofty diſpoſition, that 
puts 'em forward to reprozch their evil 
Lives; but a difpoſition mild and chari- 
table, that pities their own miſcarriages 
and Jabours their Reformation. © The 
** Spirit of Wiſdom is a loving Spirit, ac- 
* cording to the Sacred Oracle of Sqrip- 
© ture. And there 1s no greater Teſtimony 
* of Goodneſs, ſays Ariſtotle, than that 
« which we give to a Man, when we afliſt 
* him in the recovery of Vertue. 

The laſt Reaſon that Ari#otle brings to 
prove the benefit of Anger, is this, For 
thar the heat of Choler ſhares in all war- 
like Atchievements. To which we An- 
{wer, Thatif a Great Commander has need 
of being animated with this Paſlion, to 
foreſee the deſigns of his Enemies to range 
his Army in Battalia, to. give: out his Or- 
ders to manage the Combat, and be him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf in the heat of the Conflict; we may 
thence conclude, that he' c*hnot be valt- 
ant, 'unie(s he be tranfpocred, anc} that he 
muſt be beſide himſcif ro manage uny dan- 
gerous Enterprize. Put for all that, we 
cannot but admire the Crna! of an Are 
my, who is always {ater ot bialelt in 
Fight, even when danger molt {urprizes 
him. For we find that the Vaiour not on- 
ly of Commanders, bur of private Soldi- 
ers is molt to be relyed on, 4ad molt equal- 
ly prov'd, where it is leaſt boyling and 
precipitate. © Therefore, {ays Plutarch,the 
© Lacedemonians, before they joyn Battel, 
*0rder'd the Flutes and Cornets-to play 
* certain ſoit and melting Airs, on pur- 
« poſe to temper the heat and fury of the 
« Soldiers. Laſtly, if we do bur refle& 
upon thoyſe barbarous People who have 
no other coura;te, then I know not what 
kind of natural Rage, that they never 
go to Fight in cold Biood, but as they 
are ſmitten with the {mage of the Injury 
vinich they often have, or betteve they 
have received, they ting themſelves imta 
the thickeſt of the Enemy, without any 
Order or Government 3 but then it haps 
pens that notwiihltunding the ſtrength of 
| their 
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their Bodies, their ability to endure the 
rigors of all Seaſons, and the hardſhips of 
War, and notwithſtanding the fury of 
their Onſets, they are frequently van- 
quiſh'd by People more tender and foft- 
en'd by Luxury and Pleaſure, Story tells 
us, and every one knows after what man- 
ner the Romans handled the Cimbrians, 
hideous for Bulk and Stature, and ter- 
rible for their Aſpefs, who had already 
paſſed the Alps with an intention to Sack 
Rome, and ranſack all [ta/y, yet vanquiſh'd 
by Mariws in leveral Great and Bloody 
Battels, So thar if the natural Fury of Sa- 
vage People, be nat ſufficient to make 
Men truly valiant, how ſhall we believe 
that Choler, no leſs Blind, no leſs Wild, 
and Impetuous ſhould be the Soul of Va- 
lour ? 

But whence then comes it to paſs, that 
the Pocts call Courage a Noble and Ge- 
nerous Incignation , and that all the 
World takes Anger for Valour ? It pro- 
ceeds from hence, that Choler has certain 
Qualities that reſemble Valour. Fult, it 
is Raſh, and thence they believe it Adive : 
It is Obſtinate, and that paſics tor Srout- 
neſs : 'Tis Teritble, and that renders it 

Formidabl:; 
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' Formidable; and then & is boldly Da- 
ring, which makes People imagine it to 
be Couragious. © The Vulgar, ſays $e- 
< zeca, take thofe that are inflam'd with 
*« Choler, for perſons brave and couragt- 
«qgus. 7 ; v7 
A Second Cauſe of this miſtake is this, 
That the vehemence of Choler is taken 
for the (trength of the Soul 3 whereas'bn 
the other (ide, it is a demonſ(trative proof 
of its weakneſs; for this ſame Paſhon 
growing 1n the Soul like a Tempeſt, reats 
it up, and drives it impetuouſly to and 
fro; So that althoto outward appearance 
the Soul may ſcem to att with vigor and 
ſtrength, it 1s really a violent Force that 
tumbles and tofles her like an anger'd Sea. 
Which is more manifeitly difcover'd from 
hence; that Choler more calily gets the 
Maſtery of Women than Men; of the Sick 
People than'Healthy ; of Age, than Youth} 
of Men that live in Plenty and ſoftned by 
Delights, than of the unfortunate har- 
den'd by Perſecutions and Adverlities.-* 
© As to what the Peripateticks affirm, that 
Anger is ſerviceable to Eloquence, there 
can be nothing more weak” and ground- 
les; and to which it will be ſufficient to 
anſwer 
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anſwer with Cicero, ,** That it is enough 
*for an Orator to appear in a Paſſion, 
*<but there is no neceſlity. ke ſhou!d be 
«really angryz and it is ſo far from being 
* neceſſary, that he ſhould be in paſlion, 
« that it 1s a dangerous thing tor him to be 
*l{o; lince the pert.tion of Eloguence, 
* 3ecording to 2x7rtiliin, conliſts in ſpeak- 
**ing all that he ought to ſpeak, ,and not 
*1n ſpeaking precitcly no more than he 
* ought ; but that Chnler never ſpeaks as 
*1t ought to ſpeak, but always that which 
«©1t ought not. Thereture Caius Gracchnr, 
a Great Orator,-yet one that chat'd him- 
ſeltſo immodexyately in Talking, .that he 
fometimes confounded himſelt by chang- 
ingthe Tone of- his Voice, had one of his 
Servants alway ſtanding behind him, who 
when his Voice was out of -Tune, 'Tun'd 
it again by means of a certain Inſtrument 
formeriy us'd to-keep the, Voice to a con- 
ſtant pitch. | of + 

In the Second place. we anſwer, That 
there is a great difference be:ween the ve- 
bemence of an Orator,. and-that of Cho- 
ler. The Fir(t is nothing but the ſtrength 
of Reaſon forcibly exprefied by Words, 


by the Tune of the Voice, and agreeable 
Ls Geſtures ; 
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Geſtures: and this Vehemence never fails 
of making an impreflion and perlwading. 
The Second tranſporis an Orator, troubles, 
 diſtracts, diſorders his Geſture and Acti. 
' on; and by that means conveying his own 
"diforder into the Minds of the Hearers, 
puts 'emall in a hurry and confuſion 3 Be- 
tides, that it 1s ſo unacceptable, that it 
alienates the affection of the Hearers. 
Now if we have a mind to view. the 
Rock againſt which Renowned Ariſtotle 
ſo deſperately ſplits himſelf, he difcoyers 
it to us himſelf, where he ſays, © That we 
«*aretoconſider the Paſſions: as the Arms 
«of Vertue. And where he'lays farther, 
© That we are to make uſe of Choler, as of 
«2 Soldier,and never ſuffer it to Command 
« within us, or do the Office of a' Captain. 
.'Whence it is viſible this Great Philoſopher 
thought that Men might weild their Cho- 
ler like a Sword, which we take up, or 
lay down, thrnſt forward, or 'draw back 
'as we pleaſe our(ſclves;' whiehis a very 
-oreat Error, ſince there is no: perſon fo ſtu- 
pid,” who does not perceive that if the 
Paſſions be Arms, they are Wespons that 
Fight of themſelves, as 5emecaſiys, and of 
which we may afirm Man'to be fo little 
the 
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the Maſter, that on the contrary they ra- 
ther keep Manin fubje&tion. As for what 
he ſays, that Reaſon ought to take upon 
her the Conduct of Anger; he ſuppoſes 
there that Reaſon is ſeparated trom Cho. 
ler, that ſhe conſiders its Emotions inre- 
poſe and ſecmity, and that they have 
Seats apartz whereas they are both toge- 
ther in the Soul; And therefore ſo ſoon 
-as the Paſtion- of Anger is kindled, it 
tranſports:.the Soul, -and extinguiſhes 
within her the ſight of Reaſon, So that 
all that Reaſon can do, is to employ, all 
her Induliries ts: prevent its. growth; for, 
16 ſhe ſuffer. Choler onee to. get a head 
ſhe evidently, endangers her ſeit, tobe at 
.the mercy-of that powerful and i Imperi- 
ous Paſſion. - 

-,/It is alfocertain that Reaſon knows bow 
toimake'/a good uſe of -Choler: in regard 
it is the Natural Property of Choler.to 
deprive Man of the uſe of Reaſon 3. And 
for-that this Paſſion is too blind, and too 
violent 'to.. be under - Conduct; belides 
that, the defire of Miſchief and Revenge 
4s: inſeparable. from its Nature. But'it is 
not ſo with: Zeal, which animares all true 


Chriſtians, to which the Holy Fathers 
have 
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have ſometime given the Name of Anger, 
tho it. ariſe from the Senfitive Apperite, 
as it-is there produc'd by the Love of 
God, in- whole Service it is but juſt that 


all the Powers of the Soul ſhou'd be em- 


ploy'd: and let it be never fo forcible 
or vehementr, its {trength and vehemence 
are (till obedient to the Dictates of Rea- 
fon, A zealous Preacher cries out vehe- 


 mently againſt Sinners, but he is no way 


exaſperated againſt *ea,nor doth he carry 


any Animoſities in his Heart, while he 
'reproves' and reproaches them in his 
' Words ; On the other fide, when Men are 
1n Anger, they chide and puniſh with Ani- 
- mofiry$3/iand at the ſame time that they 
dilcharge.'themſclves from thele obliga- 


tions of Charity, they wrong. tender Ver- 
tue every hour, Therefore faith St. Augu- 
* tin, © The moſt quick-fighted Philuſo- 
<« phers, and whoſe Opinions approech 
* neareſt to Truth, believe that Choler 
*is ablolutely evil, becauſe , ſay they, 


'* the ſlighteſt Emorions of it are malici- 
 * ous and irregular, and-that forces us to 


< {in again{t Reaſon at the very time,when 
* we do that which Reaſon commands us: 
* We ought to have the ſame opinion of all 

«the 
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« the Humane PaiTions,adds the Holy Do- 
« tor 3- They reſemble that Selve-Love 
{that gives em Buthz they are vehement 
© diſorda1ly,and vicious like thatz where- 
«as tl: Fears and Joys, the Sorrows, and 
© other Paſſions ot Chriſtians that derive 
« themſelves from Charity, are Peaceable, 
« Mild, Prudent, and Voderate. 


If Human Paſſions then be ſocontrary || j 
to Reaſon, thatit is impoſlible that Rea» }| | 
ſon (ſhould be ſerviceable to-'em, we may | ] 
eafily conclude, That it is not the office of | « 
IMildnels to reduce Choler to that point || jj 
of Moderation, fet down by Ariſtotle, to | þ; 
which ſo ſoon. as it is reduced, becomes Þ| ye 
virtuous; but to withſtand all its Emoti- Þ nc 
ons, and fo to extinguiſh, *em, that no- | @þ 
thing may beable to re-kindle 'em. There- | to 
fore Mildneſs can neyer be ſufficiently ex- | 
tolPd, if the fame Mildneſs, 'of which Þ tag 
ſome Perſons make a ſhew-in their pro- ff doy 
ceedings, were a real Vertue, and if it | to | 
<ffeftually carried off the tartn; fs and bit- Þ that 
terncls of Choler, whereas it only feem- Þ and 
ingly removes it, as Iam going to make I [oye 
1 | Hum 
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If we had a true Idea of the Condi- 
tion. of Man, or if we knew that he is 
poſletſed with a Sclf-Love altogether vi- 
olent and erroneous, and that tt 1s Selt- 
Love renders him impetuous, wi!d, and 
inhuman; the knowledge of this would 
ſpare us the trouble of ſhewing that 14ld- 
neſs is no real Vertue, {ince no body be- 
ing deceiv'd by the ſeeming Vildnels of a 


- -— o_— 


Perſon, that never was tranſported with . 


Paſion in his Life, all Ven would judge 
of him as of a Lyon, which we ſtill be- 
lieve-to, be fierce and. cruel, tho'we, ſee 
him to be: gentle agd obedient to his Go- 
rerors. ang would' be to far from pro- 
nouncing *ſuch a perſon_Vild and Peace- 
able,. that, they would think it ſufficient 

to ſay he was 7am d. | 
But, what is it that has the Power to 
tame a Man? Either the Kindneſs that js 
done him, or the Benefit which he hopes 
to recewe: which 1s apparent from hence, 
that the Favourites of Kivgs and Princes, 
and all Servants that are particularly he- 
loved by their Maſters, ſuffer theit croſs 
Humors, and {ometimes their Rebukes 2nd 
Repulſes with an extraordinary Mildneſs, 
ſo that that which makes it appear that ths 
. 'Go 3 Mildnefs 
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Mildneſs isonly a Violence put apon their 
natural Inclinaticns is this, That at the 
ſame time that ' they ſhew themfefves ſo 
Mild to thoſe upon whom their whole 
Fortune depends, they uncham'themſelves 
againtt all others, like tamed Lyons''thar 
only quit their wildnefs in the pteſence of 
their Governors that feed ?em. ©! 
This ſame Mildnels proceedy alfo'very 
frequently from the'fear of GE pur” to 
ſhame. For Pride, which inflacties Min 'with 
a continual deſire. to make hifnſ\f" the 
Maſter of others, caulcs him to be s{ham'd 
every time that he neon Abe; 51 
<£«! with Choler, and that it ppears he's 
nt Maſter of himfelF- * © Po ofthe 
"S5metimes Mzldreſs is only avian: and 
:mbitious defire to triumph over a'violeht 
Pailion, that triumphs over the' rijolt part 
of Minz which fort of VanilY*is 'to be 
met with in Magiſtrates, in Philoſophers, 
ard all thoſe that' labour for Mgderation, 
and would bethovight prudent Perſons; © 
Ic othzr Petfohs Mildne(; "ts" Agfire to 
gain tothemKves' the” Love'Vt all Men, 
particularly of thoſe with whotn they al 
fociate, For there are ſome' Verrues, as 
Valtour , Generolity,” and Maghanimnity, 
| which 


| 
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Which give us admiſſion into the Breaſis 
þf Men, and fix us in their Eſteem z others, 
as . Mildneſs and Goodneſs which open 
Fa Hearts, and attratt their Friend- 

"Abs | 
l Peace and Repoſe obliges ma- 
ny People engaged in Marriage, to re- 
ſtrain, their natyral Ardor and Impatiency, 
and to, imitate the Manners and Cuſtoms 
of Mild and Moderate Perſons , becauſe 
they fiod:no better way to keep Peace at 
home, than to give their Vives, their 
Children, and their Servants a good cz- 
ample, _. | 

Mildneſs in Diſpute is ,a ſecret. deſire 
we have to vanquiſh our Opponents, which 
is an efteft of our cxpericace, that Heat 
in Diſputes troubles and contounds the 
ſudgment, which 1s the reafon we tor- 
bear to chaſe our (elves; to the end, that 
being in pertctt poſſeſtion of our ielves, 
we may be able to_cxpl:in our ſolves 
with clearncfs ,and force, wiich 3s the 
moſt probable way to prevail. "thetime 
is to be ſaid of MilInefs in Negotiations 5 
For it is a Moderation which we never rc- 
gacd, but only to get an advantage over 
thaſe with wavom we negotiate, winch 1s 

- y 
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a cunning kind of coolneſs which certain 
{tout Men obſerve in Duels, by which 
they take time and leiſure, and ' watch 
their opportunity to thruſt home. Signeur 
Contarini, Ambatilador in France, to this 
Coldneſs added an apparent* Indifferency, 
inſomuch that ſometimes he would fit all 
the whole time of the Conference with- 
out ſpeaking a word to the buſineſs he 
came about : When they waited on him to 
I1s Coach, he ſpoke of it as of a thing 
which he had forgotten, and treated as he 
went down Stairs. But the Duke d'Oli- 
zares made uſe of a ſtratagem quite con- 
trary to ftudied Mildneſs 3 for he endea- 
vour'd by counterfeit, and meditated heats 
to put the Perſons in diſorder with whom 
he negoriated. 

The Mildnefs of Princes (who when they 
have it 1n their power to puniſh with ex- 
ile or impriſonment , fuch as go beyond 
the bounds of Reſpe&t and Duty, pals 
by their indiſcretion and infolence with- 
out any notice, or expreſſion of their dif- 
pleaſure) in ſuch as are Men of parts, 18 . 
n9 more than a politick Mildneſs. Such j 
was that of Philip of Macedon, who (ut- a 
fer'd himſelt to be revild , even 1n his V 

own 
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own Palace, and when he had in his Pow- 
er Arcadian (who cryd him down all 
over Greece ) was fo far from putting him 
to death, as his Courtiers importun'd 
him to do, that he entertain'd him civil- 
ly, and loaded him with Prefents, fo that 
Arcadian publiſh'd his Encomiums in all 
places with more zeal than betore hc had 
def:m'd him. Which being told Ptelip 
by the ſame C urtiers, that betore had 
ſolicited his death, Do you not (ce, ſaid 
He, What an exceilent Phylician ] am to 
cure a ray'ing Tongue. Argnſins clo 
would neyer ſuffer any enquiry to be 
made after the Authors of thoſe ſcarda- 
Jous Libels that were diſpers'd in the S2- 
nate, full of Reproach and Calumnics 
againſt him. For which [:herizs blaming 
him, he madeanſwer, © Thou a: u'll like 
« a young Man, let 'em alone? to talk as 
« much evil of me as they pleat, * Tins 
« ficient that I have reduc'd 'cm to ſuch a 
* condition, that they are able to dg me 
* none. 

Behdes theſe forts of Mildyelr, there 
is alſo a vertuous Vildnels: tor thiy wir 
are naturally inchin'd to Mildneis are 5}- 
ways ſoz whezeas they whoſe Mildne{ is 2 
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cuality acquir'd by Stuly, arefrequently 
tranſported with the vertue of their Paſ- 
fion, Nevertheleſs we do not: obſerve 


that natural Mzldreſs is no hindrance” to 


thoſe that are Maſters of it, but-that they 
are ſenſible of the injury which they re- 
ccive from the hatred of thoſe that ſeek 
their diſturbance, and are deſirous of Re- 
venge, ſo that they are carried away with 
the tartneſs and malignity of Choler, ths 
they are able to bridle their Tranſport- 
ments. Which is manifeſt from hence, 
that perſons who are of a cold and moiſt 
Complexion, and never ſ{ubje& ro anger, 
yet notwithſtanding all their reſerv'dnels 
cannot forbear tart and biting expreſſi- 
ons againſt thoſe from whom they receive 
abuſes, and to take ſmart revenges upon 
thoſe that offzr the 1njury; So that na- 
tural Mildneis is only the peaceable and 
quiet behaviour of the outward Man. 
And therefore Chriſtian Mildneſs alone 
has the oniy priviledge to calm and pact- 
fiethe Minds of thoſe that are provok'd by 
Injuries and Affronts. For that isit which 
prevents the Inſurreftions of Choler and 
Revenge, which makes a conſiderable dit- 
fererce between Mildneſs and Patience. 
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For a patient Man ſtrives withall hismight: 
to-ſupport with mutmuringi.the .injunes: 
done him; but he that exerciſes Mildneſs: 
according to 'the Rules. of the Gofpel,: 
does no wrong 3 . nor does he believethat: 
others do him any when they  perlecute: 
him 3 perſwading himſelf; that being a 
{inner he deſerves the -hatſheſt and moſt 
rigorous vexations thatcan befall him; ww 
ſomuch that we may ſay, That' Mildnels is 
the perteCtion of Patience. _ 
Now that we may .underſtand how: 
M:ldneſs operates theſe: wondertal Effects 
in the Soul, we: muſt enquire into the 
cauſes of Choler. Pltarch,wwho perfe&- 
ly underſtood this Paſlion, obſerves, that 
it draws its Original from Pride and Seltf- 
1.ove. Pride furniſhes 4+ with: fierceneſs, 
its Inflation, = impetuoſity of Motion 5 
and Self-Love ſupplies it with a Million 
of accaſions that give it growth and nous 
riſhment. Pride cauſes thoſe ſorts of Cho- 
ler which are rare, but crue}, implacablc, 
and ſanguinary. Thoſe forts of Choler 
which are kindI'd by Se't-Love, are leſs 
malicious, and more ealily appeas'd, but 
they are more troubletlome and more fre- 
quent, *© There is, faith Sexeca, a _ 
WE | | «fort 
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«ſort of Anger, which proceeds from a 
*{ower and: difficult Humor : Now altho 
this ſower and difficult Humor be in ſome 
perſons an effe&t of Bodily Temperament, 
in others, as Plutarch . has obſerved, it 
derives it. ſelf. from Self-Love, very nice, 
and very dainty. For as it cauſes an in- 
finite number of inconveniences, as it re- 
quires much care and obſervance, fo is it 
very difficult to be ſatisfied; which is the 
reaſon that it is continually bemoaning 
and vexing it ſelf. 

Therefore that Vertue which encoun- 
ters and utterly defeats Choler, muſt firit 
aſſail and deſtroy our Pride and Selt-Love. 
Arid this is that which begets Chriſtian 
Mildneſs, becauſe it is an effe& of Hu- 
milicy 5 not of that Humility which con- 
fiſts in modeſt Looks and poſtures of the 
countenance, which is no more than Hy- 

ocrylie and a continued Lye; but of 

umili:y and lowlinefs in Heart, as our 
Saviour calls it. For that Humility 1s the 
cauſe, that Chriſtians acknowledging 
themſelves to be finners, are ſo convinced, 
that they deſerve the feorn uf .the World, 
that tho they ſhould be trampled under 


foot, they would not think they had any 
$r: realon 
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reaſon to complain. It diſpoſes 'em like- 
wiſe to ſuffer chearfully the Priyation, 
not only of all their Comforts and Con- 
veniencies, bur of things neceſſary for the 
ſupport of Life. So that whatever be. 
falls 'em to their damage or diſquiet, they 
are contented in all conditions, 
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Ownefſs of Fortune is ſuch a Shame to 
Human Pride, that there 1s nothing 
2a Man will not invent or do to retrieve 
himſelf from the Imbaſement of a mean 
Condition. Therefore we find, that they 
who are born of obſcure Parents labour 
ta exalt themſelves by Places and Employ- 
ments; or make ule of all manner of Ad- 
dreſſes, to have a ſhare in the Favour 
and Confidence of Grear Men 3 that they 
may be taken notice of, and that having 
no Greatneſs of their own, they may be 
agorandiz'd by the Grandeur of another. 
This is that which hurries ſuch infinite 
Numbers of People to the Palaces of 
Princes ; *tis not their Love nor their 
Afﬀection to thoſe Grandees to whom they 
facrifice their Service and Attendance. 
" But becauſe the high Quality of Men 
in the firſt ſtation of Grandeur rende:s 
| them 
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ther inacceſſible to: the) Attibitions that 
are of mean ExtraGion; Avho'neither dare 
or 'can approach their - &wfttPteſehee, 
either our 'of fear or reſpect, they are 
oveijoy'd when ſomt pices are advanced 
to: tnake an approach eaſe;'- 7+ 1 71901 
- Butthat Verrue which'erlifics' Pritites 
and great Nobleitien' to be kind; cohr- 
teous, and' generous, and Wen reg 
lates their Civility , that: it &ctte(þorids 
with their Digtity 3 That Verve whieh 
is ealPd' Aﬀabilty, is the chd{(Uipoweitel 
Attutement "which -rthey -e&H Wiploy is 
grim the good Will of all hz W6t 1d; eel 
epilly when if Tach perſoriviels ehrnta hl 
tits full perfetion/? ' FO Xth"tHey (AGE 
only give free” Atceſs'to aÞÞ that 'ſatWfot 
them Arotection $2 but - proven theper: 
tofig'bf ther Supplibnts; #64 {pe Tei 
ftigt' Mydeſty: t& whiclt the We Wb 
8! oftert'ss they make their!Radrefi 
| they embrace the Interefts of &&P 
and eficonrage Pen tof betHhitfk-thendel 
what may be fortheir Advantage; '' 7m 
'Feue it'is, thr Aﬀability 4"Chdrih, 
whoſe: Force it isa-difficult aftftefiro with- 
| ſtand; but-$ ttue it is6n'the 8the? fidey. 
that'the Uſe which is now” tilde of at; 
5 abr plainly, 
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plainly demonſtrates it to be no real Ver- 
tue, For theGrandees: that pradtiſe it 
molt innocently, or to ſay better, leaſt 
criminally, exerciſe-it only out of a lofty 
Pride ; that is, to fill their Palaces with 
their Admirers, which they look upon as 
a,pompous. mark of the Grandeur of their 
Credit or their Deſcent. * 

I fay then; that the leaſt . evil ſort. of 
Afﬀability-is that of Great Perſonages, that 
affet to invite numerous Trains to their 
Courts only to gratific their Vanity, .For 
the greater Part make vule of this Vertue 
tgcarty on:the deſigns of their Ambition. 
And theſe, -haw- affable and; civil ſoever 
they may .appear.in referenceto the whole 
Court, :they are kind and. affable. after 
another manner in reſpect to thoſe perſons: 
that abide there in a good condition, and 
bou.r uſetal.;to 'em-in; gaining thoſs 


L , Preferments and Advantages., to 


vhich, they. pretend. © +; i 1; 
.- But Afﬀability..is not,only Vain,and. 
Awbitiogs:;.i.is a\ſo Majicigus and Cun-; 
ning. Such was the Afability, of 46/o- 
lom. That young Prince; ſays the Scripture, 
Jpoke to al that. enter'd into. his Father's: 
Pe/ace ; ask'd 'em,, whence they came? 

IP what 
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what br (ineſs -bxought 'em thither > And 
when he had heard their Anſwers, he 
commended the Juſtice of their Cauſes, 
and offer'd his Intercefliongs By theſe de- 
monſt ations of Goodneſs labowing to 

gain and ſeduce them, | | 
This Example not only ſhews us the 
Malignity of this Artificial and Craſty 
Vertue, but how it is allo particularly 
devoted to the deſigns of Ulurpers and 
Rebels, and that it 1s principally to be 
met with in the Heads of :FaCtions. For 
beſides, that they have no other -way,, 
but by their great Care and Induſtry,.wo 
oblige the. Adherence of their Friends arid 
Confederates, who are uſually tempted 
and frequently overcome by the Aljure. 
ments of the coitrary Party, it is impal- 
ſible they ſhould (ſucceed without: the Fa- 
vour of the Multi! ude. So that it behaves 
them to court all ſorts! of People, civilly 
- to entertain all Comers and Goers, and 
afcer they have ſpent the Night in making 
(ure of their Friends by all manner of Ca- 
retles, to waſte the Day in fawnicg vpon 
the miſerable Bouteteu's, - who are 1n cre- 
dit-and eſteem among the Peoplez which 
occalion'd that Saying of Pindar, That 
f by 
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:#he Life of *the Head of a Party was an 
Honourable Toyl.”* The Atfability of per- 
ſons of Quality that have'no merit, is an 
abje& Baſcnels of Mind, -and an-incapa- 
city otherwiſe toſupport their Dignity. 
Vertuous Aﬀability proceeds from Cha- 
->rity and Humility, and is never to be. 
found but ina Perſon truly Chriſtian, For 
while the Pride of his Condition tran(- 
; ports him to diſdain all the-reſt of Man- 
kind ; Humility inſpires bim with ſuch 
: mean ſentiments of himfelt, that he is ſtill 
ready to receive with 'a free and open 
-countenance all men that he knows are 
'Jtike by Nature, and whom is he apt to 
Qu believe more'vertuous than himſelf. Cha. 
rity alſo contributes-to render .him Aﬀa- 
'bls:z3 becauſe it inſpires into all 'Chriſti- 
ahs:a defire- to ſerve their-Neighbour ; 
: whith. is the reaſon they joyfully embrace 
al occafions :td- (ignalize their- Goodneſs 
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EWAP. xL 
COMMISERATION., 


HE Life of Man is ſubject to many 
Evils, Mistortunes, and Croſles, 

that it would be always conſum'd in 
vexation and diſcontent, if Men were not 
ſenſible of their trouble, and took care 
to eaſe it, Burt Providence has provided 
for his Reliet, after a wonde: tul manner, 
by the different obligations which he has 
ſcatter'd among Men. For thele obliga- 
tions engage em to intere{t theraſelves in 
what concerns them, and mutually ro 
aftiſt each other. For which reaſon it is, 
that through the Wiſdom of Providence 
ſeveral are bo n of the ſame Blood, to the 
end the Gdod which they are able to do 
may communicate it {elf to their Kindred 
and Relations, betore Stranges; as the 
Juice that ſupports the Lite of a Tree, 
diſtributes it telf to the Pranches next 1ts 
Body fooner than to thoſe that are at a 
M Q1!trance. 
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diſtance. Beſides, the ſame Providence 
infuſes into certain perſons ſuch a Sympa- 
thy of temper, that they contruCcta Friend- 
ſhip ſo ſoon as they know one another ; 
and that union begets an obligation to 
{hare in cach others Troubl:s, and to afli(t 
each other 1n all their Neceſlities. But as 
Proximity of Blood extends only to a 
{mall number of People, and for that 
Friendſhip 1s alſo more {traitly conhn'd, 
the moſt part of Men in miſery would 
be abandon'd, if the ſame Providence had 
not found out the ſecret to join them to 
the moſt happy by Nature which is com- 
mon to both. For it is impoſhible but 
that being naturally vnited, they muſt 
be ſenſible of the Sufferings of others, 
and being fo fenfible, they muſt do 
what lies in their power for their Re- 
lick. 

This is the Priviledg of Pity and Com- 
'miſeration, That they ſet no bounds in 
Tclieving perſons whom they love; they 
lend their afliſftance to perſons the molt 
andifferent, even to thoſe that have not 
deſerv'd it, nay to their yery Enemies. 
Pity is the Refuge of all in Miſery; and 
therefore we have reaſon to beſtow on 

her 
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her the higheſt Encomiums, if they who 
are- Charitable to the Poor, and relieve 
the Diſtrefled, do thole good Offices from 
a true Piety and love of God. But our 
Selt-Love, that corrupts an taints all the 
Good we do, will not let us be ſenſible 
of the Miſeries of our Neighbour, nor 
does it inſpire us with a deſire to relieve 
their Necethities, but only for a private 
intercſt to our ſelves, as we thall plainly 
make ont. 

There are few People that Study the 
Nature of Sc!t-Love, tho it be one of 
the moſt profitable pieces of Knowledg 
that we can acquire; ſince without it we 
cannot diſtinguiſh the fallacious from the 
pure and real Vertues. For Selt-Love is 
of a wonderful extent, 1n regard that a!l 
who are ſway'd by it, are dilturb'd and 
troubPd, for the Subjects they are near- 
eſt concern'd in, or elſe for {ſuch wherein 
theybavelittle or nolIntereſt :they havethe 
ſaid fear for Accidents which are neyet 
like to happen, as for thoſe wherewith 
they are threaten'd : and inſtead of con- 
tenting themlclves, to apply remedies to 
their preſent Miferies, they employ their 

| | M 2 whole * 
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whole care to prevent future Misfortunes 
and Calamines. 

Theſe which are the diſpoſitions of Men 
full of Self-Love, ſufficiently ſhew us, by 
what Princip'e they act, who aft by the 
motivesof Pity purely Human; and that 
when they open their Purtes to relieve a 
Perſon who 1s fallen to decay; or that 
they ſave him from going to Jayl a poer 
Debtor purſued by his Creditors; or that 
they ſhew themſclves officious in the relief 
of their Neighuours, o'rwhelm'd with 
Sickneſs and Sorrow 3 or that they ſtrive 
to comfort a Father or Mother for the lols 
ot an only Son; thotheir 2 ions perſwade 
us, that they have a real compaſſion up- 
on the Aﬀitions and Miſeries of their 
Neighbours; they are perſons who have 
no Pity but upon «*hemſclves, whom they 
ſerve, aftlt, and relieve in the perſons of 
others,and wipe fiom their own, the Tea: s 
which they ſeem to wipe from the Eycs 
of their Neighbours, and their Friends. 
There are People who finding that through 
the Inconſtancy of Human £ fairs, rhe 
Wealthy are in a ſhort time impoveriſh'd 
by ill Fortune 3 that the moſt ſtrong, and 

| molt 
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moſt healthy when they leaſt dream of 1t 
are attacked by tedious and incurable 


Diſeaſes; and that the moſt happy be- 


come often the Obj<&3 of Fortuncs FHa- 
tred; take all the care they can of the Un- 
fortunate, to the end that others may take 
the ſame compaſſion upon them, ſnould 
the ſame caſualties bef:ll / hem ' $9 that 
they prevent al! thcir neceſiitics, and af- 


tord themſelves before-hand, all the Res 


lief they can imagine: S:> that Pity is a 
Sentiment ſecretly intercſ{ted, a politick 
Forelight, or more properly the Provi- 
dence of Self. [ove, 

The Tears which Ceſ:» ſhed when The- 
odorus preſented him with Pop y's Head, 


clearly demonſtrates th:s to be a Truth, 


For it 1s evident that he wept at the (ighs 


of 'that Spettacle, out of a certain appre- 


henſion that Fortune who had betrayed 
Pompey, might prove as unt.ihti!! ro Him 5 


'And that the number and continuance of 


the Favours which he received from him, 
were but a fore bod:ing O,nen of her Wt 
conſtancy : For it he j;ad beweil'd the de- 
plorable end of Pompey, out ut the eaſt 
remainder of Friendihiy that he had pre» 
{ved for himz wou'd he no: hive teftte 

M3 ticd 
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fied a real abhorrency of an Aſliffination 
committed upon fo great a Perfonage, and 
would he not have puniſhed the Aſſaſſin 
whom he had in his Power? But how 
could he be tru'y afflicted at a Murther 
that had dcliver'd him trom ſo formidable 
an Fnemv, and fecurd him the Empire? 
In truth, ſays £rintws Curtin, * They have 
* little experience of the Heart of Man, 
* who expect compaſlion from thence, ar 
«think that the Misfortunes of 'others 
«49 {0 ncar their Hearts, asto draw Tears 
* from their Eyes. 

This [ez which I have conceiv'd of 
Pity, is conformable to the- Definition 
which I have given of it. Pity, ſays he, 
Is a Sorrow, which we conceive for the 
Misfortunes and Afﬀilictions that happen 
ro others, out of miſtruſt that they may 
one day befall our ſelves ; Now 1f any 
one defires to be convinc'd that it 1s this 
Miſtrutt from whence our Pity fprings. let 
him but obſerve, that it 1s rarely to be 
found among thoſe that are laden with 
Wealth and Honour, and who are fix*d in 
their Proſperity s or among that ſort of 
miſerable Pcople, who are overwhelm'd 
viith Calamity, that there 1eauains no- 

thing 
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thing more for them to fear. Therefore 
we-have great reaſon to wonder, that 
Pity ſhould be lnok: upon as a vertuous 
Quality 3 much more when we conhider 
that there 1s nothing to be valu'd in the 
Cauſes that produce it, or the Subjects 
wherein we uſually mcet with it, 

Pity in it (elf is but a molli:ying of the 
Soul, which Vertue inc: flintiy labours 
to fortify ; ſo that it is chicily tor Pity's 
ſake, that Plato condemns Dramatick Poe- 
try. © There thcy repiclent, lays he, 
&* Tragical Adventures, and bring us He- 
*ro's upon the Stage, complaining and 
* bewalling their misfortunes, to move 
*the Spectators Pity; not covlidering 
* that being thus mollify'd, they are much 
© more apt to becalt down by Atilictions. 
* Qught they not rather then to have 
« propoſed Us Aftlictions proper to cog- 
*firm and ftrengthen the Soul, and to 
© have brought upon the Theater ſuch 
* great Perſons as bo:e their } ofles and 
« Misfortunes with a Generous Equality, 
and Conſtancy of Mind? Tine it 18, that 
Ariſtotle is not of his Opinton, bcl;eving 
Dramatick, Poetry to bes a lively and 
natural Imitation and Portraiture of the 

M 4 Paſtions, 
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Paſtions, to make Men either fear or avoid 
'em. A ſingular Remedy indeed, and a 
ſtrange Undertaking , to pretend to cure 
Paſtions by Paſltons. | 

As. to the produttive Cauſes of Pity, 
there are Two in chief, The Firſt is excels 
of Self-Love, which is the reaſon. that 
Man extending his Proſpe& through the 
whole courſe of his Lite, ſearches out for 
Remecies for all the Accidents that may 
befall him. 

The caufe of Pity is the mixture. of 
 Humors, where Phlegme predominates, 
For moiſt perſons are apter than others to 
receive the impreitions of Objesz and 
they weep the more eaſily, becauſe they 
find ſome eaſe in ſhedding Tears. Hence 
it comes to pals, that they whoare of this 
temper, are not always alike ſenſible of itz 
and ti;at there aie ſome times and hours 
of the day that they little perceive it, as 
Phlegme p:edominatcs more or lels. S0 
that we mult not lock upon that for Bread 
* or Relicf, which is merely given by the 
Committion of Nature, 

The Su'jc&s that are moſt ſuſceptible 
of Pity, are Old Men, Women and Chil- 
dren, who are all Subjects, weak and ea- 


ly 
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ſy to be mov'd 3 Old Men, becauſe theif 
Minds and Bodies are enteebled by Age? 
Children, becauſe they act by the impreſ. 
fion which thoſe Objects that ſtrike: the 
Senles, imprint thereinz And Women, be.. 
cauſe their Sex doth not admit 'em to em+ 
ployments that awaken and exerciſe thejx 
Courage; And befide, they want Learn. 
ing and Knowledge which fortifies the 
Mind ; fo that when bad Accidents befall 
*ﬀtm, they hayenetther Strength nor Reſo< 
lution : And for this reaſon they extream- 
ly bemoan all thoſe that they behold in 
durance, and that they would, if they 
might,ſays Seneca, knock off their Shackles, 
and ſet gpen the Priſon Doors. 

So that altho all Men have a kindneſs 
for tender-hearted Perſons, tho the whole 
. World be anticipated in favour of Pity, 
yet we muſt beware how we take it for a 
vertuous Quality; rather we ought tq 
look upon 1t as a real Paſlton, as it is 
reckon'd to be by the conſent of all Ph 
loſophers. True 1t is, that Ari/otle ranks 
jt in the number of thoie Paſtions which 
he calls profitable and neceſJaryz For he 
belizvirng that all Generous Actions, and 
Noble Sciences are bcholding for their 
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Original to Ambition : that deſire of Im- 
mortality made ſo many Hero's and Great 
Men Famous in all Arts and Sciences ; 
that Choler aids the valiant, and ſhares 
in all warlike Atchicyements; that Fear 
cauſes us to foreſee Miſchief, and is a 
matterof Prudence; believes in hke man- 
ner that Pity excites us to ſupply the 
wants of the Poor, and to be liberal up- 
on al! occaſions, | 
Cicero cantrot reliſh this Opinion, and 
laughs at' Ariſtotle for affirming, That Man 
could not be Charitable, were he not mol- 
Iify'd by Pity. ©* Man, fayshe, would be 
very untortunate, if there were a ne- 
* ceſhiry thar he. ſhould be miſerable, that 
© he might reſjeve the Unfortunate; or 
& that nothing but a diſturb'd or troubl'd 
*Soul could fuccor the Indigent. Or as if 
%*he-could not, ſays Seneca, relieve the 
& Afflicted, withour being caſt down, lan- 
*ouiſhing and fad like them. | 

- But is not Pity, then, the uſual Promo- 
ter of that Charity, which we exetciſe 
towards our Neighbour? There is n0- 
thing more certain, Anſwers Cic. ro, *Bnt 
the Queſtion is not, How Men perform 
thoſe aCtions which are laudable and ver- 
tous in themſelyes, but how they ought 
« to 
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to be done,and what is the diſpoſition of 
a Wiſe Man , when herelieyes thoſe that 
are 1n neceſlity. Now the diſpoſition of 
a prudent Man is ſuch, that he does good 
by the calm diftates of Reaſon, and ne- 
ver (tays ti}l he be excited thereto by his 
Paſtions; So that the more he encreales 
in Wiſdom, the leſs need he has to be 
mov*'d by his compaſſion to ſuccor the 
Poor ; becauſe the Command of Reaſon 
3s a ſufficient motive to himto do acts of 
Charity.. This diſpoſition of a Wile Man 
proceeds from hence ; That the forward- 

er he adyances 1n Vertue, the more like 
he'becomes to God, who without beirig 
'mov'd with the pains of them that ſuffer, 
delivers 'em by the ſole Diftates of his 
Prudence : And that which gives us ſome 
reaſon to ſuſpect, fays St. Auſtin, That 
Pity is the weakneſs and intirmity of 
our Nature; that the bleiled Angels pre- 
ſerve Men from Shipwrack,altho they teel 
no motion of Compaſlion, riſing from the 
danger wherein they fre him. And 
therefore 1t was, Sexcca ſaid, A Wile Mah 
ought to be always charitable, but not 
always weak, 


+ & 
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Now if we woulc underſtand how it 
comes to pals, that Men have ſuch a kind- 
neſs for thoſe that are ſenſible of the Miſ- 
fortunes of others, and why Puy has found 
advancement among the Qualities of high- 
eſt value? I Anſwer, That Men have con- 
ceiv'd an advantageous Opinion of Pity 
for the ſame reaſon that perſwaded the 
Babylonians that Belus was a God;' for 
as they had that belief, and paid him Di- 
vine Honors, becauſe they found his Sta- 
tue to be a Sanctuary for Criminals, fo 
the vulgar fecing Pity to be the Refuge of 
the Miſerable, have clteem'd, and honor'd 
it as a Divine Quality; By which weſee, 
that Intereft is. not only the Original of 
all fallacious Verues, but is alſo the cauſe 
of that Eſteem and Vertue which we put 
upan em. 

| Picy 15 applauded through that ex- 
tream avertion which Mien have to Seve- 
rity, which 15a quality altogether {irange 
and oppoſite' to the Natuie of Man  be- 
cauſc it {tifles within him al! Sentiments of 
Humanicy 3 and ſeems to {hut his Keart 
againſt all other Men, by rend:ing it 1n- 
ſenſible of their afilictions and initeries; 
We may alfo lay that ſewing Suveiity is a 
Vice 
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Vice that hinders Mcn from mutuall Sym- 
pathizing in their Sorrows and Atilictions; 
it is a commendable thingto be fenhible of 
the Miſerics which we are obliged to re- 
lieve: but there we mnlt ſtop; tor if we 
go a ſtep further, and draw this Conſe- 
quence from thence, That the Pity which 
we have for others meerly out of Selt- 
Love, is a vertuous Quality z webegin to 
©0 aſtray,becaule the Sentiments that Ver- 
tue inſpires, are peaceable, unitorm, and 
free from Intereſt; and for that Natural 
Compaſſion is a Sentiment vnquiet, un- 
equal, and byaſs'd by Interelt ; fo that it 
is a quite different thing to be mov'd with 
Pity, and to be mollitv'd by Charity, 
Charity re-eſt..bliſbes rhe power of Rea- 
ſon in Man, Pity weakens 1t; Charity makes 
him always fenfible, and cauſes bim to re» 
lieve, to the beſt of his ability, the ne- 
ceflities of all Ven, Fricnds Enemies, Ser- 
vants, Strangers, as all» thoſe that are 
abſent. Pity carrics him no farther to Re- 
lief, than he 1s expoſed thereto by preſent 
Objects. Charity confiders our Duty to 
Cod in relieving our Neighbour 3 Puy is 
only mov'd with Temporal Miſerics and 
Misfortunes. 

We 
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We muſt however acknowledge, that 
tho Pity bein it ſelfno more than a weak- 
ning of the Soul, and tho the inducements 
to it are no way to be commended, yet 
that it is to be valu'd for its Effeqs; for 
it 'occaſjons an infinite number of ,gaod 
Deeds in the World, which would never 
be done without it. So that when I have 
diſcovered the effects of it, my intention 
was not abſolutely to condemn it, and to 
find fault with the ſuccor which we give 
to our Neighbour by 1ts Incitements z 
ſince it behoves us*to approve all good 
Adions, by whatever imperfect Principle 
rhey are produc'd. My deſign was there. 
fore only to undeceive thuſe People, 
who belieye they are vertuoully tender 
and charitable, every time that out of 
their Natural Compaſlion they take poor 
People into their Houſes, or pay the 
Ranſome of any Captive: And to let 'ern 
underſtand that no Man is vertuous, but 
when he aCts out of a vertuous difſpoſitt- 
on, according to that Maxim of Ariſtotle, 
He is not vertuous, lect his vertuous Actt- 


ons be never ſo great, who does not un- 
dertake 'em out of a vertuous Conſide- 


ration, 
$o 
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So that if there be any Chriſtians, as 
doubtlelis there are a great Number, who 
do not find inthemlelves this vertuous dil- 
poſition , this Exhortation may not be 
unſcaſonables That if all People that be- 
long to God, are not yet ſo dear togem, 
as for them to ſymyathize in their Miſc- 
ries 2n1 Afﬀlictions, or be thought worthy 
of their Sighs; Let 'em however follow 
the Sentiments ot Nature, which binding 
'em with the common tye ot Aﬀection to 
all other Ven, obliges them to participate 
of their Troubles. Oh let *em do thar, 
through the motives of Pity, which they 


cannot do for the lake of Gud and Cha- 
* rity 's 
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CHAP AH 
GENEROSITY. 


XJ XN / Ords have this Afﬀnity with the 

Lineaments of the Face, that as 
it is not ſufficient for thoſe Lineaments to 
be lovely, unleſs they be placed in their 
Natural Situation : in like manner it 1s 
not amiſs for Words to be Elegant and 
Polite, as being unacceptable when they 
are not in the place where they ought 
to be. Theword Gereroſty is very pro- 


per for the proot of what —_ It is? 
a 


a Word in good requei?, it plEales the 
Far, and Men have afhix'd to it a very 
fair [Jea. And yet it is not ſufficient, 
when made uſe of, as it is by many ſorts 
of People, eſpecially by thole who not 
having been bred: at Court, pretend ne- 
vertheleſs to ſpeak more politely than the 
Vulgar; For we obſerve that they give 
this Name to all manner of Actions and 
Vertues Illuſtrious and Extraordinary, 
Whereas it properly ſignifics that Vagna- 

| nimous 
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nanimous Vertue only that triumphs over 
Revenge, when it it is in our- Power to. 
take our fatisfaCtion, 1u.clines us to make 
a good uſe: of all the advantages offer'd 
to us, over thoſe that profeſs themſelves 
our Enemies upon. all oceaſions; and ſpare 
for no. Induſtry to do Us Miſchief. ... 

If: we-conlider the Vertnes, as they are 
ranked .in. our Eſtimation, we ſhall find 
that we prefer all thoſe Vertues-which 
we cannot praCtiſe without offering great 
violence. to our Sentiments, before thoſe 
whick,, we. practiſe eaſily, or elſe as diſ- 
pos'd ithereto-by our Natural Inclinations. 
And therefore Valour, which is the reaſon 
that Manexpoſes himſelfto continual dan-, 
pers,and that he ſuxmounts the refiltanee of 
Natuze,iseſteern'd quite after another nian- 
ner than Goodneſs, Hoſpitality,or, Humanity, 
to which he is inclin'd, of himſelf, and of 
which, he performs-all the Duties without 
any-reward, {trugling, or contention; 

For this ;reafon it is that they have pla- 
ced .Generoſity among the moſt excellent. 
Vettues z for that'there is none. that re- 
quires a. greater -Force of the Soul, or 
which encounters . within us, a fmarter 
reluctancy, or more obſtavles-to over- 
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come. For what a great Command muſt 
a victorious Captain have over himſelf, 
who having vanquiſhed and taken a fierce 
and Infolent Enemy, who had provok'd 
and defy'd him in ſeveral Encounters, 
entertains him nevertheleſs, not only with 
Mildneſs and Humanity, but with' all the 
Civility and Handſomneſs -imaginiable ? 
Muſt not alſo he be a great Maſter of his 
Reſentments, who favours thoſe that have 
caus'd him to waſte the beſt part -of his 
Eſtate through their quarrelſome and liti- 
g10us- vexations, when after'the lo of 
their ſuit ſo unjuſtly commenc'd, it les in 


his power to ruine em > Laſtly,” we'mnſt 


acknowledge that we have. nted- of a 
great deat of good-- Nature to pardon - a; 
Perſon that has offer'd\ us*a blyody' AF. 
front, when his Mizfortune delivers him” 
into our power, avd that we havean ca- 
ſy opportunity to ' revenge- obr- ſe]ves.' 
And that- which advances the Power of 
Generofity upon all occalions, -is this; that 
befides that, the Power of Revenge-is (o 
ſweet, that it ts a difficult thing for a Van 
to ſurmount its Temptations; and gene- 
rally all thoſe Advantages that' he ob- 
tains againſt thoſe that have adventured 

to 
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to coritend with him, ſo (well his Heart, 
that he has much ado to govern it. 

We cannot deny but that the forceof 
Generoſity is highly extraordinary ; But 
thence it does not follow,that it 1s a vertu- 
ous Force : For as St. Auſtin ſays, There 
«are two forts of ſtrong Mcn, that divide 
« #}} Mankind : the one tort, is of ſuchwho 
*are (ſtrong through the vehemence."of 
& their defires; The other fort, that isto 
*ſay, True Chriſtians, are ftfong through 
«the greatneſs of their Charity. There is 
nothing that they wiil not venture for 
the Love of God. There is nothing which 
the others will not dare, or are not capa-' 
ble to a@ for the Love of themlclves, and 
to gratify their Paſſions. To them they 
are beholding for all their force and 
Strength 3 and it 15 their ' Ambition that 
empowers 'em to vanquith their Revenge, 
For how ſweet ſoever pleaſure of Reveyge 
may be, an ambitious Perſon that Joves 
Glory, finds the Honour which he ſeeks in 
a Generous proceeding, much more iweet 
thin his Revenge. Reaſon aifo jovns 
wich his Ambition, and ſhews him, *that 
Revenge, how pteaſing ſoever, it 1s but a 
Tranſitory Delight 5 where the Kepnrat:- 
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on which he acquires by his Generoſity, 
remains to perpetuity, 

The Generolity of Prime Miniſters, and 
ſuch as are in Authority, proceeds. from 
their Intereſt; and therefore when they 
apprehend that a perſon of Merit, or high 
Quality is obſtruCted, being their protel- 
ſed Enemy, and perplex'd in his Afﬀeairs, 
they day uſe all their diligence to 
help him out of his trouble, on purpoſe 
to gain his good Will, and fix him to their 
Intereſts. And upon the ſame ſcore they 
are more officious many times to gratify 
their greateſt Enemies, than their moſt 
faithful and zealons Friends. 

Again, our Natural Malignity is the 
moſt uſual cauſe of our Generoſity ; For 
in ſerving thoſe that have croſs'd our De- 
fizns, we do but heap, as it were, ſo ma- 
ny Coals of Fire upon their Heads; that 
15 to ſay, we do 'em kindneſs for no other 
end, but only to make %em aſham'd that 
ever they did us any injury, and to ren- 
cer *emthe more incxcuſable, if they per- 
ſeyere in their Malice towards us. The 
Spirit of Revenge may be reckon'd for a 
piece of this Malhignity. For we believe 
t2at if a Perſon to whom we have been 
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frequently ſerviceable, comes to fail inthe 
Obligations which he owes us, be will dit- 
band himſelf, and revenge the injuſtice 
done us, much better than we can do our 
ſclves. | 
The Generofity of Victors toward the 
Vanquiſh'd, is etther* vain or politic 
which makes us wonder that Hiltorians 
ſhould extull the kindnels which Alexar- 
der (hewed to the Mother , Wife, and 
Daughter af Darixs, for Actions really 
Generous. For belides that their Sex and 
Quality in ſome mcalure, obliged him to 
thoſe Ciyilities, and that he could not 
have done otherwiſe, without a great ſtain 
to his Reputation 3 he was lo deſperately 
in Love with Honour, that his Soul not 
being ſatisfy d with what he had gain'd 
by his Victories, he labours incefiantly to 
augment his Civiliticsz beſides that, he 
took cire, as much as in him lay, to allc- 
viate the misfortunes of tholg Captive 
Princes, to prevent their Hatred againit 
him that was the Author of all their Mt- 
ferics. He had alfo a particular aim fo 
far to recover the good Qpinion at Daq- 
rias, and the Royal Family, as to believe, 
that (ince their evil deſtiny had depriv'd 
N 3 <a 
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'£m of the former Luſter, and ſubjected 
*'<r under his Dominion, they could not 
have fall'n into better hands. And we 
find that Alexander obtained the Honor 
which he defired by the Prayer of Darizs, 
to the Gods, That if they were fully re- 
ſolved in their diſpleaſure, to take from his 
Family the Diadem of Perſia, they would 
ſet it upon Alexander's Head, to recom- 
pence the Vertue of ſo good and' gene- 
rous a Prince. The fame tionor he re- 
ceav*d from Si/ygambis the Queen. © This 
* Soveraignty, ſaid She, is {> ſoft and gen- 
«tle, that the Remembrance of my peſt 
« Felicity does no way render me tineafſle 
* in the Condition of my preſent Fortune. 
Nor was it out of any defireto revenge 
:he death of Darizs, or out of any hatred 
-{ the Treaſon, thar he fo ſeverely pu- 
by Bſſus, ſince it was his Perfidiouſneſs, 
how execrable ſoever,that put Alexander in 
the poſlefiton of the greateit Empire 1n 
the World. But it was for his Honour, 
and his Intereſts ſake, that he reveng'd 
the Death of Darizs, but chiefly for the 
{zke of his Intereſt. For he put Eeſſus to 
dcath, to prevent the Conſpiracy of his 
OWN 
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own Commanders againſt him, And this 
is 0 more than the Advice which Darizs 
ſent him ſome few Migutes before he ex- 
pird, that it would be no lefs Profitable 
than Honourable for him to proſecute his 
Revenge upon that execravle Parricide 
Beſſis, as owing that Example to the 
World ; and for that it was the common 
Cauſe of all Kinzs.. 

Leſs does it delerve the n»me of Gene- 
rolity, when ſeeing (Darizs lvir ks all along 
dead in his Chariot, he cover'd his Budy 
with his upper Garment, an bitterly be. 
wail'd the Misfortune of fo {:reat a King, 
for coming to an end ſo unſuitable ro his 
high Dignity, For it was no Sentiment 
of Generoſity that made him bewail the 
evil deſtiny of his Enemy, for that Dg- 
rizs was none of Alexanaer's Enemy, but 
Alexander was Darizs's, and had invaded 
his Empire 3 So that it was Alexander him- 
ſelf who was the real Subj«e& of his own 
Lamentations, who refleG:ng upon him- 
ſelf in the Perſon of Darizs, ſaw himſclt 
abandon'd by his own People, afl:{ynared 
by his beſt Friends, and over-wiclm'd 
with thoſe dire Misfortunes that ulually 
aticnd great Profpernties, 
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Among theſe ſorts of People who e&- 
{teem as Generous all thoſe Sentiments, 
wherein | there appears ſomething of 
Grandeur cf Mind, as the Contempt of 
Mony and vain Honours 3. ſome there 
are that vilifie this ſort of Generolity 3 
Fore-ſceing, that almoſt all the World run 
after the Favour of Great Perſonages, and 
court their Kindneſs, not only with a reſt- 
Jeſs credulity, but after a fordid and miſ- 
beſeeming manner, they ſteer a quite con- 
contrary courſe, They refuſe all atten- 
dance upon thoſe Great Men , to defire 
any Kindneſs at their hands, or ſo much as 
to (peak to 'em.. Or if any Miniſter be civil 
ty 'em, where hemeets 'em by chance ; or 
ſends *'em word that he has a particular 
eſteem for them; inſtead of Anſwering 
theſe Cruelties with Reſpect, they be- 
come more haughty, and rigid againſt 
all Courtiersz for poor fpirited People, 
giving no Quarter to. thoſe, who being 
free from the Corruptions of the Courr, 
hold a friendly Correfpondence only with 
the Prime Miniſters, to prelerve them- 
{-Ives in their Employments, or out of a 
deſire to advance themlelves. 
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The Condutt of theſe falſe-hearted Ge- 
neroſities is only a vain affeCtation, and 
contempt of Favour, proceeding from a 
conceal'd diſpleaſure, to fee that there is 
no probability of being introduced into 
Court, either becauſe the Employments 
which they defire are already full, or be- 
caule they believe that they who are in 
the Kings Favour are not kind to them. 
And that which begets in them this Opi- 
nion, is this, that they are altogether in- 
ſenſible of thoſe marks of Favour ſhewn 
'em by the chiet Miniſters, while they be- 
lieve that the Honors and Careſles which 
they receiye, tend only to enflaye %em 3 
Whereas not one of 'em but is eaſily in- 
creaſed, when a Favourite offers 'em in 
earneſt his Amity and Confidence. This 
ſingularity of their Proceeding proves that 
it doesnot partake ofany vertuous Princi- 
ple ; For Vertue affects 'no particular Cons. 
du@, nor does it abſolutely renounce any; 
but always guides it {cit by the Rules 
which are prelicrib'd by Decency and Rea- 
ſon. Beſides, this 1s a certain Maxim, 
That all Singularity, under whatever for- 
ced dilguiſes, proceeds trom the Irregula- 
rity of the Mind, er ſome ambitious e- 
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fire, or ſome Intereſt that lyes conceald 
in the Heart. 

Therefore, as none but Chriſtians have 
a ſincere Loye for thoſe that hate *em, that 
perſecute *cm, that deſpoil *em of their 
Eſtates, and tar the very bowels of their 
Reputation, with Slanders and Calum- 
nies; ſo none but they alone are truly Ver- 
tuous and Generous; and their Genero- 
ſity is an excellent proof of Chriſtianity 3 
For it 15 Chriſtianity that has taught usto 
render Good for Evil, and to imitate God, 
wha cauſes the Sun to ſhine upon rhe Jult 
and the Unjuſt, and protects with ſo 
much Goodnels the Lives of his Enemies. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
POLITENESS. 


Oſt People confine Pol;texeſs to 
Langnage only, and wilt allow 

it no other Employment than to chooſe, 
to place and Muſter up words together, 
Nevertheleſs, moſt certain it is, that Men 
may be very rudein their Behaviour, be 
Sots*and meer Pedants, yet perte&ly un- 
derſtand Language.To Politeneſs therefore 
other Functions belong much more exalt- 
ed, eſpecia/ly thoſe which it enjoys 1N TE» 
ference to the Soul. For there it 1s that 
Politeneſs renders our Thoughts, our Re- 
liſhes, and our Sentiments civil and de- 
licate: and there it is that Politeneſscau- 
ſes this Delicacy and Civlity to caſt a re- 
flexion on our Actions, our Proceedings, 
and all the exterior. Behaviours of Men : 
So that It isno where to be found but at 
Court, where all things are in that de- 
gree of Perfection, where we obſerve ſome 
Perſons fo Polite, that they never act or 
| | {pea k 
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ſpeak any —_ to be found fault with, or 
that give the leaſt offence, 

But they, who together with an excel- 
lent Education, have obtain'd a great 
Knowledge in the World, are not fatis- 
fied with being Polite in reference to them- 
ſelvesz nor does their Induſtry bound it 
ſc]f in the regulation of their own Actions 
and Words to that exaCtneſs, as not to 
give the leaſt diſtaſt 3 but they find it 
neceſſary alſo to be Polite, in reference to 
others, and that it behoves *em to ſtudy 
their Humors and Sentiments, that they 
may underſtand how to ſpeak, and be- 
have themſelves, to render themſelves ac- 
ceptable in company. 

Nor do they ſtop there, but as they are 
People that diye into the Breaſts of every 
Van,and for that they know he is leſs con- 
cern'd for what flatters his Inclinations, 
than for what 1s ſerviceable to his Inte- 
reſts, they not only take all opportun:ties 
to ſerve others, like thoſe that go under 
the name of Doxbte Diligent ; but they 
accompany their Seryices with all that 
they can imagine to be molt obliging, 
and moſt capable to pleaſe, becauſe they 
believe it 1s with kind Offices and Servi- 
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ces; as with Diamonds, whoſe value is in 
themſelyes, but their Luſtre becomes more 
plealing and delightful, aecording as 
they are Set by the Artiſt. ._ 

We muſt not wonder then, if they that 
have atrain'd the perfection of Polite- 
nels, of which we have given the [dez, 
are ſo acceptable at Court, and fo well 
received in all Companies. And the ra- 
rity of this fort of People contributes 
much to enhance their price. For 1t we 
conſider the diſpoſitions of the greateſt 
part of men, how that to engage ſome 
to ſerve usin our moſt important Affairs, 
it behoves us to ſet all our Wits at work 5 
how that when we have earneſtly injpor- 
turd *em,. we mult frequently renew our 
Requeſts; how they will put usoff from 
timetotime, and at length giveus a ſlight 


account of our Buſineſs; we areoverjoy'd 


to meet with People that ſeem to divine 
our buſineſs before we have diſcover'd 
it, and immediately untertake it as. their 
own, and follow it cloſetill they have-ac- 
compliſh'd. it, to the wiſhes of their 
Friends. | | 
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' But whatever Ercomiuns Men may give 
this ſort of Politeneſs, and tho we are 
perſwaded that there is nothing fo rare or 
worthy of eſteem, we can ealily prove it 
to be no vertuous Quality. Firſt, becauſe. 
thoſe Perſons who are moſt applauded 
for it, are People fo far from'the pro- 
feſſion of Piety, without which there can 
be no ſound and rea! Vertue; that we 
always obſerve 'em moſt deeply engag'd 
in all the Intreagues at Court, aCting al- 
together according to the Fetches of Hu- 
man Policy : and lome of 'em very irre- 
gular in their Manners, without Faith or 
Polity; which however we are (till ready 
to pardon, provided they do'our Bulinels. 

In.the Second place we neyer meet with 
this Politeneſs but in Perſons endued with 
abundance of Wit, and conſequently ca- 
pable to apprehend all the .cffe&s of a 
Kindneſs don effeftually, quickly, and 
with a good Grace: On the other fide, 
that Men loſe the Fruit. of their Servi- 
ces, by long delay, or when they muſt be 
ſpurr*d on by Importunity, and tireſome | 
Sollicitations 5 and that it 1s not the Ob- 
tigations, but the manner of obliging that 


engages People in our fnterelts. 
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In the Third place, They that ſurpats in 
the Art of Obliging, never do all cfiey can 
do, but when they have to deal with Per- 
fonsas quick 'as themſelves, who are ca- 
pable'to obſerve and value what is rare 
and ſingular in their managemeurt. 

Laſtly, They chiefly wait tor Opportu- 
nitits-to ſerve ſuch perſons as are molt 
conſiderable at Court for their Merit, their 
Quality, or their Fortunes. 'And then it 
15 that they ſpare neither Care nor Indu- 
ſtry, to the ed their good Offices and 
Services may be embelliſht, with ' what- 
eber is capable” to' render their Seduli- 
ty” valnable, aftd their Perſons Gracetul, 
totheir Employc Ers. 

” Theſe are certain Proofs that their Po. 
liteneſs is no vertuous Quality, and that 
we ought not to be ſo much dazl'd with 
the Wonders which they perf6rm forthe 
ſervice of theic Friends; but that all their 
Seryices, accomplilh'd with ſo-much Zeal, 
ſo mich Diligence, fo much Fidelity and 
ExaGtneſs, are but ſo many examples of 
Services to ſhew us after what a ready, 
exaCt and perfe&t manner they would be, 
ſerved themſelves. If any queſtion it, 
they need no more thar, call to mind the 
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Complaints which they make themſelves 
of Perſons, who being oblig'd to their: 
former Kindneſles, foriake *em in their 
Buſineſs, or being entruſted in their Aﬀairs, 
either neglect or ſollicite 'em ſo careleſly, 
ds if they never minded . what became ei- 
ther of theinſelves or their Friends. 

True Chriſtians therefore are the only 
Perſons inn whom this ſort of Politeneſs 
becomes a Vertie, and who are owners 
of all the Qualities that are attributed to 
it: For they haye ſo great a value for 
their Neighbours, that they ſtudy all 
manner of Precaution to behave them- 
ſelves, as not to. give the leaſt Offence 
in any of their Words or Aftions. -They 
ſtudy all the Complacency imaginable, 
and they embrace the Intereſts of their 
Neighbours: with an AﬀeCtion ſo Sincere 
4nd Cordial, that in all they aCt for hint, 
is viſible, that they never. ſeek, them- 
ſelves. So that we may ſay that Charity; 
which is the Original _ of that Congu&t 
which they obſerve toward their Neigh- 
bours, is 'the ſole and, only true Polite- 
21eſs, and real Civility, and that: of all o- 
ther Men, Chriſtians are the truly Polite 
and Civil People. Rags 
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HUMILITY. 


$ there are, certain \ Vizatds lo wo 

| and ſo natural, that they can hard- 
ly be diſtinguiſh'd from the Countenans 
ces themſelves; and others ſo clowniſhly 
and botcheily, that they are eaſily dt- 
{cern'd. .£0 there are ſome Yertucs fo 
well” counterteited that we take 'am fre- 
quently for currant; and others, ct which 
the World calily diſcerns the Cheat, When 
we fee a Perion upon the Scattold that 
faces Death with Relolution, and who 
chooſes rather to {utter than to betray his 
intimate Friend by his Cuntetitun ; to 
weakenſuch a convincing Proof ot Fiiend- 
(hip, it behoves us to-haye founded the 
very bottom of that Mans Heart, to dif- 
cover that his Friendſhip had a leſs ſhare 
in that action than his Vanity, . Eut when 
we (ind Pcople Vain in, their Reriones, 
Haughty in their Behaviour, yct always 
aft: Ng 
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aficfting the lower Hand, and upon all 
occaſions pretending low Thoughts of 
themlclvesz there needs no fuch piercing 
judgment to diſcern their frigned Mode- 
lty, and their counterfeit Humility, 

We may ſay, and that not untruly, 
that it wasin the boſome of the Court, that 
this falſe Vertue was hiſt bred. For it is 
the Court ouly that produces this fort 
of People that are aſham'd and offended 
at the Encominns given them, that under- 
value themſclves, and who being extream- 
Iy troubl'd to receive Ronors that are 
due to *em, pay to others more than 
they are oblig'd to do. Which procceds 
from hence, that 1t 1s properly at the 
Court, whcre Fortune enflames Ambition 
to ſhew the greateſt Favours, rorentlam'd 
Ambition cauſcs Court:ers continually to 
allume new Shapes, and to all manner of 
Parts to obtain and extoll thoſe Favors, 
In other places ſhe diſpences bur petty 
Graces; Whence we obicrve, That Men 
272 raore Natural-in the Country, that 
thy do not force their inclina:tons, and 
Study Icls to counterteit old Vertues, and 
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To diſcover therefore the falſhood of 
this Vertue, it behoves us to conſider, That 
Pride is {0 mack the ablulute Maſter of 
Man, that it ts the Pitnce of all his Inter- 
nal Inclinaticns, and of a!l his Actions. 
We are to oblerve moreover, not with- 
out aſtoniſhment, That it is equally the 
cauſe as well of his Emotions as of his 
Repoſe; and that after it has rais'd Sedi- 
tions in his Soul, it as ſuddainly calms 
'em by a miraculous Power. For at the 
ſame time that Delicacy renders Man ſen- 
fible of an Injury, Pride at the fame in- 
itant kindles his Anger, and that he be- 
takes himſeif to his Arms to kindle his. 
Reſentmentzand when his Tranſportments, 
and his Impetuoſities disband him; Pride 
ſuddainly appeaſes him, and reſtores him 
to his firſt ſertlement. So that Ariſtotle's 
definition of Nature, perftef&ly agrees 
with Pride, as being the true' principle 
of Mans Motion and Reſt. 

We are a'lo to obſerve, that Pride is 
Morally invincible; that the meanclt con- 
dition never abates it, no dilgracetul orc 
unfortunate accident humbles it, nor cait 
any Puiflance make it {ubmit3 So that a 
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rroud Perſon may well be tramp!'d un- 
der toot, but never be tam d. 

It Pridethen Governs and maſters Man , 
and will never ſuffer him to be ſubdu'd, 
as we all find by experience ; it is ealte 
from kence to conclude, T hat when a Man 
deſpiſes and rebukes himſelt, his Words 
betray his Thoughts; and thar every time 
he debaſes himſelf before others, *is 
only to exalt himſelf aboye others; and 
that he would never act fo contrary to his 
proud and haughty Gerzrs, were he not 
conyinc'd that there was noching more 
ent to advance him than his own vo- 
untary unworthy 1] houghts of himſelf. 

There are other Maiks to ſhew, that 
the Humility of the tally Humble, is no 
more than Diflimulativn. The Firſt 1s, 
That at the ſame time that they ſcem to 
have fuch a ſcorn and come<mpt of them- 
{clves, they continually obſerve the beha- 
viour of others towards 'cm ; they rigo- 
rouſly expet from others thofe Formali- 
tics and Reſpefs which ate theif due, and 
revenge the leaſt injuries done 'cm. Where- 
fore 7, mes ſaid, That there was no fair 
Weather ſo deceitful, as-that which ap- 
pcais in the Countenances of Courticrs 
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in regard that at the ſame time that they 
ſeem'd calm and ſedate, a Word, or a 
Gelture would change all their. Serenity 
into Storm and Tempelt. 


Gente placid , in viſta © manſueta 
Mapriu del cupo Mar tumida e fera 
A ſort of. People in their Looks moſt mild. 
But anger'd quce, than Sormy Scas more wild. 


A Secand Mark is this, That they are 
ſmooth and ſupple, in reſpe& of Perſons 
uletul to their intercits, haughty intheir 
Behaviour to others, Cyllz, {aid Plutarch, 
humbled himſclt before thoſe of whom he 
ſtood.in need, but wou'd be adard by 
thoſe that ſtood in need of him.. ©... 

The Third Mark is this, T hat they. who 
ſo willipgly afte& the loweſt Seats at Fe- 
ſtivals and publick Aſſemblics, never. de- 
baſe themſelyes in that manner, but with 
regard to ſuch perſons who they know 
they can take place of when they pleale, 
without, contending for itz and that.no_ 
Men. are. more jealous to preſcyve, their 
rank among their Equals; and that it 15a 
7 ain to, *em to ſubmit to thoſe whoſe quali. 
1y is ſuperior to theirs. 
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The Fourthis, That among thoſe Coun- 
terfeiters of Humility, who condeſcend 
to utter the meanſt things of themſelves, 
who acknowledge their Errors, their De- 
fe&, and evil Inclinations; There is not 
one that makes theſe zcknowledgments 
in order to his own Reformation, but on- 
Iy to diſcharge themſcives of ſome part of 
the blame which 1s Jaid upon *em, and to 
lefjen the ſhame which they ought to have 
tor what they have done. And this petty 
piece of Politiques it is, that cauſes Wo-. 
wen to confeſs their entert2ining of Gals 
lants, that they may do it with more Li- 
berty and lefs Shame. 

As for Errors and Defe&s, there-1s not 
one who accuſes himſelf of any that are 
Eſlential,as to have neither Honor,or Pro- 
bity to be a Lyar ora Cheat. Only they 
blame themſelves for not being-prompt 
and* quick, for being negligent, (lothful, 
and ſuch like faults that are no ſtain "to 
their Reputation, The moſt perfeCt may 
have ſometime return'd an idle Anſwer, 
or have' been tranſported beyend”® the 
byunds of Moderation. But ho body 
confeſ{ s that he has robb'd or betray'd 
his Friends. And we are further'to 'ob- 

ſerve 
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ſerve, That they who make theſe Confel- 
ſions with the leaſt trouble, are perſons of 
the deepeſt reach, for they underſtand 
better than others, that it is not ſo i 1200- 
minious to confeſs Faults that all "the 
World commits, than to be fo vain as ne- 
ver to acknowledg themſelves in an Er- 
ror. 

Now all theſe Marks confirm that Ora- 
cle of the Scripture, . 7 pere is a wicked 
Man that hangs down his Head ſad!y, but 
# full of deceit : and that ſaying of St. n- 
ftin, That falſe Humility is great Pride, 
They allo thew, T hat the Humiliy af the 
People of this World 1s but a Piece of 
anſtable Cunning to make themſelves 
more clteem'd than they ſecm to deſire by 
their wards, and by their 2&ions to make 
httle accompt of themſetves; fo that their 
Humility is only a diſguis'd Pride and a 
viſible Hypociitie. 

<But True Humility, f:ys Sf. Auſtiz, 
*12a Vertuz fo particular to Chriſt:ans, 
*that the Pagan Philolovhers never new 
© wanat it meant. [ have read rrcat Truths 
*fays the Learned Father, in the Briggs 
tot the. Platonicks 3 but noanc of thoſe 
* Books initrudt us in the Knowledge of 
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_ that hvumble Piety, which 1s no where 
*to be found but among the Chriltians, 
For Pride (huts their Underſtandings a- 
gainſt thoſe Lights that diſcover'd 'Man to 
himſelf, and only carried 'em to the pra- 
ctice of thoſe: flattering Vertues that'im- 
mortalize their Reputation; Only Chri- 
itians haye the priviledge to humble 
themſelves betore God, through their 
acknowledgment of ' that Nothing, out 
of which Man was firſt Created, and of 
that miſerable Condition to which' Sin has 
reduc'd him. - Wo 

nd therefore we have great'reaſon to 
wonder at the Miſtake of Plutarch, who 
apprehends for a great action of Humilt- 
ty, that of Thales, wherefore the [ripos 
of Gold with the Oracle, adjudg'd him 
as the wiſelt Man then living. For that 
Philoſopher having labour'd all his Life- 
time to merit that Title, wou'd by no 
means let go ſuch a fair opportunity 
to  ſhew that he was worthy of it. 
For being ſo Wile in the elteem of the 
World,he ſhewed by his refuſal of the'7 ri- 
pos, that he was not ſo in his own judg- 
ment. Nor could he do otherwiſe with= 
cut hazarding the Cenſure oi being pre- 

"Wo [umptuous 
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ſumptuons in regard that Bias, who was 
offer'd it before, had refug'd it in like 
manner. $0 that the Philoſopher be- 
hayd him like one emulous of Glory, 
while he afpir'd to the reputation of be- 
ing Wile, by making a ſemblance of be- 
lieving himſelf a Fool. 

Put then again, as for the Humility of 
Chriſtians that tax themſelves for many 
Deteds, of which they neither are, nor 
believe themſelves to be guilty; it is a 
falfe Humility 3 for that real Humility s 
never contrary to Truth. Nor does it con- 
{iſt in the Confeſſion that a Man makes, 
that he is beholding for his Being, and all 
his Blefſings'both Natural and Supernatu: 
tal, to the pure Goodrich of God ;- it be 
hoves him moreover to acknowledge that 
his Underſtanding is full of Error, that 
bis Inclinations are all depraved, and that 
by Nature nothing in the Sight of God, 
he is become a Nothing in oppoſition to 
God, and in Arms again{t his Sovcraign, 
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that humble Piety, which is no where 
*to be found but among the Chriſtians. 
For Pride ſhuts their Underſtandings a- 
gainſt thoſe Lights that-diſcover'd 'Maan to 
himſelf, and only carried 'em to the pra- 
ctice of thole: flattering Vertues that 1m- 
mortalize their Reputation ; Only Chri- 
itians haye the priviledge to humble 
themſelves before God, through their 
acknowledgment of ' that Nothing, out 
of which Man was firſt Created, and of 
that miſerable Condition to which'Sin has 
reduc'd him. - rr WE 
nd therefore we have great'reafon to 
wonder at the Miſtake of Plutarch, who 
apprehends for a great action of Humilt- 
ty, that of Thales, wheretore the [ripos 
of Gold with the Oracle; adjudg'd him 
as the wiſelt Man then living. For that 
Philoſopher having labour'd all his Lite- 
time to merit that Title, wou'd by no 
means let go ſuch a fair opportunity 
to ſhew that he was worthy of it. 
For being ſo Wile in the elteem of the 
World,he ſhewed by his refuſal of the'] ri- 
pos, that he was not fo in his own judg- 
ment. Nor could he do otherwiſe with 
- cut hazarding the Cenſure of being” pre- 
Le bu ſumptuous 
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ſurptuons in regard that Bias, who was 
_ offer'd it before, had refus'd it in like 
manner. So that the Philoſopher be- 
hayd him like one emulous of Glory, 
while he aſpir'd to the reputation of be- 
ing Wile, by making a ſemblance of be- 
lieving himſelf a Fool. 

Put then again, as for the Humility of 
Chriſtians that tax themſelves for many 
Detedas, of which they neither are, nor 
believe themſelves to be guilty; it is a 
falfe Humility 3 for that real Humility is 
never contrary to Truth. Nor does it con- 
fiſt in the Confeſſion that a Man makes, 
that he is beholding for his Being, and all 
his Bleſlings'both Natural and Supernatu: 
tal, to the pure Goodrich of God ; it be 
hoves him moreover to acknowledge that 
his Underſtanding 1s full of Error, that 
his Inclinations are all depraved, and that 
by Nature nothing in the Sight of God, 

he is become a Nothing in oppolition to 
God, and in Arms again{t his Sovcraign, 
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CHAP. XV. 
LIBERALITY. 


P Leafure not only cauſes the Trregula: 

rity of the moſt part of Humane 
Actions, but it is alſo the moſt uſual Source 
of the Errors of Men, For as our Minds and 
our Senſes follow its Allurements with an 
equal Zealz ſo our Wits are always em- 
ploy'd in the {earch of what 1s molt pra» 
per for its fatistaction. Whence it comes 
to pals, that we are ſtill ro find out Satif- 
fations much moie lovely 1n appearance, 
than they are indeed ; nay, tho they be 
talle and decenttul, prov idcd they pleale, 
we always jadge 'em to be ical, 

And this ſame perf -tnal Induſtry of 
Human Wit, to gratity its {cif with fair 
and lovely Objccis, is the roatun _ it 
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has found out Heroes with Divine Quali- 
ties; that there are Men, who by the 
ſtrength of their Reaſon, triumph over 
Pain, Pleaſure, Anger and Revenge z and 
that there are others endued with Senti- 
ments ſo Noble, that they are of them- 
ſelves enclin'd to undertake and perform 
all the Aﬀdions which the moſt IIluſtrious 
Vertues inſpire. 

We muſt not wonder then, it the World 
has ſuch a high eſteem for Liberality, which 
is in the number of thoſe Vertues that 
caſt abroad the brighteſt Luſtre; and that 
they believe it not only to be a Vertue 
molt ſincere, but alfo rare and altogether 
extraordinary. Of this Menareſo ſtrong- 
ly convinc'd, and haveſuch an Afﬀection 
and Admiration for thoſe _ that make a 
noiſe in the World by their Preſents, and 
their Bounty, that at Court they ſeem ia 
make. publick Vows for their Advance- 
ment, provided they be cunning, and un- 
derſtand the Lijberality that pleaſes and 
obliges, and that they take their opper- 
tunitics to be profuſe in the ſ1zht of thole, 
by whom its for their Advantage to be; 
eſteem'd. Princes, and all Perfons of high: 
Quality reap great Adyantages. from Libe- 

rality 
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rality, ſince it diſtinguiſhes *em from others 
inthe ſame degree; and for that by their 
Benefits they oblige the more honeſt ſort 
+ of People, andattra&t the Good Will of 
aſl Men. Ayarice alſp gives it a Glori- 
ous Luſter, and that Vice which renders 
ſo great a number of People Vile and Con- 
temptible, contributes not a little to en- 
haunſe the value of thoſe who are endu- 
ed with Noble and Generous Inclinati- 
ons; and who never value Mony, but 
out of the pleaſure which they take to 
ſpend it. * | | 
It Great Perfonages, and generally all 
thoſe who are high in eſtcem for their Li- 
berality, were really ſuch as by Fame they 
are repreſented ; If they valued the happi- 
neſs of their Great Eſtates, only for the 
advantege; of bettering the condition of 
their Friends, ortor being thereby enabl'd 
to gratify Perſons of Worth and Merit 3 
It they embraced all opportumities of do- 
ing good, fo that we might ſay of 'em, 
© And the Good that ſecks 'em out, at the 
ſame time flies their ſight ; | 
We could not then without extream Inju- 
juſtice refuſe 'em the higheſt of Excomi- 
:,s, Bur we ſhall find they are = dif. 
Ei Ent 
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F:rcnt from what they ſcem to be; it we 
refer our ſelves to the Teſtimony of thoſe 
judicious and folid Perlons, who never 
relying upon common Opinions, take par- 
ticular cognizance of the Vanners of Men; 
for theſe Perſons thus inſtructed and in- 
form'd, aſſme us, that thoſe Perſons whole 
Liberality weedore, areevenat the brink 
of Deſpair, when there is any ſail Ex- 
pehice requir'd at home, at the ſame time 
that they are ſo extravagantly profuſe in 
the ſight of the World. That they re- 
fuſe even neceſlary ſubliſtance to their 
Relations and Friends, when upon others 
they ſpend even to Superfluity 3 and that 
the Wages of their Servants are unpaid, 
when they give high Entertainments to 

Strangers, | | 
Ard this is a ſtrong proof, That Libe- 
rality that advances the Eltcem of ſo ma- 
ny Perſons, is a fallacious Vertue : And 
the force of the Argument conliſtsim this, 
That the Character of True Vertue 1s to 
agree with all the other Verrues. Now 
the Liberality of thoſe, whoſe Pui(z is al- 
way's open t9 their Friends, is viſibly cons 
traly to Juſtice z tor we know well that 
while they are {o tree of their Preſents, 
and 
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and that they let no opportunity of Ex* 
pence eſcape, they nor only never mind 
the payment of their Debts, but frequent» 
ly give away what they have borrowed, 
and fometimes robb'd, or got by violence 
trom other Peopic. And the ſame Argu- 
ment makes 1t our, That the Spirzt which 
an:mates 'em 1s the Spirit of Vanity, which 
can always find Mony to ſupply a Vain- 
glorious Humor, but never to recompence 
a Servant grown old in their Service, nor 
to pay a Tradeſman that hath turniſh'd 
*'<m with his Goods, to his Ruine. 


Therefore theſe Perions fo famous for. 


their Liberality, are no more than Civil 
violators of juſtice and Equity. Cf which 
there arctwo furts; Thoſe that ruine them- 
ſelves by their Protuhon , and deprive 
their Children of what they laviſh away 
to {irangers : And thoſe that being advan- 
ced to high Employments, rob the Pub- 
lick to enich particular Perſons, and 
Ficads of Factions who to gratify their 
Friends, and purchaſe the Favour of the 
Rabble, delpoil the Eſtates of thoſe that 
refult to fide with their Intercſis. 


Now 
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Now tho they all reſemble one another 
in the 10jury they do to Juſtice both 
Publick and Private, yet the Motives 
that induce *em to Liberality, are quite 
different. For the Liberality of ſome is 
purely Vain-glorious, which 1s the molt 
uſual ſort of Liberality. The Liberalicy 
of others 1s Vain-glorious, but Politick 
withal; and ſuch was Alexander's Libe- 
rality, who to out-do the Prelents which 
Taxites, King of the [ndzes had ſent him, 
made him a Magnificent Banquet, where 
he drank to him a Health of Six hundred 
thouſand Crowns, or a thouſand Talents, 
which he ordered forthwith to be paid 
him. And others there are whole Protule- 
nefles are purely Political,as were thoſe of 
Ceſar, who kept open Houſe, entertain'd 
a vait Retinue of Seryanis, and divertiz'd 
the People of Kome with publick Shews 
and Interludes at his own expence, on 
purpole to oblige 'cm to give him thee 
Suffrages to advance him to the chick Em- 
ployments inthe Commonwealth 5 which , 
was the firſt (tep to his Imperial Dignity. 
The Protufeneis of Scipio was upon the 
ſame ſcore, as appears by the reproackes 
that Cato the Cenſor made him. * Thou 

* conſumeſr, 
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« conſumeſt, ſaid he, even the Pubtick 
« Revenue in exce{live Cifts to the Soldi- 
«ers and Officers, to gain their Hearts, 
& and make thy {ct Maſter of the Army, 
< nor minding the Corruption of Military 
« Diſcipline, and that thou art the cauſe, 
«that their Courage grows Effcminate, 
«while pamperd by thy Luxuries. 

The Second Proof of the Falſhood of 
Liberality is this, That aſfſoon as a Man 
propoſes Expence to hiinſelt, that he may 
appear Honourable, his Avarice oppoſes 
his Vain-Glory, and contends againſt it 
with all it's force. . And altho the Con- 
telt be conceal'd 1n his Breaſt, yet may tt 
be dilcover'd by the Effects which it pro- 
duces. For we find every day that a Great 
Lord that has entertain'd in his -Houfſe 
Perſons of the ſame Quality, after hehas 

iven order that nothing be wanting that 
1s in Seaſon, Neat, Delicate, and Magni- 
ficent; the ncxt day when he comes tg 
reckon with his Stewarc, he diſputes the 
price of Things, and ſhews by his Tranf. 
ports his Vexation, and fcmetimes by his 
Repenance, that he had no: been ſo fplen- 
did, but rhar his Ambition got the upper 
hand of his Ayarice, and that a Liberal 
Man 
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Man is but the Martyr of his Vani- 
[<6 F 
AﬀeCtation is a Third Proof that. Li- 
berality 1s no fincere Vertue, Th's At- 
tectation /1s -vilible in the foregoing Ex- 
amples. We have known a Great Lord of 
the Old Court, who having lolt a 'great 
Sum at Play, leſt off of a ſuddain; and, 
| becauſe People beiiev'd he left off-to fave 
the re{t of his Mony , which was very 
conſiderable, he gave it away in cold 
Blood to thoſe that ſupply'd the Cards, 
to the admiration of all the Company. 
We havelſeen a Governour of a Province, 
whole Train cquall'd that of a Soveraign 
Prince, who orde''d a prodigious num- 
ber of Cloaths to be made him, and ne- 
ver wore the ſame Suit twice; but after 
he had worn a Suit 6neday, gave it away 
to his Favourites, or to his Servants, which 
made: him look'd upan in his Govyern- 
ment, -and over al}. &raxce, for the moſt 
Liberal- and Generous: Perſon - in - the 
World, RPM 
The Fourth Proof is this, That they 
who are elteem'd for their Liberality, jet 
all the World ſce what they do: Whence 
it comes t9 pals, that they are-moie or 
P I-'8 
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leſs Libera), according to the'. opportuni- 
ties which they have to be ſo; bur never 
ſhew it, unleſs they have remarkable Te- 
-ſtimonies of their Liberality. | 

Play is the next Proof, that Man is ne- 
ver truly Liberal; for when the heat of 
Play has diforder'd him, and render'd him 
uncapable to conceal his ordinary Defetts 
and vicious Inclinations, preſently he cries 
out, 


Doloſs Spes refulſit Nummi, 
Hope of deceitful Mony brightly ſhor. 


The hope of Gain kindles him inſuch 

a manner, and renders it ſelf fo ſuddainly 
Maſter of. his Thoughts, that if he win, he 
feels at the bottomut his Heart, that im- 
mediately aſcends into his Face : it helole, 
he brooks his lofs with an extreme Anxie- 
ty 3 So that the ſame Perſon thar ſeems to 
throw away his Mony profulely, applies 
himſelf to his Game with all the cager- 
nels imaginable, and ſhews how truly he 
loves the Good, which he ſtrives to de- 
ſpile. 
The Sixth Proof. 1s, That Perſons who 
tre accounted Liberal, never obſerve the 
LiQtates of Reaſun In the diſtribution of 
their 
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their Gifts; for they ſquander *em ſome. 
times to Perſons of no Worth or Merit : 
They take no care to proportion their Fa- 
vours to the Nature of their Exigencies z 
they gratify the Rich, and leave thoſe un- 
regarded to whom a ſmall taſte of theic 
Vertue wowld be an incredible Relief. 
This mark of Falſe Liberality is very con- 
ſiderable z Whereas on the other (de, it 
is a certain ſign that a Man is truly Libe- 
ral, if he prefer out of Choice tor Objects, 
Perſons of Merit and Vertue fallen under 
Misfortune 3 if he beſtow his Mony upon 
poor Widows, burthened with a nume- 
rous Family; or to People impriſon'd for 
ſmall and trivial Debts. 

In the laſt place we prove that no Man 
is Liberal, becauſe there is not any Man 
but who is Covetous; for that all the 
Paſſions are predominant to ſome degree 
or other in the Heart of Man; and conſe- 
quently Avariceas well as others: And tho 
it appear not equally alike in all Men, 
ſhe ſhews her ſelt in all, and art all times, 
or at leaſt upon ſeveral o:cafions. We 
find alſo that Avarice is a Pattion predo- 
minant in all thoſe rhat are advanced in 
yearsz For as their Buſineſs increaſes ey=- 
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ry. day with their Infirmities; :and as 
their..experience 2l{o has taught 'em, that 
there are a thouſand ways ro loſe the 
Eltate and Fortune»which. a .Man thinks 
himſelt furcof,ſo they all bemoan'their own 
Conditions, and {tudy-all' the; ways 1ma+ 
ginable of Thrift and Sparing 5 So rhat 
atter Ambition,” Love, 'Envy, Jealoulie, 
Hatred and Revenge have tyranniz'd over 
Man, Covetouſnefs comes to torment him 
1n hep turn, and ſo concludes his mifera- 
ble Life. This Paſſion that brings him fo 
low, -is the laſt Agitation that troubles 
his Repoſle, and 'ſhews him, Thar it: he 
ſeck not for it in God, he muſt|never ex- 
pect it but m his Tomb. 

What has been. ſaid may l(erve'to put us 
in mind of that admirable ſaying bf-Plato, 
who ſaid, That the Veriue of Men was 'n0 
more than an Exchange. For this detini- 
tion pertectly agrees with | tberaliry, ſince 
that which we exercite molt uſually, is but 
exchange of. Mony for Honor, as wefind 
in thoſe perſons who arc prodigal of their 
own in the {ght of Princes and Great 
Perſonages, meerly to oblige 'em to re- 
turn 'em their expences, in Venſions, Ems 


ployments, or Honourable Preferments: 
and 
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and ſo in theſe Men who are highly Am- 
bitious, who purchaſe. the Suffrages of the 
People to obtain the $overaign Power 3 
4t 18an Exchange of Mony tor Dominion; 
The Libexaljty of Lovgrs, who conſume 
their- Eſtates 4n Preſents, 'and other 1dle 
Expences, is an Exchange of Mony tor 
the farhsfaMion | whichIhey\ delire: "Y 
But Chriſtian Liberality is only true 
Liberality , and a fincere Vertue. For 
Chriſtians always draw from an innocent 
Stock lt *the Preſents and Benefits which 
they beltuw.,” afid never give to others 
What they-owe, or what they have given 
fo: ethers; 'And in regard they do no- 
thin ut ' of | Oltentation, they coticeal 
eheir- Gifts with an extraordinary care, 
and i all things obſerve the Rules of Gha- 
rity; / Juſtice -and Prudence,” which ren- 
ders therf Liberdlity truty Vertuous and 
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MAGNIFICEXNCE. 


FB Here is nothing that flatters the vain- 
 . glory of Man fo much, as his own 
Deſigns and Projetts: yet generally all 
his - Contrivances turn to his loſs; Thoſe 
of the. Ambitjous diſquiet their Reepoſe x 
Thoſe -of the Cavetous, condemn ?em to: 
thoſe, cares that feed upon theixg Bowels, 
while they live; and the Deſigng of thoſe 
that build up pompous and (tately*- Pala 
ecs, . and go attended with Magnificent 
Trains, diſcover their Littleneſs, and their 
Indigence. For muſt not that Man think 
himſelf to be very little, and otherwiſe 
of no: Merit or Worth, who rears up lof« 
ty Buildings, furniſhes himſelf with Coach- 
es, and a numerous Retinue of Pages and 
Lacqueys, meerly ta make an Addition 
ge #54 ; | tr 
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to himſelf, and to aggrandize himſelf by 
that ſort of means? 

Magnificence therefore is but a haughty 
Sentiment, and a kind of Deſpair of ever 
finding our elves any thing Creat, or of 
extraordinary Worth ; which 1s the rea- 
ſon -we haye recourle to rich Moveables, 
Tapeſtries heightned with Go!d and Sil- 
ver, as very low Women make ule of 
Cork to raiſe themſelves higher. Never- 
thelels Zriſtotle extols this apparent Va- 
pity 10ta arſublime: Verrue, far furpatiing 
Liberalny : For he believes that it is with 
Magnificence in refpc&t of Liberality, as, 
It is with :Valour in refpect of Boldnelſs.: 
For that'of Boldaef(s furmounts the Kears 
that diſorder us, while Valour triumphs 
over thoſe; Which axe wont abſolutely to 
terrify. and ſubdue us. So Liberaliiy. en- 
clines.. us to; moderate and order our EX- 
pences, and Mauger our Natural Cove- 
toulſneſs 5: but that it is Mignificence that 
carries us ta Immenſe and extraordinary. 
Profuſion, and which giyes us an <ntiie 
Victory - over Covetouſnels. But that 
winch makes us queſtion whether iviag- 
nit cence have that advantage over Lii«- 
rality, is this, That we find G cat 'er- 
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lonages that have al] opportyniries. to be 
protuſe in their Buildings and £quipages 
yet are very pinching and ſparing3/and to 
whom it is a Trouble almoſt Inyincible to 
be Liberal, but a pleaſure to be Magnih- 
cent. But this 1s certain, That there 1s 
no Other difference between the: Magnih- 
cence and Liberality of this Age}, than 
there 1s between Pride and Vanity; For 
what ijs-the Magnificence of Princes, and 
opulent Perſons? What are thoſe Palaces 
where Gold, Marble, and Porphery do 
calt fuch a reiplendent Luſter? What are 
all thoſe ſtately Fabricks in the/Countrey 
where all the Rules of Symmetry appear? 
What are all thaſe Gracious Parks, enclo- 
ling Woods and Rivers, but a haughty and 
pompous Shew of this high -Conditian 
and Wealth, of which, if we delice to be 
further convinc'd, we need: but conſider, 
that Moderation is only the abatement 
of this Loftinefs and Excel$- and that we 
give high Encomiums tothofe, who find- 
0g themſelves advanc'd in.Dignity, and 
loaden with Riches, praCtiſe that Vertue 
of Moderation in their Buildings, their Ha- 
bit, their Furniture, and their Tobie Ex- 
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How then-could it come into Ariſtotle's 
Mind, That a:Man who conſumes the beſt 
part: of his Eſtate in vain-g!orious and vi- 
£10us Superfluities, ſhould be.a perſon not 
anly worthy to. be. applauded, but alſo 
excellently vertuous ?. Forean it be ſaid, 
thata Magnificent Perſon may vertuouſly 
hold: a:ſtately and Magnificent Fabrick, 
amleſs he regulate his Expences according 
to his Eſtate, and that his Magnificence 
tbews tt felt: in laſting and durable Things, 
as Pillars avd Columns of Marble, not in 
brittle Glaſs-windows ? and provided he 
do. not-imitate the Megarears, who made 
iplendid Banquets for their Comedians , 
and receſy;d *eminto their City with fo 
myich Porp, that the very Streets as they 
gal alung.were cover'd with Purple. ls 
M,not.evident that all the Inconveniences 
which this. Philoſopher would have us to 
{bun, ſerve.only to preferve.a Man from 
being ridiculous, but no way prevent his 
being yain; glorious, on þeltowing fuch 
£xce\hve Sus in Painting, Guilding, and 
coſtly Furniture? Is it not certain, that 
if Magnificeace have no other Limitsthan 
thoſe ro which Ariſtotle has conhin'd it, there 
:5 ng fort of ſuperfioity which he might 

pot 
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not have juſtified by the ſame Reaſons? 
and that he would have been ſo far from 
diſapproving, that he would' have: com- 
mended thole prodigious Buildings of L#- 
cullus, upon the Shoar of the Neopolifan 
Sea £ The Mountain digg'd quite -tht» 
row, and fupported' by a ftupendious 
Arch; the vaſt and deep Voats'to ler in 
the Sea that ſurrounded the wondrous 
Pile? And that he never would havefbund 
fault with long exceſs in the infinite nun 
ber of Statues and PiEtures, wherewittiit 
was adorn'd , northe more credible numy 
ber: of Rooms and Apartiments neatly 
furniſh'd ; nor in thoſe heaps of Gold and 
Silver Plate, adorn'd with precious Stones, 
in which Lucullzs was continually ferv'd? 
Yet theſe exceſſes were ſo generally blam'd 
in. Rome, that his neareſt Relations and 
his Friends, among the reſt.Carez and Ci- 
cera:were highly offended at” his Extra- 
vacance; betides that, they were for a 
long time the Subjects of the. publick 'Sa- 
tyrs, and Railery of the Town; as we 
hind ip Horace: : 0.12; | 
Therefore we mult ' not attribute the 
War which | the Cy; declare * againit 
Luxury, to their Malice and fantaſtical 
| | lumor. 
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Humor, For this War is fo far- from be- 
ing particular, fince it is no more than what 
the:'Wiſe Men of all Ages have done, wha 
ever look'd upon the Pomp of Buildings; 
and the Cyriofity , of Furniture; : and Ha- 
bit, as meer! \Vaiticy.. and  Childiſhneſs: 
* We are true Children, ſaid Arifotle, the 
* Marble Pillars, and: Statues delight us 
* as painted Shells and Baubles pleaſe them 
* {o that there {is: no:other Yifference be- 
* tween them and 'vs, butithat our Plea- 
* ſure and diyertiſements/\are much more 
* coltly, and aur Childhood continues all 
* our. Lives. And thus from: what hag 
been ſaid it igevident, how hard! a thing 
it. is to.candeſcend..ta the Opinian of 4ri- 
ftotl:, wha fo apenly defends Luxury, 
with the ſolidity. of ſo Great a'Philoſo- 
pher. .. © Ariſtotle, fays St. Thomas, &x- 
©erpts from him thoſe that are ſuperflu- 
**,0us 1n their Expences, and I condemn 
gs: evil whatever is.coniiary.to the Rules 
{ of Juſtice and Reaſon. | 
i. If then Holy Reaſon condemns all thoſe) 
that Lodge, that Furniſh, that Apparel 
themſelves Magnificently , and of Gold, 
Marble, and other Precious things bewatl 
their had Fortune, that Man makes uſe 
of 
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of *em to:(apport: his' Vanity, the fartfe 
Reaſon ſhews. us, Thar there is nothing 
he can' db 'mote worthy commendatien! 
than to. filee>*em-from that Servitude;Þy 
eonſceratingi/em to God for the: Orniv 
ment /ob-this) publick; : Temples. For tht: 
then-'ir--is-that he is not 'Viagnificentfor his 
own-Name, bur: for the Honor of God. And' 
theretore- it: wis, that" there: was nothihg” 
more beautitfiil, :nor-ſo:tull -of Grandeur, 
23 thabr:ECabrick:rear'd by: the wifeſt' of 
Kings, and:Conſecrated.to the Venerativii 
of the Almighty; and'therefore it is; that 
we ſee {o many: Glorious Temples treqted 
ro: the: Honour -of Chrift;> which' temaies 
as ſo:many Monuments of-the'Picty and 
Magmficence of Chriftmn Princes. 7 +325, 

The ' Examples .of! Judith ahd Queen 
Efther make ir appear, that' they madecaj 
good uſe of their Vertuerof Magnifictmtce. 
For Judith who in her Widowhood cloamh*? 
ed her (elf fuitably to her-Condition;-1akd* 
aſide her Mourning» Habirc:;i and: put 'on' 
coltly and:ma;nificem Apparetto appyar 
in all her Lriftce before Holoferwer's that? 
ſhe mighr have the fairer opportunity to 
give thc frroak which iGo] had reſerved 
for her Azam. And Queen Ffites, who 
| call'd 
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call'd the Crown that ſhe;wore, 7h: Sign 
of. ber High. Eſtate, 1h:t' ſhe abborr'd, yet 
put it upon her Head, and. preſented her 
Self ro Abaſhnerns, apparelld. and dreſs'd 
to preſerve her Nation. ' «4: , 

We have alſo learnt from the. Conduct 
of the moſt Fious and Modeſt of Prin- 
ces, That it is-'molt proper tor Soveraizgn' 
Kings to make Preſents proper to the Gran- 
deur of their. Dominions , tothe Ambal- 
{adors of Princes their Allies; to make 
{(plendid and ſumptuous Banquets, to ren- 
der their Treaties more ſolemn, and Mag- 
nificently to entertain thoſe Kings. that 
came to viſit *em, or that had occaſion to 
pals through their Territories.. And thus 
It was that St. Lewis received the Empe- 
ror Frederick at Campergne, Where he 
order'd the Nobility of his Court to be 
pompoully attir'd, and made himſelf a 
moſt Magnificent Fntry. © This Holy and 
* Devout Prince, ſays Mezerai, was mo- 
« deſt, and an Enemy to Luxury in his 
own Perſon, and Pompous and Su- 
perb in his publick Ceremonies. Charle- 
main, tho tor the molt pait went hkethe 
meaneſt of his ordinary Subjects z was moſt 
ſumpruouſly apparell'd when he gave Au- 
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dience to Ambaſſadors, and gave a Crown 
glittering 'with - Precious Stones. Lewis 
the Debornaire obſerved the ſame Method, 
And the end which thofe Religious Prin- 
ces propos'd to themſelves upon all occa- 
ſions, where they appear'd with ſo much 
ſplendor, was to give an 1deaz of the 
Strength and Riches of their Kingdoms, 
that other Kings might be afraid to invade 
their Territories, and by that means to 
ſecurethe Repoſe of the People, that God 
had committed to their Charge. 

Theſe are the Lawfu] employments of 
Map nificence , belides which, there are 
none that can be ſerviceable co us with- 
out perverting the Uſe of it, and beyond 
which; all the reſt is but vain Glory and 
Oltentation. For tho 4riſtotle aftirm that 
a ſumptuous Palace is an Ornament co the 
Founder, Certain it is, that tho all the 
Palaces of Kings belonged to Him, he 
would neither be the Greater, nor the 
more Magnificent; That his Glory and 
Magnificence,as the Holy Scripture teaches 
u5, ought to be within himſelf; and that 
it conſiſts in the Ulec of theſe Vertues, 
with which his Soul ought to be adorn'd; 


ſo that as they who excel! 1h Arts and Scl- 
ences 
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ences are Famous without employments 
and preferments; So Men that excel in 
Vertues not to be found in other Men, 
are Magnificent without Houſes, without 
Retinues or coltly Equipagesz and were- 
verence 'em for their own ſakes much more, 
than they that we behold, attended with 
numerous and gawdy Trains of Seryants. 
He alone, ſaid Epicurws, is truly Magnifi- 
cent, who has #10 need of Magnificenee. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


TOSTICE 


Fj HE Poets could never tire them- 
ſelves with heaping Aggravations 
. on the daring Boldnels of thoſe that hi (t 


attempted to croſs the Seas, and truſting” 


to a few weak and eaſily broken Planks 
which they fix'd together between thein 
and Death, forc'd their way through 
thoſe vaſt Abytles of Water. 

But for my pait, I find thoſe to be far 
more bold, who firſt delign'd living 
in Society together. And I am certain, 
that whoever docs admire thedaring Bold- 
neſs of ſuch an Enterprize, never cou li- 
der'd, or never underſtood the Nature of 
Man, ſo farfrom being endu'd with Qua- 
lities proper for Union, that they make 
1t their ſole Buſinels to perlecute, tear in 
pieces, and deltroy one another. In a 


word, A Great Alſembly of Men is a dan- 


gerOus 
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gerous Sea, more treacherous, and mor® 
rempeſtuous than the wild Ocean it (elf 
And let the Wings be never fo impetuous 
and ſo innumerable, the Paſſions of Men 
ſurmount *em in Number, in Contrariet 
and Violence.. . Be) 6 
Let us make good our Aflertion, ng 
atirm, Thas Men through their vigioutne 
being become the lame that the moſt wild 
and ſavage Beaſts by Natuye ace, it wt 
not an Entefprize fo difficultto tame an« 
civilize Beaxs, Tygers, and Lyons, as t9 
Afﬀſemble Men, tagether,. There 1s. alſ9 
this difference, That the Cruejty of Brutes 
paſſes away. with their Impetyglity ;'that 
they-fall upon Men through the Motjves 
of a Bind Inftin&,' and thas.they. do ngk 
underſtand the Art of Milchjef, Whereas 
Men keep'their; Reſeutments x long tnne, 
that they weave and contrive. Allallina- 
tioas-and Mutthers, to execyge 'em with 
moze ſecurity, and; that; thay: ane -ingew- 
ous t9-Jay ſaazes one for aupther-- - -. 
Tbs ſame Gonkderarions perhaps made 
the Poets fiſt imaging, thas when our So- 
cieties were farſh eltabliſh'd, png thar they 
ſer up, theis-tyft ! Commonyweal , Juſtice 
defended from þvavento-preyent ittrom 
- = 0 becoming 
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þetoming ſidddiny 2 drew in] Fheater 
of Murthers; Afſalunations, and Robbe. 
Ties; for whichreaſon they repreicnt her 
with a Sword 4n hcr Hand, wherewith 
ſhe menaces the - Wicked, and puniſhes 
= Offenders, and Perſons-daringly un- 
7” This is'as much as to ſay; that Juſtice 
is * Heavenly Vertue;  whethere we con: 

der*31-in- the- Perſons: 'of Princes and 

ddges that? difpence it, or? in the'reſt-of 

&n who mhKe'it the Rule of their Atti- 
ons ;<or- whether: we';confider it inthe 
Perſbh 'of' Good Meh,” wholove and wil- 
lingly Gbey i3"6r in' the 'Perſons of 'the 
Wicked, wh6-obſerve her Laws through 
conſtraint-and--'fear: of: Pitiſhment; For 
the Feat of Puniſhment is the Wiſdom'tbf 
the' wicked; and the Vettue'of thoſethat 
This is the Opinion which'all Men haye 
conceiv dof Jultice,' They believe that ſhe 
drew her*Ordtnal from Heaven, and the 
Wiſe with rhoſt Underſtanding (Perfons 
hive given"her high Encomiiuss. '- * Vet. 
Etue Fig a" Pythigoreax, i3 a Divine Ver- 
te, that undet ſeveral /Names Governs 
*the World; and a!l the parts that com: 

E-. &* poſe 
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«poſe: it,;.. For fo , long as; ſhe. mamtaing 
«the-.World /in order we- give, .iepithe 
*« Name! of; ,Providenges - They Name:of 
© Lovez when ſhe: Rules adviſegly; Cities, 
<Cpmmbn-wealths and] Kingdoms,z-;,And 
* Fertae,;iwhen ſhe; difciphines: Meyy ipgo 
« Order apd:Civil, Canverſation.;LaGls, 
it:is;Yartue, ſays St; 4ſt, whigh bas 
the prNiledge:40 kaep Men in ſybjeftion 
to: Gad,c and, to prevent. bis Wrath from 
withdrawing us fromJunder; her. Domint- 


@l.;:::1: 309d SiH om ite ws Sag uber 
| We,mult,pofc6,that,;theſe Exc Hs 
give us| 8:fatr: Idea _of\this Vertugz, ayd 
indeed: weveannes imaginea more delights 
ſu}'SpeRtgele:than tee, Men equally pea-' 
lous, the ong.to: prefs; us: to. oblerye, :the 
other>cagero fallowahe Laws and Come! 
mnandgs ot ;fulticen ut pf a, fincere Love. 
which, they have: for-her, . Byt where (hall. 
we find, thi\dincereLoye of Juſtice2,Shall 
we find it in Soyeraign Princes, thggyaſt. 
carefal;, tdeaphold »JuRice : within, their 
Realms? :W hat: was-that care of the Pa- 
an Emperors, ;and. what-was afterwards 
the ſame-Care, of.the Chriſtian” Princes, 
wha only .. Govern'd :themſclves by the 
Maxims--and Spirit of Chriſtianity ; bne 
Q 2 au 
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an ardent defire of Raigning, and apiece 
of Policy purey Human ? What was it 
in ſevera] Ochers, buttheit Natural -haugh. 
tines, which not enduring tliofe that ad 
venturd: to'raiſe Rebellions, -and to De. 
dare War againft%et, puniſh'd thoſe bold 
Atteinpters with' utmolt ſeverity Þ Is it 
tiok 4n/"6thers\'a> love of their Repole, 
which makes em'{6; Uihigent to ſtifle ſedi- 
tious Emerprizes; 'ard'f0 exaRtitoexecute 
the'Ripor'/ot the/[aw# upon this Heads of 
Sedition? Nor js it impoſtible but that in 
foie Omray be an'eager Deſire £5: 0btain 
the'8irname, of -Juſb- For-th6the Love 'ot 
Tits*bean Ambitioff very frdviſous; -yet 
bit t6 be reckon'd ariong Humab Pali. 
os cf regatd that Man is varand-frivi- 
lous to that Degree Whichis HbtT&beima- 
gined. - Of whied Hopnſtas was att evir 
[ere Proof, Who wepr for- joy, whicn the 
Senate gave him the- Titke'of!'Paher of 
bis Contrtrey. OE IPNg32T OO 3; ety 2] 
"The Tntegrity- of Magiftrates'4is aifingd- 
hr Aﬀettation of Reputation, or a delire 
to prefer-themſelves ro_higher'-Etmploy- 
ments,” For as Self-Eove er ng 
make rheir Vicesand their Vertu&sfervice- 


able to their Interet;, Hegce 2f Tos to 
| 7 s, pals 
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paſs that corrupt Judges do juſtice to en+ 
rich themſelves, others to gain the eſteem 
of the World, and that their Soveraigns 
may deem. . *em worthy. of higher Em- 
ploymente. * Sb 
The Juſtice of private Perſons moſt ex- 
att and careful of doing wrong or mjury 
to their Neighbours, is fear of being re- 
taliated with the fame injuries that they 
do toothers. For Mari that ſees himſelf 
engag'd ih Suctety among Men, lives there- 
in with more Caution and Fear, . than if 
he were it! the midft of a. Forreſt: full of 
Wild Beaſts ; for he is not only. afraid of 
his Life, but of his Quiet; and his Repn. 
tation. Befides, that the Oppreftons, Vi- 
olences, ard Murders, which he ſees cont» 
mitted every day, redauyble. his Terrorss 
ſo that while he continually medrtates 
how to fecure himſelf from the accidents 
that threateh him; he finds no _bettet 
means than to obſerve the. Laws of athers, 
in reſpett of. others; and that upon good 
grounds; For he tbat behaves himfelt ta- 
wardy others with ſo much circurnſpetti- 
on, that ht never prejudices any of their 
Intereſts or Concerns, obliges them far 
their own Reputation to let hig live with» 
(Q 3 out 
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- out difturbance;:irpeace'and-/quiet. . And 
befides,' Men havendtthe heart to harm 
or 1njure a. Perfori! that behaves himſelf 
peaceably and juſtly toward all: the 'World. 


Men of Juſtice make deep impreſſions of 


Reverence. in others:, that we dare no 
more preſume to touch their Honour, than 
the Confecrated Veſſels of a Temple. - 
Thus the Juſtice: of Private Men 1s 'no 
more than a:kind: of Politick 'referv'dnels 
to ſecure their ;Lives, their Eſtates, and 
their. Honors from injury and: violence. 
« Wherefore,ſays Ariſtotle, * We muſt not 
< be. precipitatein our. Judgments, in pro- 
*nouncing ſlightly 'as we do, 'that hewho 
* performs Ads of Juſtice; is' always a 
< Juſt Man, - Juſt: and* equitable Attions 
* deceive us, fays Plato, becauſe we. de- 
*rive this conſequence from thence, That 
*they who are upright, are lovers of Ju- 
& ſtice, 'and are endued with better Incli- 
*nations-than other'Men; For they are 
© no leſs coyetous and violent than others, 
«* only they put' a:force upon themſelves, 
*and do no injury to any one, leſt any 


« perſon ſhould do injury to'them, 
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The Juſtice of the Philoſophers, was on- 
ly a delire-to diſtinguiſh themlelves .trom 
all qther Men, by the uprightneſs of their 
Dealings, and to ſhew that only they 
livd according to the Rules of Right. 
Reaſon. ny ST17%. 

The Juſtice of the Jews, who only aft- 
ed by the Spirit of the Law, was only a 
Fear leſt God ſhould withdraw his Prote-: 
(tion from 'em, deliver '*em into the. hands 
of their Enemies, and blaſt their Corn- 
Fields and their Vineyards; + ,- + 

There 1s not therefore. any Juſtice a- 
mong Men, fince there isnot any one that 
obſerves her forthe Love of her (elf; but 
1n- Soveraign Princes that defend and pro- 
tet it, in Judges that: adminiſter. it, in 
private People that exerciſe it, it has no 
other foundation than that of Intereſt and 
Ambition, fince 1t was. no more than Va« 
nity among the Philoſophers, and in her 
moſt zealous Admirers among the Jews, a 
ſervile and intereſted Fear. 

It was not therefore without reaſon, that . 
the Ancient Poets, whom LaGartins calls 
the Firſt Sages of the Wa:ld, complain'd 
that Juſtice was return'd to Heaven, and 
frequently wont to cry our, 

, = - Defernis 
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« Deſcruit propert terras ſauTiſſumaVirgo. 


For they made not their Complaints 
and Exclzmations to any other end, but 
this Divine Vertue is no longer now re- 
maihing amorig Men. The Fables alſo in- 
forta vis the Truth of this ; and the ſhort 
continuance of the Age of Gold, and 
Saturns Raign, with which ended the 
Raign of Fidelity and Juſtice, clearly de- 
monſtrate, that Juſtice did not long con- 
tinue upon Earth, and that after (he was 
baniſh'd, it was only through Ambition, 
or Intereſt, or Fear, that they who call'd 
themſelves Juſt, abſtain'd from doing in- 
Jury to others. And this Truth is farther 
alſo confirm'd by the frequent wiſhes and 
ſighs of the Prophets, and Patriarchs, by 
which they conjur'd the Heavens to drop 
down, and the Skie to pour down Righte- 
onſweſs. 

Heaven therefore it is that inſpires all 
true Chriſtians with Juſtice, which diſco- 
yers to 'em the Beauty of that Celeſtial 
Vertue which attradts the Souls of all 
Men. To them it is that Heaven ren- 
ders it more pleaſing , and mn_ 

| taan 
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than Honey, and more precious than a!l 
the Treaſures of the World, 'Tis only 
in their Minds that he cauſes this Divine 
Light to ſhine, which inſtructs 'em, that 
his Will is the Rule of all their Duty, 
and that we are nolonger Juſt, than while 
we conform and ſubmit to that. Where- 
fore none þut true Chriſtians are truly 
Juſt, either before God or before Men. 
«[ would have . all the World to under- 
« ſtand, ſays Plato, That no Men are Juſt 
* through their own Natural Inclinations, 
«and that they cannot love Juſtice with- 
« out the particular aſſiſtance of God, 
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CHAP. vii. 


INTEGRITY, 
Or the HONESTY of MEN. 


| 


Oneſty, ſays Guarini, Is but the Art of 
appearing Honeſt. But the Judge- 

ment which the Poet gives of the Hone- 
ſty of Women, is very unjuſt. For in re- 
gard his Intention is not to tax their Ho- 
neſty, becauſe that moſt commonly it is 
through their Pride, and not through any 
commendable motive of Vertue that they 
continue honeſt; and for that it is only 
of their External Honeſty of which he 
diſcourſes; itis therefore falſe, that this 
Honelty is only an Art of appearing Ho- 
neſt, in regard we find that a great num- 
ber of Women are effe&ually ſo; among 
whom there are ſome ſo modeſt , that it 
would be impoſſible to wound their Re- 
| parauep 
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Putation;” to'tempt! 'em- to [betray their 
:Ehaſtity, tho they were aſfur'd that their 
tailimgs  could-never come to the know- 
Jedpe of ! the'' World; © Therefore this 
:Cenfure of hjs had been better! grounded, 
had he apply'dit to the Honeſty and In- 

'tegriry' of Men; For it is no leſs rare, to 
ſee" People ſo equally Religious, as well 

to'a&tnothing contrary to Integrity when 

they :are'mn 'private; 'as when 'they have 

many Witnelles'of their ations; than it is 
*to:find valiant'Men, that aſſault or repell 
the Enemy with the ſame Valour by Night 

-as they do/by Day in the fight of their Ge- 
neral. It is"alſo 'very rare' to find -out 

.Meri ſo ſetled and 'refolute' in their Inte- 
ority, as neither to be ſhaken by Threats, 

or tempted by Promiſesz' or ſo powerful 

over themſelves; as to refilt the force of 

their Paffions. * And to be conyinc'd that 
there are none ſuch,” A Man need only re- 

flett upon all the a&tions of 'his Life, and- 

conſider whether any Intereſt of Hatred, 

of Revenge,” of Loye or Ambition, had 

never ſo much power over him 'as tomake 

him forfeithis Fidelity and Integrity; Whe- 

ther it never happen'd, That to gratify a 

oman whom he'idoliz'd, he reveal'd a 
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. ecret of Importance that was entruſted in 
his Boſom;z Whether the fear of falling 
into Diſgrace with a Favourite at Court, 
never hindred him to teſtify the Truth, 
when his Teſtimony was requir'd to fave 
the Reputation of a Perſon accus'd ; Laſt- 
ly, Whether Jealouſie had never provok'd 
him to leſſen the Merit of a Noble {A&i- 
on, with the beſt of his Friends perform- 
ed in Batte]l, Certain I am, that if-Men 
will but ſeriouſly examine themſelves, tew 
or none Will be found innocent, 4nd that 
muſt not be forc*'d to acknowledge, that 
he has often faild 1n his Integrity, when 
he could do it without fear of Shame or 
Puniſhment, and that it redounded to his. 
Advantage. 

But tho we ſhould Grant that there are 
ſome Perſons whoſe Integrity is not.to be 
corrupted; viſible it is, that the Motives 
which excite *em to the praftife of it, will 
not ſuffer us to number itamong the ver- 
tuous Qualitiesz becauſe the Motives are 
altogether Human, and the chiefeſt of all 
is a criminal Ambition. 

Now toſhew what fott of Ambition it 
1s, we muſt abſerve that the real Incli- 
nation of a Man over-rel'd by WH 

ove, 
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Love, defires that his Wit ſhoyld ſurpaſs 
the Wit of att. other Men, that every 
thing ſhould yield to the ſtrength _of his 
Arm; and that. al} Men in general ſhould 
fubmit to him, . But findiog in himſelf, 
and.in:other Men; an inbnize number of 
Qbſtacles that: oppoſe his Defire, he A 
ſembles and: conceals 1t,. as he ſees mare 
driic{sopportunity.to fatisfy it 3 apd when 
he-meets with none at all, be- moderates 
and reduces. himfelf to wiſh that. he may 
only keep a conſiderable rapk among thoſe, 
of whom. he cannot make himſelh the-Ma- 
ſtef; iHenceit.comes to pals, that Great 
Perſonages labour to. aggrandize theo 
ſelves: fill moreand; more, apd when they 
fad-.it:impoflible; they value themſelves. 
upen ither. Nobility. of thai Bieth, and: 
Feat: ithe relbrof Men as_it they: were. & 
DegrebJoivepthan-they.. Ehereupontbey 
whol tuve:'naDeſcentite boaſkat; abaur 
im{pite: of Borwne by: thibelp of Vers - 
tueziGeoct feveral:Degrees among Men, 
ahdl place themfulves.in.theFirfirRank, by; ) 
thaimeans of theiryintegrity';' To; whigit: 
Men givetherr; content, 1o-mwehthemart; 
cafily, -becauſe- thede 1s-rio- Irvihgþan avy!, 
Savitty; 'withous Integrity, and / Seda 
7 they 
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they love it-ptopottiobably tothe: ,»tred 
ym they have for Treathery and/iniis 
 delity, 7 ; blavy bogus aort: 
' ' They who: exaGtly. obſerve the: Rules 
of Honeſty, pbſerve not only;. that allthe 
World agreesito rank em above-others; 
through the neceſlity which: they hav8bF 
*m, but they alſo find. that! Perfohs'ofi 
Honor and Honeſty. are very rare-3iand 
this ſame ſcarcity is the reaſon. by whom! 
they deſire to be moſt eſteem'd, -ſeek: our. 
their Company; and deſire-'em for their: 
Friends and:/Confidentsy and that it>is.ve-: 
ry; requifite for '*em to-preſerve their Des! 
Ec andtheir Prjviledges.-c.. 22: £9451:50 
{They alſo obſerve thatthere is nothing! 
ſo \publickly:: branded andi'tgnomimous;! 
as diſcovered Knavery;aridi/Fallhoid ood! 
that:they;/who'are onoe found guiltyzof 
ſachi Acrons, rieverrepain their Ereding 21. 
*'They find[moreover,”>/Fhat tho Petſoris: 
of Quality; iproſper ' not {ofrequemiyy im: 
the Warld; as :Perſotis| corrupt 'andProw: 
ſtituted-; nevertheleſs,- that the ſucceh of” 
Knavery- and: Treachery:is ot always:in« * 
fallible, that:they arenotrewarded eyery-.. 
day 3 and that- when they are, they that - 
gain by their wickedneſs, pay for the _ | 
Ny | 6 
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fit which they reap by the Treaſon, but 

abominate the Traitors. L 
Upon thefe Confiderations is grounded 
the Integrity of thoſe, of whom, we ay, 
that they have Honeſt Souls. ' Totereſt 
produces the Integrity of Low and Mer- 
cenary People, andiit"is' only a defire of 
Profit. ** * neat he Neon 
-* Some Petſons'deriy thit the Principle 
of Probily\infHoneſt Men, is an Ambition 
to beeminent, without either Preferment 
'br Dignity 3 but only to keep up a con- 
fiderable'-Credit, among Men: For that 
there #re'many People who praftiſe_ both 
Fidelity and Iritegrity in private,and there- 
fore they 'aCtout of Thr Farley, and ng out 
-of any defire'to, be Horiqr'd and eſteem'd 
of Men.*'T6' which we anſwer with $7, 
Thimis;;Thiit there at&'fome Men ſp happy 
.intheir compoſitior$Ptttir their very Tem- 
per” of Body entlines 'em to Uptightneſs. 
In'the 'next place, "he Wvho performs acts 
of Integrity,” tho he” conceal his' Aﬀtjons 
from the knowledge of the World, per- 
forms *erm orit' of a real deſire to 'be ap- 
plauded by all the Werld. And to make 
the Pdtadox out, we muſt underſtand 
that Men are fo Yain-glorious, and Cove- 
tous 
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tous of Praiſe, that the moſt excellent 
parts of Knowledge and the molt excel- 
lent Vertues pleaſe, them only, proporti- 
onably to the Eſteem and Applauſe which 
they bring them, _ And therefore we may 
ag that in the Breaſts of all thoſe that 
are gndu'd with extraordiuary. Vertues, 
there is one ſort of Ambition reſembling 
that of Victorious Captains, and that both 
the. one and the ather, aim in. their way 
at the Conqueſt of Human Kind, with this 
difference, That . Conquerors labour to 
fubdue all Ven, te be Maſters of their 
Eſtates. and Liberties: Whereasthey who 
are endu'd with rare and ſingular Vertuey, 
gd to Pn the fs (t Hace tn! the eſteem 


'on og es doeming it_impoſl; otic. to 

ain. the approbagion. of all the, Warld, 

cable the molt part of Men have very 
little ment, and are moreover Capri- 
cious ali Unjult, they bounded.the pre- 
tenices 'of Wiſdom to.be cantent with the 
Approbation of Men Judicious, Equita- 
ble and Vextupys. -A erwards qbſerying 
that it was a dif3cylt thing to. gain the 
Appobajon of. Myng, i un regard the Va- 
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riety of !udgments is as yariousas that of 
Taſts3 they thought itenough for a Wiſe 
Man to have the Approbation of one fin- 
ole Perſon. provided he bea Perlon of a 
clear and fold Judgment, and in Credit 
with all honeſt Men. Oe ſingle Perſor, (aid 
Demorritms, is worth a multitude. . © We 
« flatter our ſelves- more; ſaid Epicurus, 
«* writing-to. one of his Friends, with the 
« eſteem which we-have one for another; 
* then, with all the Acclamations of the 
* People, TY le 

This Opinion ſeem'd beſt to the Philo- 
ſophers, :even-till Sereca's time, who beſt 
underftanding what was moſt proper to 
gratify' the! Pride. of Man., pronounc'd; 
That a Wiſe Man being capable alone to 
judge of the Merit of Actions, was the on- 
ly perſon.fit to be Judge of himſelf, and 
that he hid no need of: any other Appro- 
bation- '* A Wiſe Man, faid he, ceaſes 
*not to: be pertedly contented, tho he 
©* has/no; witneſs of his. ACions; for what 
« can he mote defire then to give Teſti- 
© mony of himſelf; and ;to be the Object 
* of his own Admiration ? 
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All which clearly demonſtratcs, that he 
who performs Ads of Integrity unknown 
to'the' World, performs 'em out of a real 
defire of applaule, ſeeing that his ſtrong- 
eſt Paſſton being tobe approv'd by him- 
{elf,: he ſeeks after that Approbation which 
1510 him moſt grateful; and-which he pre- 
fers betore all publick Applautes. . . Alth6 
Gtory conſiſts not in the praile of a ſingle 
Perfon,” fd! Selnft, Yet there are certain 
Perfons, faid St. Thomas, thateſtabliſh their 
own Honor upon their own Eſteem, *Tis 
true, *thefe Perſons are very ſcarce, and if 
they do perform any private aGts of Inte- 
grity,. they nouriſh a eonceal'd Hope that 
ſome favourable Hazard will bring *em to 
_ 7, us | 
.* 'Tis not then-Integrity, but' the Eaco- 
mium's | 1 note ei which Men aft- 
fefts ior &6/ evi)» Attions difpleaſe 'em; 
but they diſlike %Om becauſe Tthey:.ruine 
thelt” Repurtatitn* And therefore when 
they, are accts'&4+6:Have gm any 
11 AQ; to theſiprejudice of dntegrity , 
rio Tthey know of fobeir Coniibaces that 
they are guilty; they 3mplore--rhe affiſt- 
ance of their Friends, and try all the ways 


itaginable to juſtify themſelves. b, 
ear 
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hear of ſeveral Magiſtrates, fays Plato, 
who ſell Juſtice, and privately take Bribes; 
but we {ball never find one that will con- 
fels he has taken a Bribe;z or that being 
accus'd of it, can patiently endure his ac- 
cuſation. 

Let us then confeſs, to the Glory of 
God, Thar it is he alone thar intuſes Hz, 
zz-ſtz into Men,and that he alone isthe only 
Cxlcltial Fountain of Integrity. For He, 
uvaiting *em inthe Bonds of Charity, puts 
'em into ſuch a Condition, that it 1s 1m- 
poſtible they ſhould falſify therr Word 
and Fidelny, or not acquit themſelves 
of the ſevera! Duties which they owe one 
to another. And thereis nodoubt but the 
ſoftneſs and force of this Tye, can re- 
{train and hinder 'emr from Deceit and 
Treachery. The Bands of Human Friend- 
ſhip aretoo weak to reliſt the violence of 
his Paſſions; and too. often we meet with 
ambitious Men, that underhand croſs the 
deſigns of their beſt Friends, and who af- 
ter they have promis'd 'em the utmoſt of 
their a{{iſtances for the obtaining an Em- 

oyment;-ufe-all therr Endeavours,-and 
employ all their Crafr and Cunning to 
deprive 'em of it, * There isno ſolid In- 
R 2 tegrity, 
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© tegrity, ſays Plato, but that which is gc- 
** companied with Piety 'and - Holineſs. 
Perfe& Honeſty, ſays Ariſtotle, is that 
* which we praCtiſe out of a conſideration 
© of things Divine and Eternal. 
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' CHAP. XIIL 


Loyalty of Subjetts towards 
their SOVER AIGN. | 


OW wonderful are thy Works 0 

Gd, the Prophet cry'd outin the 
Traniports of his Admiration, when he 
beheld the ſeveral Wonders and Maſter- 
picces of the Deity, that adorn'd the ſpa- 
cious World. In his Extafie to view ſo 
great a number of Creatures, their Beau- 
ty, their Riches, and their different Qua- 
lities. But. their Magnificence was not the 
fole cauſe of his Admiration 3. For what 
he adds, Thou baſt made all theſe things in 
Wiſdom ſhews, that he was equally raviſht 
with that; wondertul Order which God 
had fetl'd. among *em. Seeing that after 
he had Created thoſe various Beings, if 
he. had-not,egulated their Motions, the 
4943 Te T World 
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World which was to be a perfeCt piece of 
Workmanſhip, to make known to us by 
its own, the Perfection of the Creator, 
would have prov'd nothing but Diſorder 
and Confuſion. 

If Order then, without which the World 
would have been a Chaos, appear'd fo 
Lovely and fo Admirable, the Secret 
which the Wiſdom of God found out to 
eltabliſh it, was no leſs worthy of Admi- 
ration, For he made the Creatures un- 
equal in their Perfection, to the end, the 
leſs Perfe&t might depend upon. the more 
Excellent, and appointed to every one a 
Place ſuitable to the Degree of its Pet- 
fe&tion. To this end he plac'd the Sun 
in the midſt of the Heavens, that he might 
diffuſe his Light over all parts of the 
World ; that his enhivining Heat might 
contribute to the Birth, the Growth, and 
the Preſervation of Plants, of Animals, 
and Men, and that the Earth might every 

ear be renew'd by hisInfluencies, | 

God has obſerv'd the fame Method 
in reſpc& of Men, he has ordain'd 'em to 
be Born, different in their Condition ; he 
h:s rais'd iome to a degree above Others; 
14 hzs order'd the Repoſle, the Preferva« 

tion, 
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tion, andthe Happinefs of thoſe wham 
he has plac'd in ſubje&ion ta depend up- 
on the continual Cares'and Vigilance of 
thoſe whons he has appointed for theirGo- 
vergors: So that we may ſay, That as the 
Sun is the Eye with which all Men:See, 
and without whote Light our Eyes would 
be uſeleſs to ws ; in lhike-manner. our: Sb- 
veraign Prince 1s the Eye of his//Redlm 3 
and fach an Eye that continually enlight- 


ens his SubjeCts,ſo that without that Light. 


they would always be groping and wan» 
dring inthe Dark. x 11 
This Order of Divine Wiſdom ir __is, 
that ſubjedts rhe Multitade ro one tingle 
Perſon, which Plato conlidermg, it made 
him wiſh, That as God was the fole Go. 
vernor of the World, that all Men wezg 
under one- Prince. * Mankind, taid he, 
«will never'be truly and really happy; tilh 
*they come under the Conduct: of ane 
« fole Monarch: Then all' the ughappy 
« Cauſes of War ceaſe altogether, No 
* tonger then (ha!l Intereſt, fealoutic and 
« Ambition Arm Soveraion Princes ge, as 
«aint another. No longer then: fell 
* we hear the Moans of People, that 1 lo 
* many placcsgroan under 'the Doaimnzon 
R 
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** of Tyrants, that oppreſs and' deſpoil 
*'em of their 'Eſtates: 'No longer tall 
* the Wicked, the Perfidious, the Villa» 
*nous find SanQuary in Foreign King-; 
* doms. For then ſo many different Na: 
*tions ſhall be .but as one Family which 
*this. ſame King,-'and only Father, ſhall 
© love with a tender Afﬀedyon, and enr' 
* rich-with his Favours and Bleſhngs. - 
But God not only. binds Subjedgrotheir 
Soveraign, - by that ſame Interelt> which, 
obliges *em to-Obedgience;; for, knowing, 
well the Blindneſs and Inconſtancy, ;ot 
Men, he found this Tye would not be 
ſtrong enough; therefore he has;engag d, 
**m to Submiſſion by the obligation of 
Conſcience, and has made it a” Religious 
Duty to be Loyal and Obedient to Sove. 
raign Princes. He has alſo ſo clearly ex-- 
plain'd this Duty in ſo many places of Scri- 
pture, thatit is viſible he deſign'd to take 
away all pretences of its' Violation 'ha- 
ving Declar'd, that neither the evil Qua- 
lities, nor the ſevere Government ot 
Kings, ſhall be any ground for SubjeQs to 
revolt from their Obedience. And it 
was neceſſary that God ſhould ſo Declare 
himſelf. For that Fidelity which tyes 
4 LIFE Subjects 
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| Subjects: to. their ;Jaywfyl. Princes, being 


the only cauſe of the Tranquility of King 
doms and Empires, had. God left 'em at 
their liberty to- wichdraw themſelves from 
their Subjection upon all occaſions, he had 
expos'd Kingly.Government to the raſbneſs 
of the Judgments of every one, and their 
Dominions to frequent Reyolutions 3 and 
had he nat rank'd in the number of his 


tence whatever. | 
Great Politicians demand how Subjetts 
ought to demezn themſelves, when Kings 
in their Treaties violate the F undamental 
Laws of Monarchy. Far example, What 
ſhould the French have done, had Francis 
the Ficlt, been obitinate 1n obſerving the: 
TEL RAS ak 
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Treaty. which he made at Madrid ; by 
which he was engag'd to ſurrender Bur- 
$undy to Charles the V. | 

To this, one of the moſt Learned and ac- 
compliſh'd Politicians of our age makes 
anſwer, * That 'upon thoſe occaſions it 
* ought to be the firſt Duty of the Sub- 
«*<zects, to diyett the King from his Inten- 
« tion by Petitions, and Remonſtrances ; 
* of which, if the King takes no notice, 
« What can the Subje& do more, but only 
« receive his Commands, and his Qrders, 
* but forbear to put *em in execution ? 
Which was the Courſe which the French 
men took in reference to Francis the TI. 
After that, the ſame Author adds, * That 
*it it ſhould happen, he ſhould at- 
* tempt to win by force, what he could not 
* oain by fair means, and violently ſeek 
*to conſtrain thoſe that would not wil- 
*Jimgly follow him, What ſhould they do 
*1n fuch a ſtrange Conjuncture ? Shall 
«they fubmit to the violence that threa- 
*tens to overwhelm *em, or ſhall they 
«riſe up in oppoſition? Shall they ſubmit 
* or reliſt? Shall they deſert the common 
« Good of the Publick, or make War, not 


«* 292inlt the Prince, for that is not Jawtul, 
: © but 
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« but againſt the Will of the Prince? Which 
*being certain Precipices, into which we 
© mult of neceffity fall, and the Malignity 
*of the raigning Conſtellation not being 
* byany means to be appeas'd 3 What can 
« they do but have recourſe to their Arms, 
*and call to their aſſiſtance the firſt Light 
*of Nature, which is Self-Preſervation ? 
This Caſe thus reſolv'd by a Perſon of 
ſo folid and clear a judgment, makes me 
think, that the Chriſtians in reſpet of Hu- 
man Reaſon are no more then what the 
Pagans were, in reſpect to the Oracles of 
ther falſe Deities. Thoſe Oracles thought 
it their beſt courſe to cheat and delude 
the People, by the Obſcurity and Ambi- 
guity of their Anſwers. In like manner, 
How experienc'd ſoever the Chriſt:ans may 
be, that the determinations of Reaſon are 
deceiful and uncertain, they cannot for- 
bear conſulting it, and nothing is able to 
make *em ſenſible of their Error in con» 
fiding init. And that for which they de- 
ſerve to be blam'd in an extraordinary 
manner, 1s this, That the Oracle of the 
Holy Spirit, which is the only infallible 
Oracle ctirfes Man that confides in hid 
ſelf, and who- puts his Strength in Ms 
robo n Weakneſs, 
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Weakneſs,: that is.to ſay, Who relies: up- 
on his Reaſon, and prefers the crooked and 
dangerous Turnings which that diſcovers, 
before the ſure , (traight, and only. Path 
which is taught _ us. by the Law of God. 
Thus we find that Politicians are always 
floating and divided in their Judgments 
never uniform in their Reſolutions, while 
the plain well-meaning Perſon that puts 
his confidence in God; and guides: him- 
ſelf according ta his Promiſes, walks with 
aſſurance. For the way of the Lord' is the 
ſtrength of the ſumple, ſatth the Scripture. 
And now let us apply this.to our pur- 
pole. 
if When Princes by their Treaties have 
parted with Cities of Importance, or ſome 
conſiderable Province; upon ſuch occa- 
fions what do the People do that pre- 
ſume upon themſelves? They conſume and 
evaporate themſclvesin vain Reaſons; they 
cry. out, That the Subjects have a right 
to. oppoſe themſelves againſt ſuch Trea- 
ties, and that they are not oblig'd to aft 
asSubjects, where the King refuſes to at 
as a Soveraign; they meaſure the extent 
of Royal Power, and that of their Du- 
ty, and (tretch 'emy out, , and ſhorten *em 
bj. according 
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according - to' -the diverſity of their 
Thoughts-; they enquire irito 'the' Riphts 
and Prerogatives of Soveraigns, and 1a- 
bour to ſet-up the! Priviledges 'that Na- 
ture has 'given us. - But what does' the 
plain downcright Perſon- do? He walks 
1n the way that'the Law of God has mark'd 
out; that Commands Hhim'to obey the 
King 3; he Obeys, while' they endeavour 
to draw him out of the way by(fpecions 
Reaſons 4\ they tell him the: Prince goes 
about to- ranvers a Fundamental Law of 
Monarchy ;bithe believeshimſelfnot able 
to give his-Judgment itt ſo'difficult a'Mit- 
ter; only'he knows that Human Reafon 
deceives us every day, but that theLaw 
of God cannot deceive us. *AWVan'of 
«Underſtanding, ſays the Scripture; trults 
*itz the Law; aad the Law's faithful rg 
©Him. | er dt nn arg g4{ 0s 
\\iThis Behaviour of a down-right Perſon; 
that is of 'a Good Man arid a Chtiſtian;is 
not only the moſt fate in point of Gon- 
ſence, but'the moſt Juft-and! Rational; 
For as it is impoſhible- for Subjetts'riphly 
ts underſtand the .Caſe of Aﬀairs,atiwas 
impoſlible-alrogether for them ito adge; 
whether it be*profitable or prejudicial;to 
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cut off a Province from the Body of the 
Realmz andas for the general Knowledge 
of this Matter, it obliges 'em altogether 
to Obedience. For they know that one 
Province may be given in exchangefor an- 
Other nearer and more commodious, or 
Surrender'd either for the prevention , or 
putting an end to ſome Great War. They 
are alſo well inſtructed, that they have no- 
thing to do to deſcant upon the ACtions 
of their Soveraigns; and that they ought 
not.to cenſure their Government without 
42 mibeſceming Audaciouſneſs, * It is not 
«lawful for Subjas, ſays Tacitms, to 
»* condemn the Actions of Kiogs, nor to 
© enquire into: the hidden Reaſons, and 
*.Myſteries of their Condu@t: The Gogs 
&«& have made 'em Arbitrers of the Afﬀairs 
$ and-Deligns of Empires ; and have only 
&« left us the Honor to Obey. Belides, have 
& the Subjefts any realon to complain, 
*that their Rights ate invaded by the 
«Surrender of a Province? '- Does the 
Kingdom belong to them ? Is it not the 
Pattimony of our Princes 2 Have they not 
wore by the Sword the greateſt part of 
the' Provinces that compole jt? Four of 
our Firſt Kings, eſpecially Clouis? did nog 
| they 
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they alone conquer the greateſt part of 
. France? and is it not by Purchaſe, by 
_Donations and Matches, thae- the reſt af 
.the Provinces are come-.to the Crown ? 
And therefore eſpecially. in Hereditary 
Kingdoms, it is no ſuch unjuſt thing fora 
Prince to alienate {ame part of his Domi- 
nions, Belides that, we arealwaysto take 
it for Granted, that. they mever do it 
but when compell'd by neceliity ; or that 
they find a conſiderable advantage by. 
.. The oppoſition-of; the French to the 
Treaty which Charles.the VI, made with 
Hewry the V. King of Exgland,' and the 
War wherein they engag'd to preyent;the 
Effects, are .propts already , without -any 
appfarance of Reaſon, that Subjes ſome- 
times may oppoſe by force the Wyll of 
their. Soveraigy,; For how-ean-we ſayithar 
the Frerch upqn. that occaſion, tagk .up 
Arms, againſt Charles VI. or what Validity 
amid hey inagineto beina Treaty made 
when the Poince was troubl4 an-his Mind, 
and þy which bis Son was depmvid of the 
Crown, which: was his Right. Jo a wagd, 
the Ambition: of Henry V. the Reve 
of, the Duke. of Bargundy,,and Queen js 
bel of Bavaria's hatred of: the Dolphin, 
= were 
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were the true and only Cauſes of that 
Treaty. * So that thert never was a*-War 
'more ju(t* then that which-the FreneÞen- 
4red into,'as being againſt the'Uſurper of 
the Kingdom; 'and for that they took 
-pirt with Charles VII; who was not on] 
"Succeſſor, but ' in- Poſſeſſion, and Maſter 
of- the Kingdom , his Father . being 
<ivilly Dexd, and not in a- Condition ei- 
ther to Treat-or meddle with any man- 
-net of Afﬀairs. boy” Kar 
- As' for the refiſtance' of the French to 
the execution bf the Treaty of Madrid con- 
*cetning Brigundy, It is vifible that Frans 
LE might «&afify have ſyrtbunted it,'but 
that he cheriſh'd it,” rhat He might have 
A'pretence for 'the not obſerving aTre#- 
ty fo (difavanrageous,” Ftlis viſible "that 
heleft Spary with |a' Reſolution ro bredk 
It; -for ſo'ſobf1 he returiyd into his Kitig- 
dom,” he” flithiion'd an Allembly*of the 
'Bfates'to meetiat A9gon%ſmie, where after 
he had proteſted in the preſence! of f.2- 
ney (the' Etiperors Crearute) That! for 
his part he'deſir'& to obſerve the Tres. 
ty punctually, - tie ſubiticred''ro the Argir- 
ments on th&other ſide; that it was n6t 
itt his Powet to petform” it 3 for that by 
= the 
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the Fundamental Laws of Monarchy, 
Kings could not alienate any Right or 
Inheritance that belong'd to the Crown; 
and that having receivd the Monarchy 
entire from his Anceſtors, he was oblig'd 
to leave it entire to his Succeſlors. And 
of this Men may be foon convinc'd, if 
they conlider , that Charles the VI. a 
Prince of leſs Courage, leſs'Formidable, 
apd of leſs Authority then Francis 1. 
laugt'd at an oppoſition of the ſame 
Nature; and that Francis I. by the Trea- 
ty of Camtbray, which. was an Alloy to 
to. that of Madrid, renounc'd his Pre- 
tentions to Flinders and Artois, and the 
Right which he had to MZzay, and the 
Kingdom of Naples, contrary to the Re- 
ſolutions raken by the Gereral Eſtates, and 
contrary to the Fundamental Laws of 
Monarchy. True it 1s, that theie Argu- 
ments ought to be grounded upon fome 
lawful Reaſon; and that Kings would 
injure their Succeſflors; if they parted with 
any Province from the Body of their Do- 
minions, without being con(trained : But 
when they condeſcend to thole Retrench- 
ments only by compulſion, or tor the 
gvod of the Kingdom, their Subjetts have 
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No reaſon to complain 3 or, if they had, 
the greateſt part of our _ had more 
reaſon to complain of their Predeceflors, 
particularly of the Children of Herry [T, 
who by the' Treaty of Carean-Cambre- 
fis reſtored near Two hundred Cities, or 
ſtrong Holds to the other Party, 

To this we mult add, that it is a diffi- 
cult thing to obierye that. point of Gran- 
deur, alledg'd by the fore-mention'd Ay- 
thor; that when Dominions are united; 
it is not lawful for Kings to-part with 
any parcel thereof; becaule it is not long 
ſince the ſettlement of our. Monarchs, 
that France has beenenlarg'd by the Con- 
queſts of our Kings, or been leſfen'd by 
thoſe of our Neighbours. Moreover, the 
Princes of the Firſt and Second Race have 
frequently diminiſhd its Grandeur, by 
dividing it among their Children into ſe- 
veral Kingdoms. Laſtly, not to mention 
all the Provinces that have been diſunited 
from the Crown, it will be ſufficient to 
remark, that Burgundy was diſunited by 
Herry the. younger Son of Hugh Capet, in 
favour of Robert his Brother, that it re- 
turn'd to the Crown under King Joh, 
who gave it in a ſhort time after to Phj- 
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lip the Bold, his Fourth Son, 'and aftet 
the death-of Charles, ,ythe laſt Duke of Bur- 
gundy, Lewis the X[:-made himſelf Maſter 
of it, {o that it had not been re-united to 
the Crown above Fitty years, when Frar- 
cis I. was, .inclinable to have reſtor'd 
it back:again  _; © 
Let us proceed to thoſe other Pretences 
for diſpenſing with our Loyalty 46 our 
Sovyeraigns, .Religion , .the;Refqarmation 
of the + Kingdom, and :the grievances of 
Impoſitions;+ are the: pFetences moſt fre- 
quently made uſe of to debauch the Sub- 
je& into Conſpiracies and Faftions. But 
a Loyal. ,Subje& ought to be careful of 
being deluded by ſpecious Pretences, and 
to havealways before his Eyes the ſaying 
of Tacitzs, * That Liberty, and Eaſe of the 
&« People are ſpecious Words which the Fa- 
«* ftious make uſe of to withdraw Subjetts 
«*from their ' Obedience. Therefore to 
thoſe that complain of the burthen of 
Taxes and Subſidies, we mult anſwer, 
That God not only Commands Obedience 
to Princes that Govern their Subjects with 
Lenity and Mildneſsz bur alto to thoſe 
that trample upon their Necks, and make 
an il] uſe of their Power. To thoſe that 
S 2 . pretetid 
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Pretend Reformation of State, we are to 
affirm, 'that Diſorder is not the. way to 
Order, nor is the Cure of a diſtemper'd 
Kingdom to be wrought by ſuch a vio- 
lent and dangerous Remedy as War, 
which is a Remedy far worle then the 
Diſtemper, which they pretend to heal ; 
or, then they can pretend to have ſuffer d 
for ſeyeral years together, 

The pretence of Religion is the moſt 
predommant of allz and whenever the 
Poliic Heads of FaQtions pretend to co- 
ver their Ambition with that fair pretence, 
they ta1l not of wonderful ſucceſs z Under 
this Veil were conceal'd the great Pro- 
zetts and Deligns of the Houſe of Lorrain, 
when the Duke of Gyuiſe form'd that 
famous League againſt Hexry HI. And,the 
reaſon it got to ſach ahead in fo ſhort a 
time : and therefore we find that it was 
the principal and continual care of the 
Duke of Gazſe, and after him of the Duke 
of Maine, to imprint in the Minds of the 
Pcople, by the means of the Religious 
Oiders, that Preach'd to 'em, and govern'd. 
thew Conſciences, that Henry LI. favour'd 
the Hygonots under-hand 5 and reduc'd the 
King tofucha condition, that he was forc'd 
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to League bimſelf with the King of-N7 
varre, with whom he wasno ſooneragreed? 
but happen'd the deadly Blow at St! Clor, 

' The pretence of Religion had the pow- 
er to engage a prodigious numbter of Per- 
ſons of Quality and Worth in 'that-per- 
nicious: League, and tokindle a Warboth 
in Fraxte and Germany 3 not only through 
the Induſtry of the Nobility, who made 
uſe of it to bring about their own De- 
ſigns$ bur alſo through Ignorance of the 
principal- Maxims of our Religion; of 
which, this is one of gteat Importance 3 
Thatwe- ought not” to do an ill thing, ro 
procare 4 tertain Good, or to avor 
Evit;” Now to rebel” againſt our lawful 
Soveraigh, is viſibly Evil: therefore we 
ought riot to Rebel in hopes of any Good 
whatever) nor tor -fearot aty Damage or 
Evil 4hatimiay-enſue. And we'mult on- 
derſtand,. that: How terrible Yoever hole 
Misfortunes are-intended;” we-sre Ke ib! 
fall 'ars, they are beneath the WWiding 
6f our Confciences. * 733 ola 

'This'"Religinus' fabmi io#}” t6 Yhoſe 
wow: God ths ſet: gver us! remalR-bly- 
appeifiameng the Chriſtians or ther Four 
fiſt &ges, who never (wo; v'd from the ir 
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Obedience to the Pagan Emperorss t no» 
not from thoſe that, furiouſly jpexſecuted 
both them and their Religion,-that ſtu- 
died their Extirpation, ang pat ew to 
death with innumerable. Torments, And 
which was a greater; wonder, . that, ſeye- 
ral were the Emperor's Domeſtick-Sar- 
vants, ſeveral that had great Prefgrments 
at Court ,, and fo: great a number! that 
ſery'd.*em in the-; Field, that ;Diodleſar 
had no. leſs then Thirty thouſand 1n:;his 
Army.. ..They that; were: the Emperor's 
Seryants ſerv'd him with Reſpe&, Aﬀetti- 
on and:Fidelity z, and they thahwereLift 
ed yx&beir Armies, fought with ſomuch 
zeal for the preſervation of the-Empire; 
that .$t.Scbaſtiar, .one, of the Captains, of 
Diacteſiar's Guard, reproaching bis : Crue 
elty -toward the. Chriſtians,; Thow exer- 
ciſeſt thy Fury, ſaid he, «pon. thy: bes Ser- 
wants, upon People that. every. day,prej. for 
#hy Profterity, and. zhe-ſafety of the frpire: 
St..Rownlus, Grand Maſter of Trojan's 
Houſhold, tax'd the Emperor in thg lame 
manner when he disbanded Eleyen thous 
ſand Chriſtians, and: baniſh'd; 'em.into Ar- 
2wenia; and boldly xeprov'd him! for de- 
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» priving - bimſelf of the ſtouteſt, and moſt 
d faithful Soldrers 1n his Army. ;c + 
= Now in. regard 'the Form of the' Oath 
) which the: Cliriſtians took, when they 
l were enrolld, cannot be thought imper- 
- tinent to our'.purpoſe 3 I thought it not 
. amiſs to recite it here, as we find it in Ve- 
J goddane / Noti2 ii} fa x 
: « We oblige our ſelves in the Name of 
| * God, bf:Chriſt, the Holy' Ghoſt, and his 
*«ImperialNiajeſty, whom:it behoves us to 
©Ffonour! next> to God, tobe faithful to 
«tthe-Emperor; toabey his Commands, ne- 
yer to deſert-our Coloitts; :or refule to 
*1dyez- upon all occafions that call usto 
« defehd-the pubhick Weals '. 
.: This Form ' was. admitted by all the 
Emperors, till the: Reign of Maximiarn 
Hercoles, who-alter'd it, and Command- 
ed all his Soldiers to ſwear upon the Al- | 
tars of his falſe Gods, that they would 
Fight couragiouſly againſt all that oppos'd 
his March. That Order was no ſooner 
brought to. rhe Thebar Lrgion, conſiſting | 
of Six thouſand fix hundred . Chriſtians, | 
but they left the Camp, and ſet up their 
Standards about three Leagues off. The | 
Emperor - underſtanding what had bap- | 
S 4 pen'd 
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pen'd, ſummon'd 'em to return, and rejoyn 
the Body of the Army. But $t. Maui. 
t:#4 who Commanded that famous Legi- 
on, made anſwer to the Meſſenger, That 
he and his 'tellow Soldiers, were ready ta 
expole their Lives in the Emperors :Ser- 
vicez but that. being Chriſtians, they ac- 
knowledg'd no other Deity then the Zi#+ 
ving Goa; and therefore could perform 
no Religious Act\before inanimate Idals. 
Maximian having heard their : Anſwer, 
commanded the whole Legion to be De- 
cimated, and every tenth Man to be put 
to death 3 which not prevailing ta ſhake 
. the Reſolutions, ether of the-Comman- 
ders or Soldiets',"* he. order'd a ſecond 
Decimation ; - but -proving : altogether as 
ineffeftual, inafury he let looſe his whole 
Army upon' thoſe innocent: People, and 
Maſlaci'd every Mothers. Son. Gregory 
of Tours writes,” That the Vemory oftheſe 
Chriſtians, and generous . Warriours was 
. Honour'd in the Ancient. Churchs and 
that there was a great Concourſe of Pil- 
grimsto the Place, where they ſuffer'd.” 

I have given. this PortraiCture of the 
Primitive Chriſtians, that the Chriſtians of 
our time may therein, as in a Mirror, be- 
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hold the juſt. Condemnation, of their own 
- Sentiments and Behaviours; that they may 
learn from thence, That the French, who 
made war againſt Hezry III. becauſe they 
thought him a Hygonot,. and afterwards 
oppoſed Henry IV. becauſe he was real- 
ly io, were guilty of High Treaſon, both 
Divine and. Human ; and Laſtly, to con+ 
vince 'em, That there, is no. difference of 
Religion, no Tiranny of Government, 
no Intereſt, no Reaſon, no Pretence what- 
ever, that can juſtify Rebellion, © Wiſe 
« Men, fays T4citus, patiently endure the 
* Government. of bad . Princes, like.-the 
« Influences of evil Conſtellations ;, and 
*look upan ; Oppretſion , -Prolcripticn, 
** Poyſoning, and thoſe qther Effects of 
*theirGryelty, as Famine, Peſtilence, and 
* other Misfoxtunes thay proceed fromthe 
11] temper. of the Air. We ought to. im- 
plore the Gods to,ſend: us mild and juſt 
Emperors; hat, we mult he obedient to 
thoſe the Gods have ſent us, whatever 
they be. 
. The juſtice of this obligation never to 
withdraw from . our Obedience to: our 
Prince, is to acknowledge, even by, the 
Hugonets themlglves , the moſt — n 
thetr 
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thei? ReligionTiich as was the! deceagd 
_ fer Goimbgt, who: blames the Ro- 
chellers for ittioizebeir Gategapainſt the 
deceas'd Kit, nd conſtr hm'o by 
Siege to ther Ttg9n. . | 
<1 1 { 10 
They 'ſhonld' fila 2" often; their Gates, 
faies he, to therr” ris Kors d only' hitgd 
employ d ' their” Weapons q Fans ago 
#2, A Go DOE 
tgilvy 500, 997 Jo, ot. A} ON M913} 1 
the 7heoh of Goh On tees! m 
this point eony fol "oy Faris; and 
iter the viotatiog of E Ce Oi 
n Prihces;” atnong' the 1T Whith 
aFe'pimiſhd: by the G8d5Hn tgp -00tt 
'0« God, lays a_—_ =_ -Him(elf' the 
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*ceps allthoſe thar 'refuſe'r live hirbly 
*and [ono Boo "Obedief ?'but"Bes 
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*to their Soverajgns.  ., 

- But God hivirieftabliſk'd ki Thidaes 
of FRinks for the'benefit of the' ublick, and 
to uphold Order among Meri, has noton- 
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em, but has alſo declar'd the Perſons of 
Soyeraign Princes.to be Sacred, and that 
It is utterly unlawful ro make the leaſtate 
tstopt; upon their Lives, how vinjuſt, how 
vialentandcruclſoever they be, © Touch 
* not, {vys the Sazipture, thoſe that are 
©* Gonſecrated to God'by.'their being A+ 
**nolnted, . and conſequently ought to be 
© rever'd !as Holy, : And to the end we 
may Hot fail inour Duty to Kings, tells us 
he: js. {0 chary of their Honor, that he 
Wall :not- have it wounded ſo much as in 
Thought. ;**. Curſe not the King, no not in 
thy: Thought, ſays Eccleſjaſtes. 
co We need not wonder then,ifthe Church 
iftnjfed- by the Holy Spirit, has ſuch a 
particular:.care:of. Kings, and that it aps» 
pears.:þy»thergtear. number of Decrees 
which;ſbo'has:made 3n- their favour, that 
the employs a}l:heri Authority to preſerve 
both .their Lives;and ,theiv Reputation, 
The' Fathers in. a;-Coiricil. of, Conſt ance, 
thurider'd. out -theiri Anathema's againſt 
the exccrable Theſis of John Petit,who ſub- 
zects the Government of Kings to the cen- 
lure of their Subjedts,'and expoſes their 
Perſons ta Sacrilegtous Attempts. That 
Doctrine , which the ſame Divine, cor- 
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rupted by the Duke of Burgundy , .id- 
vehtur'd to maintain, and to colour the 
Afaflination of the Duke of Orleance, the 
only Brother of Charles VI. was fo de- 
teſted by all the World, that maugre the 
Power of the Duke of Burgundy, thin 
Regent of the Kingdom, 1t was condemn- 
ed by the. Univerlity of Paris, and' the 
Writing it ſelf publickly burnt before the 
Church of Noſftre Dae. A certain'Coun- 
cil in SpaizExcommunieated all thoſe that 
exclaim'd - againſt the Government -' 6f 
Kings, and tore their Reputation with'de- 
facmatory Libels. But it would be tao 
long to recite what we meet with'in-Ho- 
ly:!\Writ, in Councils, and'inthe Wrirings 
ofthe Fathers upon this. Subjedt: ' 19911751 
::"There is no queltian therefore, butithe 
Qbedience - which we owe:to God:and his 
Ghurch;obliges-usto a high 'veneratzjon for 
Soveraign Princes, inviolably to preſetye 
pur Loyalty, and Religioully to' perform 
their _ Commands. - In. the / mean while, 
where.arethole Chriſtians that' Honor God. 
in the perſons of their '-Soveraigns;. who 
are 'Loyal in diſcharge! ob their Confci- 
ences, and -who obey their Commwds 
with fo, much exaCtneſs, as-1f they :had 

received 
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receiv'd 'em from God himſelf, Do we 
not ſee that there 1s little or no Fidelity 
in thoſe that are ſo ſedulous m their-at- 
tendance upon Princes ? only the deſire 
and hope of their Favours , redoubles 
their Zeal for the Service of their King 
when they receive Rewards? That it 
grows remiſs and weary when they fiad 
themſelves lighted z that it is utterly ex- 
tinguiſh'd when they ſee no likelyhood 
of bettering their Fortune. And there- 
fore it is, that in all the motions of the 
Court, there are ſo many People that 
throw themſelves into Parties, and en- 
deavour to put themſelves-into a condi- 
tion, as to be able to wreſt by private 
Compact, and underhand Agreements; 
thoſe Gratifications and Employments 
which are refus'd 'em, and which they 
belfeve to be due to their Merit ? 

What is this Loyalty in others, but the 
| fear of thoſe Penalties and Puniſhments 
Inflited upon thole that violate their-Al- 
legiance by Cabals and FaCtions prejudi- 
cial to their Prince, and by Conlfpiracies 
againſt their Perſons? Which is apparent 
from hence that ſome Princes that Joaththe 
ſeverity of ſpilling Human Blood, ”_ not 

ome- 
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ſometimes the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the Realm, to reſtrain others within 
the bounds of their Duty ; by the ex- 
amples of their Juſtice. , --  : 

The Loyalty of Men of Judgment and 
Solidity, does it not proceed from their 
Knowledge, that there is nothing fo grear 
as the Power of Kings? and that the ve- 
ry thought of their de(truCtion is not on- 
ly Impious, but void of Senſe or Reaſon? 
They know that their very Guards which 
area Body ſufficient, and ready upon all 
occaſions, will give no leiſureto Rebellion 
or Sedition to grow to a head. They 
know moreover, that Kings are the dif. 
penſers of all thoſe Favours, thoſe Ho- 
nors, Dignities, and Employments, which 
Men ſo ardently ſeek after : So that they 
have always in their power, the infallible 
means to reduce thoſe that are revolfed 
from their Obedience. Laſtly, they know 
that the greateſt part of thoſe Subjects 
who have forgot their Duty to their S0- 
veraigns, have brought themſelves to un-. 
fortunate Conclufions, have waxed old 
in Priſon, or ſpent the remainder of their 
days exil'd in Foreign Countreys with 
their Families. 

Is 
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Is it not: alſo caſie, to:be perceivt: that 
the Loyalty.of wealthjp;Rerfons; who art 
conenteþ wkh- their. Eſtates, and have 
.no. other: Ambition, .:then!? to taſte the 
{ſweets of Life,-is meerly out! of Intereſt. 
For in regard; that Waris chiefly a ſcourge 
to them, which others deſire in. hopes to 
gain Honour, 'or ;tarenrich themſelves, 
they ſtand faſto their Prince, as being 
the Perfon that continually watches over 
the Kivgdom: to prevent the calamities 
of Invaſion or Rebellion; andithey look 
upon him as the Tutelar! Angel of their 
Tranquility and Happineſs: 7 


Deus nobis hac ctia fecit. 
Such leiſure our Terreſtrial God 
On #1 beſtowed, | 


, - Cari we have a better opinion of thoſe 
who being the-Kings Domeſtick Servants, 
and advanc'dto the higheſt preferments 
m the Houſhold, can never prove diſloy- 
al without looſing their Reputation, and 
ruining their Fortunes ? ' and muſt+ we 
therefore believe their Loyalty to be un» 
ſpotted and truly virtuons? -: 


EE . os -_ 


What 
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What [des can we form of the Loyalty 
of thoſe a iih'd Politicians, whb 
at the firſt ing out of a Civil War 
retire into . the Countrey , there to ob- 
ſerve which way the ſcales will turn, and 
to take the winning fide? and fo cun- 
ningly behave themſclves as to be fear'd, 
and conſequently courted fromthe Courr, 
leſt they ſhould joyn with the adverſe 
Party ? 

In a word, the Loyalty. of People is 
only a natural deſire to live at eaſe and 
quiet : butas there are many with whom 
It is all one whither they live in Peaceor 
no, we may be ſure that all ſuch People 
are equally. diſpos'd either to Obedience 
or Sedition; ſo that their Loyalty de- 


pends purely upon Seaſons and Con- 


junctions. 

Let us acknowledge then that the Loy 
alty of thoſe who have given, and every 
day give notable Proofs of their Allegi- 
ance 1s built upon a {lender and fandy 
Foundation, as depending ſolely upon the 
diſpoſitions of the Heart of Man, who 
changes every time he changes his Inte- 
reſt, or that he harbors new Thoughts 
in his Mind. For how can we relye 
wil upon 
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upon a Perſon valiatit and experienc'd in 
War, who in a civil Difſention takes the 
Kingsſide, out of a perſwaſion that it is 
uſually te victorious Party, and that it 
will be doubtleſs moſt for his advantage ? 
Is it impoſiible to convince him that he ſhall 
make a better Market by ſiding with the 
other Partyz or to tempt him with a pro- 
miſe of being their, Chieftain > And more 
then all this, may not Revenge, or ſome 
other Paſlion provoke him to forget his 


Duty ? How many ſecret Springs and - 


Wires are there in the Heart of Man to 
move 1t to and fro, at the direction of 
commanding Paſſions and Pleaſures 
From whence we. nay conclude, that 
if ;we deſire to be Loyally Virtuous, and 
Virtuouſly Loyal, it behoves us to be ob- 
lig'd to our Prince, by the ſame ties that 
we are bound to God : and that we ho- 
nour Soveraign Princes as his Vicege- 


rents and living Images; as the Miniſters * 


of his. Juſtice, and the Organs of his Will, 


Ne - CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXVIL 


Fidelity in keeping a Secret. 


as a Madam, becauſe we have need of 

it. As the one is neceſlary for the 
Body, the Soul cannot be without the 
other. The Heart of Man, ſays an [taliar 
Poet, is a veſſel roo ſmall to contain all 
that fills it from without, and grows with- 
in it ſelf: ſo that of 'neceſlity 1t muſt en- 
Jarge it ſelf; and happy are they that can 
find faithful friends, that are able toreceive 
* what their Hearts cannot contain, and to 
lodge it cafcfully. 

But to ſay trath, it is not the ſmallneſs 
of Mans Heart that ſets fo high a value up- 
on Fidelity. Thus *tis the condition of 
Man, whom Nature has produc'd fo im- 
perfett, that he is not ſuthcient for himſclf, 


And therefore ſhe allows him fo great an 
| inc}ination 


| T* may ſeem that Men honour Fidelity 
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inclination to Society. Man 1s therefore 
ſo prone to communicate and impart td 
others, that he would not 'be fatisfy*d 
with his own Merit, if he did tiot hope 
to make» it known in the World; This 
Hope it is that gives life to all his Senti- 
ments, andſets all his Inclinations at work. 
This is that which makes him toil after the 
Acquiſition of Sciences 3 for he would niei- 
ther take any care to be Learned, norany 
pleaſure in being ſo, 1t he did not hope to 
make it'appear. ' 

Man therefore being thus preſſed by his 
violent Inclinations, to communicate to 
others his Thoughts, his Opinions, his 
Knowledge, his Deſigns, findsthat he cati- 
not- gratify his Inclinations; without ex- 
polirig himſelf to the viſible dangers that 
threaten his Honour, his Repofe, his Inte- 
reſts; that the Infidelity of Man is fo great, 
and fo general, that he cannot impare lys 
fecret defigns , without railing obſtacles 
at the fatne time, that may impede their 
accompliſhment ; nor without encountring 
Accidents, that fometitties injure the Re- 
putationi of conſiderable Perſons, not with= 
out fome bletniſh to his own, 


T 2 Thetefore 
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Therefore-1t is that he ſeeks out for per- 
ſons: Diſcreet , Secret, and 'Faithful. On 
the other fide, They who are conſctous of 
their Fidelity, well knowing. bow. requi- 
ſite-and neceſlary it is, put as. high a value 
upon. it as they cap, to render it uſeful 
and profitable to. thetr Reputation and 
Fortune. For which reafons they gene- 
rally apply themſelves to perſons-,of Cre- 
dit, or of high Quality, and lay-hold up- 
on all opportunities to ſcrew--themſelves 
11 their confidence. That of Princes they 
ea(ily obtain, becauſe their idle hours and 
leiſure require continual converſation; and 
2ef:des that their Minds are (ſenſible and 
unpatient, apdtheir Thoughts -more live- 
'y and tmpetuous than thoſe of other 
ivien. Sv that through their impatience 
to fatisfy em, *tis a wondertul eaſe to their 
Minds that they are able to commynicate, 
and tell. what they know to perſons-that 
never betray their-Truſt.; For this reaſon 
they love thoſe that have the reputation 
of Secrelie,, and. favour 'em upon all oc+ 
cating, and highly honour 'em 3. becauſe 
they find that -perfons of Secreſie careful- 
ly prelerve their Trult depoſited in their 

: | Breaſts 3 
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Breaſtsz and not out of any real eſteem 
that they have of their Fidelity. 

And indeed this difelteem of Fidelity 
might be excuſable, it they knew the mo- 
tives that obliged them to be *fanthful, 
whoſe Fidelity they have fo frequently 
experienced : nor would they have ſuch a 
value as they have for their Conftdents, 
did they. but conſider that there' is nothing 
ſo dear' as to meet with Contidents-that 


keep a ferret to the” utmolt of exaCtneſs, 


without 'itaparting it to any Soul what- 
ever living. And they would extremely 
diſtryl} ſome of thoſe Secret-keepers;were 
they but well inform'd, that.there at's ſome 
perſons that make a "Trade of keeping Se» 
rety,, hike *Merchants - that 'trih&k;” tor 
eatls, Which'is a certain Truth, bur ſuch 
'2 one” ks Tequires forherhing of Vluſtrari- 
"on td*make'1 it evident, - 
4AN*the-world afthires the breidipi 
vanity of Merchants iti great Ciriis'; 


they eagnor bur wonder thar the defire of 


\Garn, has intermixed' in Commerce, ts: 
only what is neceſſary for the ſupport 54! 
68: make of Lite ; but allo wnat 1» {rr 
vice: ble to Luxury and Pleafure Bur : 164 
are Ew take notice that ail Men are to 
| T3 C01: 
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Come Merchants; that they expoſe every 
thing tofale ; ſome their valour and milita» 
ry Experience, to be accounted. while they 
live, the Props of the Kingdom, and to ime 
martalize themiclves after death ; others 
their Arts and Sciences, to makethemſelves 
74mMOous 3 others their Wit, torender theme 
icives acceprabic ia all companies : others 
their dexterity 1n buſineſs, to gain credit 
at Court, and make a iigure, But what 
profit..can they make of themlclves that 
have no-good quality, neither, Art nor 
Science, neither Wit nor Dexterity in bu- 
lineſs? ... . DO Yb ET 
Theſe people gain-by their double dili- 
gence. near ſome great Perſon; who at 
length heaves *eminto ſome good.ecmploy- 
ment, .. By their, acceſs to ſome Lady 
courted by all the, World for the greatnels 
of her Wit, whoſe approbation is ta them 
inſtead of Merit, By the confidence which 
the Prince repoſesin 'em 3 for having their 
Secrets at their diſpaſal, he employs 'em 
to ſatisfy the Curioſity of ſome 1dle Lady, 
to awaken her Sences, and revive her out 
of that Languiſhbment into which her ſloth 
has caſt her. Or elſe they ablige ſome 
Perſon conſiderable at Court, whoſe _ 
itc 
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itch after the rarity of News. Well... 
but are not theſe People ſoon diſcovered > 
No——For they neyer tell any Secret of 
importance committed to their charge, but 
to fuch as they are ſure will never fail *em, 
for fear of looſing the ſatisfa@ion-oftheir 
Curioſity. In a word they are no Sives 
that can hold nothing that is told'%em; 
nor no Foals, that what they hear they tell 
to all people, without” diſtinCtions , but 
ſuch as are judiciouſly anfaithful, and pru. 
dent diſpenſers of a Secret. 

But if there be any ſach as can keep 2 
Secret ſo religiouſly, as to ſcruple the dif- 
covery of it to their moſt intimate friends, 
they never take this courfe but upon good 
grounds that regard their Intereſts, Of 
which the firſt is, that Fidelity is an ho- 
neſt way to accompliſh their ends : for ths 
all Men are govern'd by their Intereſts, 
yet the ' Intereſt of all Men are not the 
ſame. For in ſome the defire of Wealth 
predominates, in others the deſire of being 
eſteem'd and valu'd,” is more prevalent 
than that of getting Riches. Hence 
it comes ta pals, that the latter ſcorn 
to profit by ' Proſtitutions, and mean 
Tricks, and that they only make uſe of 
<6 es den 
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honeſt ..ways tg advantage themſelves. 
| The, Second Realon is, becauſe it is a 
pleaſagt, way. .:;There. being nothing fo 
delizhtful to a vain perſon, as to be the 
Ganhdent of a Princes, and to be frequent- 
ly.with. him.in.his.Cloſet, while the Noor 
15 (hug to all others. - OF 

.,;The:Third Reaſon is, becauſe its a ſafe 
way. . For it 1s impoſſible byt that the 
Perſonsentruſting muſt ſtudy the ad vance- 
metit of thoſe, into whoſe Boſoms they 
diſcharge the ,plealures or Afﬀiftions of 
their, Minds; and with whom they have 
depoſited their Lives, their Hongur, and 

their Liberty... .... h 
_, The laſt reafop, is, their fear of being 
diſelkeemed, and; to - be depriv'd_ of the 
advantages of; ſuch. Honourable Society. 
For they who reveal the. Secrets commit- 
ted ro their keeping, are deſpiſed by all 
the World, and excluded our of all com- 
CES... as 
-. Theſe Human..:Conliderytions. render 
us, ſecret and, faithta', not the eſteem or 
love of Fiddity : much 1cfs, oar of any 
-Qbedience to. the Commands, of God, to 
;do as we would be done by: ; And there- 
fare-the Fidelity of the wiſe Men of = 
&© 
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Apgeis not out ofany real Vertue 3 for that 
exa& Fidelity is a rare thing 3 which made 
the Pagans complain, That there was no Fl- 
delity among Men. 

Therefore only Chriſtianity is to be 
lookt upon as a Renovation of the firſt 
Age of the World, where true Fidelity 
and Loyalty arere-eſtabliſt*d. Which Vu- 
tues ſhin'd fo brightly in the '/anners of 
the Primitive Chriſtians, that in the Por- # 
traiture which P/;»ie the Second gives of 
'em to Trajan the Emperor, i: marks out 
their Fidelity for a Quality that render'd 
*<mhighly valuable. T2 

« Their Life, fays he, 1s very innocent, 
*they keep their words inviolably, 'and 
«faithfully reſtore whatever is committed 
* to their charge. | - "Os 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


Acknowledgment, or Gratitude. 


\ EN admire thoſe excellent Come- 
| dians that underſtand fo well to 
vary the tone of their Voice, their Ge- 
ſtures, and their Actions, that they ſeem 
to be two ditferent Perſons at oneand the 
ſame time, But they would much more 
admire, were they but aware, . how In- 
tereſt alone aGts that infinite number of 
Perſons which we ſee upon the Theatre of 
the World. *Tis Intereſt that acts the cor- 
rupt Judge, and the Magiſtrate full of In- 
tegrity 3 the Modeſt, the Magnificent, the 
Covetous and the Liberal z which ſhew- 
ing it ſelf under the ſhape of a Perſon that 
demands Counſel, appears at the ſame 
time in the likeneſs of a kind Friend that 
gives his advice. | if 
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If any Man queſtion the-truth of this, 
let him but nearly conſider a BenefaCtor, 
and a Grateful Perſon. For tho the Firſt 
may ſeemingly ſtudy ro beſtow his Gitts 
without any deſign but meerly to grati- 
- fy his Beneficent Inclination ; and that the 
other deſires. nothing more then to teſtify 
hjs Gratitude for the Favours he has re- 
.cely'dz and, yet neither Generofity or 
Gratitude can þe aſcrib'd cither totheone 
or the other, while both drive dire&ly to 
their.own Intereſts. oF 

To be convinc'd of the truth of this, 
we mult firſt conſfder the carriage and tem- 
per of a Benefattor, who as ſoon as he 
has any employment or preferment to 
beſtow, he not only ſtudies who to gra- 
tify, but he is no. [efs careful that the Pre- 
ſent which he makes him, may not want 
any of thoſe Circumſtances which are pro- 
,Þer to enhance the Price, and render 1t 
acceptable. To which end he caſts his 
Eye upon ſome Perſon that never expe&s 
Ir, that never did him any ſervice, nor 
ever ſpoke to him in his life. ,_ | 

Certain it 15 that this way of proceed- 
ing, if we ezamine and look upon it, as to 
the intention of the BenefaCtor , is ſo far 

| from 
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from being frank and generous, that it is 
6 only a piece of fine ſpun' Intereftz That 
the Benefaftor ſtudy'd not to locſe* his 
kindneſs, when he beſtowed it with ſuch 
a comly Grace, and that all his cares to 
render his proceedings fair and gentile, 
are the ties wherewith he deſires to bind 
the Party engag'd. "And therefore We 
have reaſon to wonder at the ſaying of 
Seneca; We look round about the' Hou- 
ſes of thoſe to whom we lend our Money 
or. upon whom we beſtow our kindneffes 
to ſee whither they haye enough to' at- 
{wer us; for covetous Men are not more 
cautious of their Security when they lend 
Money, than others are when they beſtow 
a Kindneſs ; for that we never fix upon 
the Perſon, till we have a long 'time 
reckon'd up what ſervice. he may be'abe 
ts do us, or till wefind he may be uſeful 
to us in our buſineſs, or fit to accompliſh 
our private defizns. Upon thoſe Confi- 
ferations we prefer one Man before ano- 
ther; and it is to! engage” him in ſuch a 
manner that he may not fail us, that we 
me ſocarefu!, that the moſt endearing Cit- 
cumſtances we can thiak of, may accom- 
pany our kindnetles. 
For 
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| For proof of this, let us but conſider 
the Surprizes, the lndignation, thedeſpe- | 
ration of a Perſon that has met with an _ 
upgrateful return of his Favours, his ſe- 
cret Anxieties and publick Complaints 
againſt Ingratitude 5 in what diſmal co- 
lours does henot ſet it forth ? How he tears 
up his Reputation,and exclaimsagain(t him 
as a Perſon that had robbed him ; other- 
wiſe, had he ſought to pleaſe himſelf in 
the Kindneſs, he had had his pleaſure : or 
if he aim'd at no advantage to himfelt,. 
why is hefo enrag'd at his loſs? We muſt 
confeſs that his deſpair proceeds from this; 
that he finds all his hopes deluded z and 
for that he: has not reaped the fruits of the 
t'others Promiſes. But there is no Man fo 
ſimple to believe he hates Ingratitude for. 
its ſelf, or that he is ſo taken with the 
lovelincſs of the Virtue. that he cannot * 
endure the deformity of the Vice, | 
From whence we may eaſily conclude 
two.thingsz Fult, that we are very de- 
ceitful and hypocritical, to make the 
World believe we carry noble Souls, and 
aim at no gratification for the | Fayours 
which we beſtow 3 but that we are fully 
. ſatisfied, in finding our (clves capable tg, 
do 
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do good to others. The Second is, that 
there would. be no ingrateful perſons, if 
this Maxim of Sexeca were true, That 
Men are not oblig'd to acknowledge any 
other then the Favours done us' treely, 
and without hope of recompence. 

Now let us ſee what are the fentiments 
of a Gratefn! Perſon, and what is the ſe. 
cret Principle of his Gratitude, The Firſt 
Sentiments then that ariſe in the heart of 
a Grateful Perſon, are ſo 'tender, fo af- 
feftionate, and ſeemſo naturally conceiv'd 
for his BenefaQor, that an ungrateful per- 
ſon frequently deceives himſelf, and be- 
lieves he has for his BenefaCtor a friend- 
ſhip, not only ſincere but cordial. But 
whatever he.thinks, proceeds from his own 
Sclf-Love, and cauſes him to be thankful 
for the kindneſtes he receives to thofe that 
arethe Donors, not for love of them, but 
meerly upon the conſideration of his In- 
tereſt, But the next ſucceeding Thoughts 
to theſe are quite contrary ; For he that 
has receiv'd great. kindnefles, preſently 
perceives, that they are no Prefents  bue 
only Loans; he begins to look nport his 
| Benefattor as his Creditor that Dunns 
' him; and alf the obligations which he 

Ld . owes 
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owes, as ſo many Chains and Fetters that 
load and oppreſs him, Which Condition 
1s to him ſo infupportable, that his defire 
to free himſelf inclines him ſecretly to 
laugh at all his Obligationsz and his JIn- 
gratitude would doubly appear upon the 
firſt occaſion, did he not fear the ruine of 
his new pretenſ10ns, 

This Fear, or rather Hope of ſome more 
conſiderable benefit,” it it which inſpires 
him with ſentiments of Gratitude, which 
obliges him to publiſh the Generofity of 
his Benefa&or, diligently to viſit him 3 
and to ſhew him upon all occaſions, how 
highly, and how particularlyheis behold- 
ing to him. Nevertheleſs, it any other 
Perſon, in the heighth of all this double 
diligence, ſhews him but the leaſt glimmer- 
ing of ſome greater Pretermentz heturns 
about immediately , and goes directly 
where his Intereſt calls him. However, 
he ſtill carries himſelf outwardly very fair 
toward his BenefaGors, till the fatal occa- 
fion gives him an opportunity to pick a 
Quarrel, and then without any heſitation 
away he dings to court his greater profit, 
Then his Intereſt declares it ſelf, and his 
Ingratitude fallys out from the bottom of 

his 
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his Heart, and ſhews it ſelf no leſs black 
then 1t 1s, notwithſtanding all the care he 
takes to vail it with a million of preten- 
ces, and to leſlen.-the benefits he has recei- 
ved. : 

Nor need we be f{urprized, that a Senti- 
ment ſo treacherous and baſe ſhould breed 
inthe Heart of Man : For more wondrous 
Sentiments breed there, if we may believe 
Ariflotle, The Nature of Man is fo 
wicked, that they who owe great ſumms, 
and they who have receiy'd conliderable 
Favors, wiſh with an equal hatred, the 
one the death of their Creditors, the other 
. of their BenefaCtors. 

Which ſaying of the Philoſopher con- 
cerning the nialice of Mct to their Bene- 
factors, wili not ſeem incredible to thoſe 
that underſtand the vaſineſs of his Pride, 
and that all dependencies and duties are 
odious to him, but rather make it evident 
how far the Thoughts of 'Men- are from 
fiacere and virtuous Gratitude; and that 
when they do behave themlelves gratefal- 
ly, it is only ia hopss of ſome newer Fa- 
your; 


Ar ſtotle 
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Ariſtotle is fo far convinc'd of this, as 
to aſſure us, that they on whom we beſtow 
our Favours, have no affe&ion for their 
BenefaGors, only they admire the kind- 
neſſes which they receive or hope to re- 
ceive. Which is tke reaſon we do not ap- 
prehend the intention of Sexeca, who takes 
upon him in ſeyeral Treaties, to inſtruct 
how to beſtow our kindneſles ; ſuppoſing 
the ill choice of Subjeds, to be the only 
cauſe why there is {o little Gratitude tir- 
ring, when as it proceeds from the cor- 
ruptionot Mans Heart, whichis fo ungrate- 
ful and unjuſt, that unlefs we could niake 
Men in love with Juſtice, it is impoflible 
ro make?*em Graretu)l. *If thou doſtnot 
«inſpire Vertue withal, ſays P/atc, into 
«© thoſe whom thou obligeſt, they will ne- 
«yer be ſenſible of thy kindnefles. | 
- But Intereſt is not the only cauſe of 
Gratitude 3 there is alſo in the firſt place, ' 
the fear of that ſhame which attends up- 
on Ingratitude. For fince Men are be- 
coine the Soveraign Judges of Hurhari 
Actions , they have adjudged far aofe 
Infamous thoſethat offend or injure them, 
then they that violate the Laws of God ; 
and becauſe no Men dre more hated; 

V then 
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then they who do not equal with their 
Services the Obligations they haye re- 
ceiv'd, but fruſtrate the expettations of.. 
their. Benefaftors: Hence it comes to _ 
that they are look*d upon by the Benefi- 
cent, as Men unworthy to live, and that 
Ingratitude is branded, when Sacriledge 
and Impiety are honour'd. 
Thcſe two ſorts of Gratitude, the one. 
proceeding from Intereſt, the other from 
Fear, are the moſt uſual. Thoſe forts of 
Gratitude that proceed from Pride and 
Vanity, are not ſo cfteCtual, but they are 
common enough.” We find this ſort of 
acknowledgment in thoſe, who having 
been the Favourites of Kings and Princes, 
take all occaſions to mention the benefits 
which they have received at their hands, 
and enlarge upon. the circumſtances, ſeem- 
ingly to ſhew that they preſerve ?em (till 
in their Memory ; but indeed to let the 
world {ee that they were no mean Perſons 

in thoſe days. | 
Thereare ſomeſorts of acknowledgment 
that proceed from malignity, and mur- 
muring Diſcontent, Such are thoſe which 
ſome affe& to ſhew betore certain Perſons 
whom they deſign cunningly to ou 
or 
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for negle& of their Services: who exprels 
themſelves after this manner. I have beer 
huzely beholaing, to ſuch a Prince, he has 
aone me a thouſand kindn'ſſes3 but 1 took. 
nothing ſo kinaly, as that be ſtill prevented 
my Requeſts, Theſe Kindneſles thus ac- 
knowledg'd bef5re great Perſons,. from 
whom they deſign to wreſt particular Fa- 
yours, areuſually cunning Accufationsand 
Reproaches thrown upon ?em for their 
remiſsneſs, and private intimations of what 
they expect at their hands, yy 
- There are other Acknowledgments, Vis 
ciousand Criminal 3 Suchare the acknow- 
ledginents of thoſe, who having a. falſe 
Flez of Friendſhip, believe that gives 'em 
a*priviledge, and impoſes, an Obligation 
upon ern to 'violate Laws,. the moſt, juſt 
and 'equitable', to _eſpoule. the, ynjuſt 
Quarrels of their Friends,..to ſerve *em-in; 
Duels and Revenges, and to afliſt *em,in. 
the ſtealing of Fortunes,,and to concern 
themſelves in Intrigues..and. .Confedera- 
cies contrary to their Duty., | 
”'Laſtly, there are cunning and politic 
Acknowledgments which . we' teſtify. to 
thoſe that ſollicite our Adairs, to. oblige 
'em to Fidelity and Diligence, For ex- 
V 2 awple, 
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ample, There was a Perſon-at Court, who 
having obligfd a Friend to ſerve him ina 
buſineſs of importance, that tended tothe 
advancement of his Family, gave him full 
aſſurances of his acknowledgments, propor- 
tionable to the difficulties that preſented 
themſelve, ſo that when he ſaw him tir'd 
out with the pains that he had taken, and 
diſcours'd with the apprehenſion 'of new 
« 0bſtacles : Sir, ſaid the other,I am ſenſible 
« of the trouble which I gave ye, but con- 
« fider how much you oblige me 3 and were 
«not I a perſon of an abſolute good na- 
« ture, yet had I but a grain of Grati- 
< tude, it would ſuffice to make me eter- 
{nally ſenſible of the Obligations you 
«have laid upon <e. And this he repeat- 
ed as-often as he found' the zeal of his 
Friend begin' to grow cold. It is not re- 
iſite to recite the reſt of this Story ; it 
will ſuffice to tell ye, that the Perſon of 
uality's buſineſs being accompliſh'd, - be 
ſoon cancell'd the Remembrance of the 
fignal Service' done him : ſo that indeed 
the more we ſtudy Men, the leſs we are 
able to apprehend, how they can live 
at peace with themſelves. All that comes 
into his Mind 1s this, that while o_ ob- 
erve 
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Fre Vicesin his Vertues, he perhaps may 
e Vertues in his Vices; and in his Aci- 
ons, look upon that for a great piece of 
Dexterity, which we rebuke for double- 
dealing and Impoſture: Or elſe he- may 
act like the Peacock, who always looks 
upon what he has moſt lovely. - 


Spiegala Pompa del'e occhinte Pium? | 
Diſplays the Pomp of his Embroiaer'd Tail. 


But never minds his a&s of Injuſtice, Infi- 
delity, and Ingratitude, _ 

There are ewo forts of Ingrateful Per- 
ſons, as there are two forts of Knaves., 
The Firſt are ungrateful to the higheſt de- 
gree, and turn their Tails as ſoon as they 
have receiv*'d a Kindnels, fearleſs of the 
Diſgrace or Infamy that attends it. The 
rother ſort fall off by degrees, and 
to render their Flight more Imperceptible, 
they turn their Flight into a Retreat, We 
find the firſt ſort in the Countrey, where 
Men are more downright, and leſs able ta. 
diſguiſe their Vertues. With the other 
ſort we meet at Court, where they know 
how to put an honeſt Man upon the vileſt 
and maſt wicked of Actions. : 


True 
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7 .iFrue Chriftians-therefyr& Both kid 
and\pradticexertiaois and reaFGrat) ude. - 
'Forbeſjdes rhar, they are fincetel 'rouch? 

with. ther 'Goodfiefs-of thole' thit' fayoy 

*em: with: their Ripdhtfſes3' and that they 
afcalways ready molt faithfylly and 'cor- 
dially to retaNiate'to' the utmoſt'of thar 
power ; their Acknowled t.ftops agt 
with their viſible BenefaCtors; it re-aſcgyds 
to God, who'tsthe Anthor arid Fountain 
of all their Happineſs, as {they :are conf 
manded by the words of the Gaſpel. Call 
0 man your. Father.,who is on Earth, tor 
Yaur .O-ly, Father, and conſequently .thes 
{ale -Benefactor, ſo bountitul-to all Men, 
i Ged,. whois ini Heaven, 9939) 
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